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EW works of literature are held to be of 

more general uſe. than thoſe which treat 
in a methodical and elementary way of the 
principles of ſcience. But the human mind 
in every enlightened age is progreſſive ; and 
the beſt elementary treatiſes after a certain 
time are reduced in their value by the opera- 
tion of ſubſequent diſcoveries. Hence it has 
always been deſired by candid enquirers, that 
new works of this kind ſhould from time to 
time be brought forward, including the im- 
provements, which had not yet been realiſed 
at the time that former compilations upon the 
ſame ſubje& were produced, 

It would be ſtrange if ſomething of this 
kind were not deſirable in the ſcience of poli- 
tics, after the concuſſion that the minds of 
men have ſuffered upon this ſubject, and the 
materials that have been furniſhed, by the 
recent experiments of America and France. 
A ſenſe of the value of ſuch a work, if pro- 
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perly executed, was the motive which gaye 
birth to theſe volumes. 

Authors who have formed the deſign of 
ſupplying the defects of their predeceſſors, 
will be found, if they were in any degree 
equal to the taſk, not merely to have collected 
the ſcattered information that had been pro- 
duced upon the ſubject, but to have increaſ- 
ed the ſeience with the fruit of their own me- 
ditations. In the following work principles 
will occaſionally occur, which it will not be 
juſt to reje& without examination, merely 
upon the ground of. their apparent novelty. 
It was impoſſible perſeveringly to reflect upon 
ſo prolific a ſcience, and a ſcience which may 
be ſaid to be yet in its infancy, without being 
led into ways of thinking that were in ſome 
degree uncommon. 

Another argument in favour of the utility 
of ſuch a work was frequently in the author's 
mind, and therefore ought to be mentioned. 
He conceived politics to be the proper vehi- 
cle of a liberal morality. That deſcription of 
ethics will be found perhaps to be worthy cf 
flight eſtimation, which confines itſelf to petty 
detail and the offices of private life, inſtead 
of leading men to conſider themſelves prin- 

cipally 
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cipally under the relation in which they ſtand 
to the whole body of mankind. It appeared 
ſufficiently praCticable to make of ſuch a trea- 
tiſe, excluſively of its direct political uſe, an 
advantageous vehicle of moral improvement. 
The author was accordingly deſirous of pro- 
ducing a work from the peruſal of which no 
man ſhould riſe, without being ſtrengthened 
in habits of ſincerity, fortitude and juſt.ce. 

Having ftated the conſiderations in which 
the work originated, it is proper to mention 
a few circumſtances of the outline of its hiſ- 
tory. It was projected in the month of May 
1791: the compolition was begun in the fol- 
lowing September, and has therefore occu- 
pied a ſpace of ſixteen months. This period 
was for the moſt part devoted to the purpoſe 
with unuſual ardour. It were to be wiſhed 
it had been longer; but the ſtate of the pub- 
lic mind and of the general intereſts of the 
ſpecies, operated as a ſtrong argument in fa- 
vour of an early publication. 

The printing of the following treatiſe, as 
well as the compoſition, was influenced by the 
ſame principle, a deſire to reconcile a certain 
degree of diſpatch witli the neceſſary delibera- 
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tion, The printing was for that reaſon com- 
menced, long before the compoſition was 
finiſhed. Some diſadvantages have ariſen 
from this circumſtance. The ideas of the au- 
thor became more perſpicuous and digeſted, as 
his enquiries advanced. 'The longer he con- 
fidered the ſubject, the more clearly he ſeemed 


to underſtand it. This circumſtance has led 


him into ſome inaccuracies of language and 
reaſoning, particularly in the earlier part of 
the work, reſpecting the properties and utility 
of government. He did not enter upon the 
ſubject, without being aware that government 
by its very nature counteracts the improve- 
ment of individual intelle& ; but, as the views 
he entertains in this particular are out of the 
common road, it is ſcarcely to be wondered 
at, that he underſtood the propoſition more 
completely as he proceeded, and ſaw more 
diſtintly into the nature of the remedy. 
This defect, together with ſome others, might, 
under a different mode of preparation, have 
been avoided, The judicious reader will 
make a ſuitable allowance. The author judges 
upon a review, that the errors are not ſuch 
as eſſentially to affect the object of the work, 

and 
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and that more has been gained than loſt by 
the conduct he has purſued®, 

In addition to what is here ſtated it may 
not be uſeleſs to deſcribe the progreſs by which 
the author's mind was led to its preſent ſenti- 
ments. They are by no means the ſuggeſtions 
of a ſudden efferveſcence of fancy. Political en- 
quiry had long held a principal place in the 
writer's attention. It is now twelve years ſince 
he became ſatisfied, that monarchy was a ſpe- 
cies of government eſſentially corrupt. He 
owed this conviction to the political writings of 
Swift and to a peruſal of the Latin hiſtorians, 
Nearly at the ſame time he derived great ad- 
ditional inſtruction from the moſt conſiderable 
French writers upon the nature of man, which 
he read in the following order, Sy/f*me de la 
Nature, Rouſſeau and Helvetius. Long be- 
fore he thought of the preſent work, he had 
familiariſed his mind to the ſpeculations ſug- 
geſted in it reſpecting juſtice, gratitude, rights 
of man, promiſes, oaths and the omnipotence 
of opinion. Of the defirableneſs of a govern- 
ment in the utmoſt degree ſimple he was not 


made fully aware, but by ideas ſuggeſted by the 


* The defects here alluded to, have been attempted 
to be reQtified in the ſecond edition. 
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French revolution. To the ſame event he 
owes the determination of mind which gave 
exiſtence to this work. | | 
The period in which the work makes its 
appearance is figur. The people of Eng- 
land have aſſiducuſſy been excited to declare 
their loyalty, and to mark crery man as ob- 
noxious who is not ready to ſign the Shibbo- 
leth of the conſlitution. Money is raiſed by 
voluntary ſubſcription to defray the expence 
of proſecuting men who ſhall dare to pro- 
mulgate heretical opinions, and thus to op- 
preſs them at once with the authority of go- 
vernment and the reſentment of individuals. 
This was an accident wholly unforeſeen when 
the work was undertaken ; and it will ſcarcely 
be ſuppoſed that ſuch an accident could 
produce any alteration in the writer's deſigns. 
Every man, if we may believe the voice of 
rumour, is to be proſecuted, who ſhall appeal 
to the people by the publication of any un- 
conſtitutional paper or pamphlet; and it is 
added, that men are to be puniſhed for any 
unguarded words that may be dropped in the 
warmth of converſation and debate *. It is 
now 


The firſt conviction of this kind, which the author 
was 
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now to be tried whether, in addition to theſe 
alarming encroachments upon our liberty, a 
book is to fall under the arm of the civil pow- 
er, which, beſide the advantage of having for 
one of its expreſs objects the diſſuading from 
tumult and violence, is by its very nature an 
appeal to men of ſtudy and reflection. It is 
to be tried whether an attempt ſhall be made 
to ſuppreſs the activity of mind, and put an 
end to the diſquiſitions of ſcience. Reſpect- 
ing the event in a perſonal view the author 


has formed his reſolution. Mhatever conduct 
his countrymen may purſue, they will not be 


able to ſhake his tranquillity. The duty he 
conceives himſelf moſt bound to diſcharge, is 
the aſſiſting the progreſs of truth; and, if hie 
ſuffer in any reſpect for ſuch a procceding, 
there 1s certainly no viciſſitude that can befal 
him, that can ever bring along with it a mere 
ſatisfactory conſolation. 

But, excluſively of this precarious and un- 
important conſideration, it is the fortune of 
the preſent work to appear before a public that 


was far from imagining to be ſo near, was of a journeyman 
tallow-chandler, January 8, 1793, who, being ſown the 
regalia at the Tower, was proved to have vented a ccarte 
expreſſion againſt royalty to the yerfon chat exhibited 
them. 
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is panic ſtruck, and impreſſed with the moſt 
dreadful apprehenſions reſpecting ſuch doc- 
trines as are here delivered. All the preju- 
dices of the human mind are in arms againſt 
it. This circumſtance may appear to be f 
greater importance than the other. But it is 
the property of truth to be fearleſs, and to 
prove victorious over every adverſary. It re- 
quires no great degree of fortitude, to look 
with indifference upon the falſe fire of the mo- 
ment, and to foreſee the calm period of rea- 
ſon which will ſucceed, 
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HE reception of the following work 

L has been ſuch as to exceed what the au- 
thor dared to promiſe himſelf, Its principles 
and reaſonings have obtained the attention of 
the public to a conſiderable extent. This cir- 
cumſtance he has conſtrued as impoſing upon 
him the duty of a ſ-vere and aſſiduous reviſal. 
Every author figures to himſelf, while writing, 
a numerous and liberal attention to his lucu- 
brations: if he did not believe that he had 
ſomething to offer that was worthy of public 
notice, it is impoſſible that he ſhould write 
with any degree of animation. But the moſt 
ardent imagination can ſcarcely be expected 
to come in competition with ſenſe. In the 
preſent inſtance there are .nany things that 
now appear to the author upon a review, not 
to have been meditated with a ſufficiently 
profound reflection, and to have been too 
haſtily obtruded upon the reader, Theſe things 
6 have 
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have been pruned away with a liberal hand, 
The wiſh neareſt to his heaft is, that there 
ſhould be nothing in the book unworthy of 
the cauſe it was intended to ſerve, But, 
though he profeſſes to have done much, much 
yet remains to be done. After repeated re- 
viſals the jealous eye of a man habituated to 
the detection of errors, ſtill diſcovers things 
that might be better. Some are obſcure; 
ſome are doubtful. As to the laſt, the au- 
thor did not conceive ' himſelf at liberty to 
retract any thing without a conviction, or 
ſomething near a conviction, that he was 
wrong. He deemed it by no means juſtiti. 


able to ſuppreſs any opinion, becauſe it was 


inconſiſtent with the prejudice or perſuaſion of 
others. A circumſtance by which it was ori- 
ginally intended that this book ſhould be cha- 
racteriſed, was a perfect explicitneſs and unre- 
ſerve; and even if this intention ſhou'd at laſt 
be an improper one, it was apparently too late 
to reverſe it. It would have been an act in- 
compatible with every pretenſion to integrity, 
to have reſcinded ſentiments originally advan- 
ced as true, ſo long as they ſtood forward to 
the author's mind accompanied with their ori- 
ginal evidence. 
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It will perhaps be aſked by ſome perſons in 
peruſing the preſent edition, how it has hap- 
p-ued that the author has varied in ſo many 
points from the propoſitions advanced in the 
former? and this variation may even be treated 


as a topic of cenſure. To this he has only to 


anſwer, in the firſt place, that the ſpirit and 
great outlines of the work, he believes, remain 
untouched, and that it is reaſoned in various 
particulars with more accuracy from the pre- 


miſes and fundamenta} .poſitions than it was 


before. Secondly, he preſumes to aſcribe the 
variations to an induſtrious and conſcientious 
endeavour to keep his mind awake to correc- 
tion and improvement. He has in ſeveral in- 
ſtances detected error; and, ſo far is he from 
feeling mortiſied at the diſcovery, that he hopes 
yet, by ſuch activity and impartiality as he 
Hall be able to exert, to arrive at many truths, 
of which he has ſcarcely at preſent perhaps 
the ſlighteſt preſentiment, 

Soine apology is due to the purchaſers of 
the former edition reſpecting the variations 
that appear in this. It was extremely the 
wiſh of the author, that the variations ſhould 
be printed feparately for their uſe. But how 


was this poſſible? They grew under his 
hands ; 
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hands; and at laſt, out of eight books of 
which the work conſiſts, the four firſt and the 
laſt may, without impropriety, be ſaid to be 
rewritten. An obvious alternative unavoid- 
ably offers itſelf. If the work be of that uſe- 
leſs ſort with which the preſs is daily encum- 
bered, theſe purchaſers will not be very ſolici- 
tous about the variations of ſuch a perform- 
ance, If on the contrary it be a production 
of any value, they will probably ſympathiſe 
with the author. He,'cels himſelf particular- 
ly indebted to them, tor having enabled him to 
bring the work to its preſent ſtate of correc- 
tion; and it is to be hoped that they will not 
regret the having been inſtrumental to that 
purpoſe. 

The parts of the work in which the moſt 
material variations of deduction or ſtatement 
appear, will be found under the ſollowing 
titles, The Characters of Men Originate in 
their External Circumſtances, The Voluntary 
Actions of Men Originate in their Opini- 
ons, Of Perſor:1 Virtue and Duty, Of Rights, 
Of Promiſes, Of Obedience *, Of Forms of 


Government, 


+ The ſecond volume of the preſent edition was for the 
greater part ſent to the preſs before the firſt ; there is there« 
foxe ſome contradiction produced in the uſe of this word, 


the 
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Government *, Illuſtrations of Sincerity, Of 
Self-love and Benevolence, Of Good and Evil, 
Principles of Property, and Of the Suppoſed 
Advantages of Luxury. Important explana- 
tions are alſo ſubjoined on the topics of mar- 
riage and longevity, Book VIII, Chap. VIIT, 
IX. To theſe the author would wiſh particu- 
larly to call the attention of his former rea- 
ders. Inferior variations are ſcattered every 
where, and are impoſſible to be enumerated. 
The Enquiry concerning Political Juſtice has 
been treated by ſome perſons as of a ſeditious 
and inflammatory nature. This is probably 
an aſperſion. If the political principles in 
favour of which it is written have no ſolid 
foundation, they will probably be attended 
with no more than a temporary faſhion ; and 
the preſent work is little calculated to anſwer 
a temporary purpoſe, If on the contrary 
they be founded in immutable truth, ir is 
highly probable, to ſay the leaſt, that they will 


the old ſenſe being occaſionally retained (particularly Book 
V, Chap. VI.) after it had been judged expedient to give to 
the word a new definition. A fimilar remark may be ap- 
plied to the word property, Vol. II, p. 108. 


* The principles delivered on this ſubject in the laſt 
chapter of Book III, are more fully developed in the three 
firſt chapters of Book IV, 
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one day gain the aſcendancy. In that caſe, 
the tendency of ſuch a diſquiſition, will be 
to ſmooth the gradation, and to prepare the 
enlightened to ſympathiſe with the juſt claims 
of the oppreſſed and the humble. No man 
can more fervently deprecate ſcenes of com- 
motion and tumult than the author of this 
book; no man 'would more anxiouſly avoid 
the lending his aſſiſtance in the moſt diſtant 
ls manner to animolity and bloodſhed ; but he 
perſuades himſelf that, whatever may be the 
events with which the preſent criſis of human 
hiſtory ſhall be diſtinguiſhed, the eſſect of his 
writings, as far as they are in any degree re- 
membered, will be found favourable to the in- 
creaſe and preſervation of general kindneſs 
and benevolence, 
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Stljef? of enquiry f the firfl bock. Received ideas 
of political inſtitution. —Propriety of theſe ideas 
que/iioned. Plan of the firſt book, 


HE ſubject propoſed to be treated in the hoo r. 
% 5 CHAP. I. 
following work is concerning that form of 
public or political ſociety, that ſyſtem of intercourſe Si ot 
: : : nquiry 3 
and reciprocal action, extending beyond the bounds 
of a ſingle family, which ſhall be found moſt to 
conduce to the general benefit. How may the 
peculiar and independent operation of each indivi- 
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dual in the ſocial ſtate moſt effectually be preſerved? 
How may the ſecurity each man ought to poſſeſs, 
as to his life, and the employment of his faculties 
according to the dictates of his own underſtanding, 
be moſt certainly defended from invaſion ? How 
may the individuals of the human ſpecies be made 
to contribute moſt ſubſtantially to the general im- 
provement and happineſs? The enquiry here un- 
dertaken has for its object to facilitate the ſolution 
of theſe intereſting queſtions. 

In entering upon this inveſtigation nothing can 
be more uſeful, than to examine into the extent of 
the influence that is to be aſcribed to political inſti- 
tutions 3 in other words, into the powers of man, 
as they have modified, or may hereafter modify his 
ſocial ſtate of exiſtence. Upon this ſubject there 
has been conſiderable difference of opinion. 

The moſt uſually received hypotheſis is that 
which conſiders the effects of government or ſocial 
inſtitutions, whether acting by expreſs regulations 
or otherwiſe, as rather of a negative than poſitive 
nature. No doubt the purpoſes for which govern- 
ment was eſtabliſhed are in their ſtricteſt ſenſe ne- 
ative, to maintain us in the poſſeſſion of certain 
advantages againſt the occaſional hoſtility either of 
domeſtic or foreign invaders. But does the influ- 
ence of government ſtop, at the point for the ſake 
of which mankind were firſt prevailed on to adopt 
it? 

Thoſe who believe that it does or can ſtop at 

this 
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this point, neceſſarily regard it as a matter of ſubor- 
dinate diſquiſition, or at moſt only coordinate with 
ſeveral others. They ſurvey man in his individual 
character, in his domeſtic connexions, and in the 
purſuits and attachments which his feelings may 
incline him to adopt. Theſe of courſe fill the prin- 
cipal part of the picture. Theſe are ſuppoſed, by 
the ſpeculators of whom we now ſpeak, to be in 
ordinary caſes inde - endent of all political ſyſtems 
and eſtabliſhments. It is only in peculiar emer- 
gencies and matters that depart from the accuſtom- 
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ed routine of affairs, that they conceive a private 


individual to have any occaſion to remember, or to 
be in the leaſt affected by the government of his 
country. If he commit or is ſuppoſed to commit 
any offence againſt the general welfare, if he find 
himſelf called upon to repreſs the offence of ano- 
ther, or if any danger from foreign hoſtility threaten 
the community in which he reſides, in theſe cafes 
and theſe only is he obliged to recollect that he has 
a country. Theſe conſiderations impoſe upon him 
the farther duty of conſulting, even when no imme- 
diate danger is nigh, how political liberty may beſt 
be maintained, and mal- adminiſtration prevented. 
Many of the beſt patriots and moſt popular 
writers on the ſubject of government, appear to 
have proceeded upon the principles here delineated. 


They have divided moral diſquiſition and perſonal 


happineſs from political juſtice, But, while they 
have conſidered the virtues and pleaſures of man- 
B 2 kind 
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kind as eſſentially independent of civil policy, they 
have juſtly remarked, that the ſecurity with which 
the one can be exerciſed and the other enjoyed, 
will be decided by the wiſdom of our public inſti- 
tutions and the equity with which they are admini- 
ſtered; and have earneſtly preſſed it upon the 
attention of mankind, not to forget, in the rectitude 
or happineſs of the preſent moment, thoſe precau- 
tions and that “ generous plan of power,” which 
may tend to render it impregnable to the ſtrata- 
gems of corruption or the inſolence of tyranny *. 
But, while we confeſs ourſelves indebted to the 
labours of theſe writers, and perhaps ſtill more to the 
intrepid language and behaviour of theſe patriors, we 
are incited to enquire whether the topic which en- 
gaged their attention be not of higher and more 
extenſive importance than they ſuſpected. Perhaps 
government is not merely in ſome cafes the de- 
fender, and in other the treacherous foe of the do- 
meſtic virtues, Perhaps it inſinuates itſelf into our 
perſonal diſpoſitions, and inſenſibly communicates 
its own ſpirit to our private tranſactions. Were 
not the inhabitants of ancient Greece and Rome 
indebted in ſome degree to their political liberties 
for their excellence in art, and the illuſtrious theatre 
they occupy in the moral hiſtory of mankind ? Are 


* Theſc remarks will for the moſt part apply to the Engliſh 
writers upon politics, from Sydney and Locke to the author of 
the Rights of Man. The more comprehenfive view has been 
powerfully delineated by Rouſſeau and Helvetius. 
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not the governments of modern Europe accountable 


for the ſlowneſs and inconſtancy of its literary et- 
forts, and the unworthy ſelfiſhneſs that characteriſes 
ics inhabitants ? Is it not owing to the governments 
of the Eaſt, that that part of the world can ſcarcely 
be faid to have made any progreſs in intelle& or 
{cience ? 

When ſcepticiſm or a ſpirit of inveſtigation has 
led us to ſtart theſe queſtions, we ſhall be apt not 
to ſtop at them. A wide field of ſpeculation opens 
itſelf before us. If government thus inſinuate itſelf 
in its effects into our moſt ſecret retirements, who 
ſhall fer limits to its operation? If it be the author 
of thus much, who ſhall ſay that it is not author of 
the whole? May it not happen, that the grand 
moral evils that exiſt in the world, the calamities by 
which we are fo grievouſly oppreſſed, are to be 
traced to its defects as their ſource, and that their 
removal is only to be expected from its correction? 
May it not be found, that the attempt to alter the 
morals of mankind ſingly and in detail is an erro- 
neous and futile undertaking ; and that it will then 
only be effectually and deciſively performed, when, 
by regenerating their politicai inſtitutions, we ſhall 
change their motives and produce a revolution in 
the influences that act upon them? To prove the 
affirmative of theſe queſtions ſhall be the buſineſs 
of this firſt book. 

The method to be purſued for that purpoſe ſhall 
be, firſt, to take a conciſe ſurvey of the evils exiſt- 
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ing in political fociety *; ſecondly, to ſhow that 
theſe evils are to be aſcribed to public inſtitu- 
tions ; and thirdly, that they are not the inſepara- 
ble condition of our exiſtence, but that human na- 
ture admits of their removal and remedy . 


CHAP. I. 
HISTORY OF POLITICAL SOCIETY, 


War. —Prequency of war —among the ancients—among 
the moderns—the French—the Engliſh. —Cauſes of 
war.—Penal laws, —Deſpotiſm.—Deduftion from 
the whole. 


HE extent of the influence of political ſyſ- 
tems will be forcibly illuſtrated to us in a 
conciſe recollection of the records of political ſo- 
ciety. | | 
It is an old obſervation, that the hiſtory of man- 
kind is little elſe than a record of crimes. Society 
comes recommended to us by its tendency to ſup- 


ply our wants and promote our well being. If we 


conſider the human ſpecies, as they were found pre- 
viouſly to the exiſtence of political ſociety, it is 
difficult not to be impreſſed with emotions of me- 
lancholy. But, though the chicf purpoſe of ſociety 


Chap. IT, III. + Chap. IV. + Chap, V, VI, VII, VIII. 
is 
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is to defend us from want and inconvenience, it 
effects this purpoſe in a very imperfect degree. 
We are till liable to caſualties, diſeaſe, infirmity 
and death. Famine deſtroys its thouſands, and 
peſtilence its myriads. Anguiſh viſits us under 
every variety of form, and day after day is ſpent in 
languor and diſſatisfaction. Exquiſite pleaſure is a 
gueſt of very rare approach, and not leſs ſhort con- 
tinuance. | 
But, though the evils that ariſe ro us from the 
ſtructure of the material univerſe are neither trivial 
nor few, yet the hiſtory of political ſociety ſuffi- 
ciently ſhows that man 1s of all other beings the 
moſt formidable enemy to man. Among the va- 
rious ſchemes that he has formed to deſtroy and 
plague his kind, war is the moſt terrible. Satiated 
with petty miſchief and the nauſeous detail of 
crimes, he riſes in this inſtance to a project that 
lays nations waſte, and thins the population of the 
world. Man directs the murderous engine againſt 
the life of his brother ; he invents with indefatiga- 
ble care refinements in deſtruftion ; he proceeds in 
the midſt of gaiety and pomp to the execution of 
his horrid purpoſe ; whole ranks of ſenſitive beings, 
endowed with the moſt admirable faculties, are 
mowed down in an inſtant ; they periſh by inches 
in the midſt of agony and neglect, lacerated with 
every variety of method that can give torture to 
the frame, 
B4 This 
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This is indeed a tremendous ſcene ! Are we per- 
mitted to conſole ourſelves under the ſpectacle of 
its evils, by the rareneſs with which it occurs, and 
the forcible reaſons that compel men to have re- 
courſe to this laſt appeal of human ſociety ? Let 
us conſider it under each of theſe heads. 

War has hitherto been conſidered as the inſepa- 


rable ally of political inſtitution. The earlieſt re- 


cords of time are the annals of conquerors and 


heroes, a Bacchus, a Seſoſtris, a Semiramis and a 


Cyrus. Theſe princes led millions of men under 
their ſtandard, and ravaged innumerable provinces. 
A ſmall number only of their forces ever returned 
to their native homes, the reſt having periſhed of 
diſeaſes, hardſhips and miſery, The evils they in- 
flicted, and the mortality introduced in the countries 
againſt which their expeditions were directed, were 
certainly not leſs ſevere than thoſe which their 
countrymen ſuffered. 

No ſooner does hiſtory become more preciſe, 
than we are preſented with the four great monar- 
chies, that is, with four ſucceſsful projects, by 
means of bloodſhed, violence and murder, of en- 
ſlaving mankind, The expeditions of Cambyſes 
againſt Egypt, of Darius againſt the Scythians, and 
of Xerxes againſt the Greeks, ſeem almoſt to ſet 
credibility at defiance by the fatal conſequences 
with which they were attended. The conqueſts of 
Alexander coſt innumerable lives, and the immor- 

tality 
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by the death of one million two hundred thouſand 


men. 

Indeed the Romans, by the long duration of 
their wars, and their inflexible adherence to their 
purpoſe, are to be ranked among the foremoſt de- 
ſtroyers of the human ſpecies. Their wars in Italy 
continued for more than four hundred years, and 
their conteſt for ſupremacy with the Carthaginians 
two hundred. The Mithridatic war began with a 
maſſacre of one hundred and fifty thouſand Ro- 
mans, and in three ſingle actions five hundred 


thouſand men were loſt by the Eaſtern monarch. 


Sylla, his ferocious conqueror, next turned his 
arms againſt his country, and the ſtruggle be- 
tween him and Marius was attended with proſcrip- 
tions, butcheries and murders that knew no re- 
ſtraint from humanity or ſhtme. The Romans, at 
length, ſuffered the penalty of their iniquitous 
deeds ; and the world was vexed for three hundred 
years by the irruptions of Goths, Vandals, Oſtro- 
goths, Huns, and innumerable hordes of barba- 
rians, | 

I forbear to detail the victorious progreſs of Ma- 
homet and the pious expeditions of Charlemagne. 
I will not enumerate the cruſades againſt the infi- 
dels, the exploits of Aurungzebe, Gengiſkan and 
Tamerlane, or the extenſive murders of the Spa- 
niards in the new world. Let us examine Europe, 


the moſt civilited and favoured quarter of the world, 
or 


among the 
moderns: 
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or even thoſe countries of Europe which are 
thought moſt enlightened. 

France was waſted by fucceſſive battles during a 
whole century, for the queſtion of the Salic law, 
and the claim of the Plantagenets. Scarcely was 
this conteſt terminated, before the religious wars 
broke out, ſome idea of which we may form from 


- the ſiege of Rochelle, where of fifteen thouſand 


the Englih. 


perſons ſhut up eleven thouſand periſhed of hunger 
and miſery ; and from the maſſacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomew, in which the numbers aſſaſſinated were 
forty thouſand. This quarrel was appeaſed by 
Henry the fourth, and ſucceeded by the thirty years 
war in Germany for ſuperiority with the houſe 
of Auſtria, and afterwards by the military tranſac- 
tions of Louis the fourteenth. 

In England the war of Creſſy and Agincourt 
only gave place to the civil war of Yark and Lan- 
caſter, and again after an interval to the war of 
Charles the firſt and his parliament. No ſooner 
was the conſtitution ſettled by the revolution, than 
we were engaged in a wide field of continental hoſ- 
tilities by king William, the duke of Marlborough, 
Maria Thereſa and the king of Pruſſia. 

And what are in moſt caſes the pretexts upon 
which war is undertaken? What rational man 


eould poſſibly have given himſelf the leaſt diſturb- 


ance for the fake of chooſing whether Henry the 
fixth or Edward the fourth ſhould have the ſtyle of 
king of England ? What Engliſhman could reaſon- 

8 ably 
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ably have drawn his ſword for the purpoſe of ren- 
dering his country an inferior dependency of France, 
as it muſt neceſſarily have been if the ambition of 
the Plantagenets had ſucceeded? What can be 
more deplorable than to ſee us firſt engage eight 
years in war rather than ſuffer the haughty Maria 
Thereſa to hve with a diminiſhed ſovereignty or in 
a private ſtation; and then eight years more to 
ſupport the free-booter who had taken advantage 
of her helpleſs condition ? 

The uſual cauſes of war are excellently deſcribed 
by Swift. © Sometimes the quarrel between two 
princes is to decide which of them ſhall diſpoſſeſs a 
third of his dominions, where neither of them pre- 
tends to any right. Sometimes one prince quarrels 
with another, for fear the other ſhould quarrel with 
him. Sometimes a war is entered upon becauſe 
the enemy is too ſtrong ; and ſometimes becauſe he 
is too weak. Sometimes our neighbours want the 
things which we have, or have the things which we 
want; and we both fight, till they take ours, or 
give us theirs. It is a very juſtifiable cauſe of war 
to invade a country after the people have been 
waſted by famine, deſtroyed by peſtilence, or em- 
broiled by factions among themſelves. It is juſti- 
fiable to enter into a war againſt our neareſt ally, 
when one of his towns lies convenient for us, or a 
territory of land that would render our dominions 
round and compact. If a prince ſends forces into 
a nation where the people are poor and ignorant, 
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he may lawfully put the half of them to death, and 
make ſlaves of the reſt, in order to civiliſe and re- 
duce them from their barbarous way of living.. It 
is a very kingly, honourable and frequent practice, 
when one prince deſires the aſſiſtance of another to 
ſecure him againſt an invaſion, that the aſſiſtant, 
when he has driven out the invader, ſhould ſeize on 
the dominions himſelf, and kill, imprifon or baniſh 
the prince he came to relieve *. 

If we turn from the foreign tranſactions of ſtates 


with each other, to the principles of their domeſtic 


policy, we ſhall not find much greater reaſon to be 
fatisfied. A numerous claſs of mankind are held 
down in a ſtate of abject penury, and are continually 
prompted by diſappointment and diſtreſs to commit 
violence upon their more fortunate neighbours, 
The only mode which is employed to repreſs this 
violence, and to maintain the order and peace of 
ſociety, is puniſhment. Whips, axes and gibbets, 
dungeons, chains and racks are the moſt approved 
and eſtabliſhed methods of perſuading men to obe- 
dience, and impreſſing upon their minds the leſſons 
of reaſon. There are few ſubjects upon which 
human ingenuity has been more fully diſplayed than 
in inventing inſtruments of torture. The laſh of 
the whip a tnouſand times repeated and flagrant on 
the back of the defenceleſs victim, the baſtinado 
on the ſoles of the feet, the diſlocation of limbs, 
the fracture of bones, the faggot and the ſtake, the 
* Gulliver's T ravels, Part IV. Ch. v. 
croſs, 
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croſs, impaling, and the mode of drifting pirates 
on the Volga, make but a ſmall part of the cata- 
logue, When Damiens, the maniac, perpetrated 
his abortive attempt on the life of Louis XV of 
France, a council of anatomiſts was ſummoned, to 
deliberate how a human being might be deſtroyed 
with the longeſt protracted and moſt diverſified 
agony. Hundreds of victims are annually facrificed 
at the ſhrine of poſitive law and political inſti- 
tution. 


Add to this the ſpecies of government which Deſpouſe. 


prevails over nine tenths of the globe, which is 
deſpotiſm : a government, as Mr. Locke juſtly ob- 
ſerves, altogether © vile and miſerable,” and“ more 


to be deprecated than anarchy itſelf “.“ 
Certainly 


* Locke on Government, Book I. Ch. i. F 1 ; and Book II. 
Ch. vii. $ 91, The words in the laſt place are:“ So that 
fuch a man, however intitled, Czar, or Grand Seignior, or how 
vou pleaſe, is as much in the fate of nature with all under his do- 
minion, as he is with the reft of mankind ; for wherever any two 
men are, who have no ſtanding rule, and common judge to ap- 
peal to on earth, for the determination of controverſies of right 
betwixt them, there they are {till in the fate of nature, and under 
all the inconveniencies of it, with only this woeful difference to 
the ſubjett, or rather ſlave of an abſolute prince: that whereas, 
it the ordinary Rate of nature, be has a liberty to judge of his 
right, and according to the beſt of his power, to maintain it; 
now, whenever his property is invaded by the will and order of 
huis monarch, he has not only no appeal, as thoſe in ſociety ought 
to have, but as if he were degraded from the common ſtate of 


rational creatures, is denied the liberty to judge of, or to defend 
his 
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Certainly every man who takes a diſpaſſionate 
ſurvey of this picture, will feel himſelf inclined to 
pauſe reſpecting the neceſſity of the havoc which is 
thus made of his ſpectes, and to queſtion whether 
the exiſting mode of protecting mankind againſt the 
caprices of each other is the beſt that can be de- 
viſed. He will be at a loſs which of the two to 
pronounce moſt worthy of regret, the miſery that is 
inflicted, or the depravity by which it is produced. 
If this be the unalterable allotment of our nature, 
the eminence of our rational faculties muſt be con- 
ſidered as rather an abortion than a ſubſtantial be- 
nefit ; and we ſhall not fail to lament that, while in 
ſome reſpects we are elevated above the brutes, we 
are in ſo many important ones deſtined for ever to 
appear their inſeriors. 


his right; and ſo is expoſed to all the miſcry and inconve- 
niencics, that a man can fcar from one, who being in the unre- 
firained ſtate of naturc, is yet corrupted with flattery, and armed 
with power.“ | 

Moſt of the above arguments may be found much more at 
large in Burke's Vindication of Natural Society ; a treatiſe, 
in which the evils of the exiſting political iuſtitutions are 
diſplayed with incomparable force of reaſoning and luſtre of elo- 
quence, while the intention of the author was to ſhow that theſe 
evils were to bc conſidered as trivial. 


CHAP, 
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Robbery and fraud, two great vices in ſoctety—originate, 
I. in extreme poverty—2. in the oftentation of the 
rich—3. in their tyranny—rendered permanen.— t. 
by legiflation—2. by the adminiſtration of law—J. 
by the manner in which property is diſtributed. 


DDITIONAL perſpicuity will be com- 
municated to our view of the evils of politi- 
cal ſociety, if we reflect with farther and cloſer at- 


15 


rention upon what may be called its interior and do- 


meſtic hiſtory. 

T'wo of the greateſt abuſes relative to the interior 
policy of nations, which at this time prevail in the 
world, conſiſt in the irregular transfer of property, 
either firſt by violence, or ſecondly by fraud. It 
among the inhabitants of any country there exiſted 
no deſire in one individual to poſſeſs himſelf of the 
ſubſtance of another, or no deſire ſo vehement and 
reſtleſs as to prompt hfm to acquire it by means 
inconſiſtent with order and juſtice, undoubtedly in 
that country guilt could ſcarcely be known but by 
report. If every man could with perfect facility 
obtain the neceſſaries of life, and, obtaining them, 

feel 


Robbery and 
fraud, two 
great vices 
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feel no uneaſy craving after its ſuperfluities, tempta- 
tion would loſe its power. Private intereſt would 
viſibly accord with public good; and civil ſociety 


become what poetry has feigned of the golden age. 


Let us enquire into the principles to which theſe 
evils are indebted for their exiſtence. 

Firſt then it is to be obſerved, that, in the moſt 
refined ſtates of Europe, the inequality of property 
has ariſen to an alarming height. Vaſt numbers of 
their inhabitants are deprived of almoſt every ac- 
commodation that can render life tolerable or ſe- 
cure. Their utmoſt induſtry ſcarcely ſuffices for 
their ſupport. The women and children lean with 


an inſupportable weight upon the efforts of the 


man, ſo that a large family has in the lower orders 
of life become a proverbial expreſſion for an un- 
common degree of poverty and wretchedneſs. If 
ſickneſs or ſome of thoſe caſualties which are per- 
petually incident to an active and laborious lite, 
be added to theſe burthens, the diſtreſs 1s yer 
greater. N 

It ſeems to be agreed that in England there is 
leſs wretchedneſs and diſtreſs than in moſt of the 
kingdoms of the continent. In England the poorsꝰ 
rates amount to the ſum of two millions ſterling per 
annum. Tt has been calculated that one perſon in 
ſeven of the inhabitants of this country derives at 
ſome period of his life aſſiſtance from this fund. 
If ro this we add the perſons, who, from pride, a 
ſpirit of independence, or the want of a legal ſettle- 
ment, 
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ment, though in equal diſtreſs, teceive no ſuch 
aſſiſtance, the proportion will be conſiderably in- 
creaſed. 

lay no ſtreſs upon the accuracy of this calcula- 
tion; the general fact is ſufficient to give us an idea 
of the greatneſs of the abuſe. The conſequences 
that reſult are placed beyond the reach of contra- 
diction. A perpetual ſtruggle with the evils of po- 
verty, if frequently ineffeCtual, muſt neceſſarily ren- 
der many of the ſufferers deſperate. A painful 
feeling of their oppreſſed ſituation will itſelf deprive 
them of the power of ſurmounting it. The ſupe- 
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riority of the rich, being thus unmercifully exer- 


ciſed, mult inevitably expoſe them to repriſals; and 
the poor man will be induced to regard the ſtate of 
ſociety as a ſtate of war, an unjuſt combination, not 
for protecting every man in his rights and ſecuring 
to him the means of exiſtence, but ſor engroſſing 
all its advanteges to a few favoured individuals, and 
reſcrving for the portion of the reſt want, depend- 
ence and miſery. 

A ſecond ſource of thoſe deſtructive paſſions by 
which the peace of ſociety is interrupted, is to be 
found in the luxury, the pageantry and magnificence 
with which enormous wealth is uſually accompanied. 
Human beings are capable of encountering with 
chearfulneſs conſiderable hardſhips, when thoſe 
nardſhips are impartially ſhared with the reſt of the 
ſociety, and they are not inſulted with the ſpectacle 


| of indolence and eaſe in others, no way deſerving of 
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BOOK 1. greater advantages than themſelves. But it is a 
— ditter aggravation of their own calamity, to have 
_ the privileges of others forced on their obſervation, 
and, while they are perpetually and vainly endea- 
vouring to ſecure for themſelves and their families 
the pooreſt conveniences, to find others revelling 
in the fruits of their labours. This aggravation is 
aſſiduouſly adminiſtered to them under moſt of the 
political eſtabliſhments at preſent in exiſtence. 
There is a numerous claſs of individuals, who, 
though rich, have neither brilliant talents nor ſuo- 
lime virtues ; and, however highly they may prize 
their education, their affability, their ſuperior po- 
liſh and the elegance of their manners, have a ſecret 
conſciouſneſs that they poſſeſs nothing by which 
they can fo ſecurely aſſert their pre-eminence and 
keep their inferiors at a diſtance, as the ſplendour 
of their equipage, the magnificence of their retinue 
and the ſumptuouſncſs of their entertainments. 
The poor man is ſtruck with this exlibition; he 
feels his own miſcries; he knows how unwearied 
are his efforts to obtain a ſender pittance of this 
prodigal waſte ; and he miſtakes opulence for feli- 
city. He cannot perſuade himſelf that an em- 
broidered garment may frequently cover an aching 
heart. 
3. in their A third diſadvantage that is apt to connect po- 
ee  verty with diſcontent conſiſts in the inſolence and 
uſurpation of the-rich. If the poor man would in 
other reſpects conipoſe himſelf in philoſophic in- 
difference, 
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difference, and, conſcious that he poſſeſſes every 
thing that is truly honourable to man as fully as his 
rich neighbour, would look upon the reſt as beneath 
his envy, his neighbour will not permit him to do 
ſo. He ſeems as if he could never be ſatisfied with 
his- poſſeſſions, unleſs he can make the ſpectacle of 
them grating to others ; and that honeſt ſelf-eſteem, 
by which his inferior might otherwiſe arrive at 
apathy, is rendered the inſtrument of galling him 
with oppreſſion and injuſtice. In many countries 
juſtice is avowedly made a ſubject of ſolicitation, 
and the man of the higheſt rank and moſt ſplendid 
connections almoſt infallibly carries his cauſe 
againſt the unprotected and friendleſs. In coun- 
tries where this ſhameleſs practice 1s not eſtabliſhed, 
Juſtice is frequently a matter of expenſive purchaſe, 
and the man with the longeſt purſe is proverbially 
victorious. A conſciouſneſs of theſe facts mult be 
expected to render the rich little cautious of of- 
fence in his dealings with the poor, and to inſpire 
him with a temper overbearing, dictatorial and tyran- 
nical. Nor does this indirect oppreſſion ſatisfy his 
deſpotiſm. The rich are in all ſuch countries di- 
rectly or indirectly the legiſlators of the ſtate ; and 
of conſequence are perperually reducing oppreſſion 
into a ſyſtem, and depriving the poor of that little 
commonage of nature as it were, which might 

otherwiſe ſtill have remained to them. 
The opinions of individuals, and of conſequence 
their deſires, for deſire is nothing but opinion ma- 
C 2 turing 
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—— turing for action, will always be in a great degree 
— regulated by the opinions of the community. But 
the manners prevailing in many countries are ac- 
curately calculated to impreſs a conviction, that in- 
tegrity, virtue, underſtanding and induſtry are no- 
thing, and that opulence is every thing. Does a 
man, whoſe exterior denotes indigence, expect tobe 
well received in ſociety, and eſpecially by thoſe who 
would be underſtood to dictate to the reſt ? Does 
he find or imagine himſelf in want of their aſliſt- 
ance and favour? He is preſently taught that no 
merits can atone for a mean appearance. The leſ- 
fon that is read to him is, Go home; enrich your- 
ſelf by whatever means; obtain thoſe ſuperfluities 
which are alone regarded as eſtimable; and you 
may then be ſecure of an amicable reception.” 
Accordingly poverty in ſuch countries is viewed as 
the greateſt of demerits. It is eſcaped from with 
an eagerneſs that has no leiſure for the ſcruples of 
honeſty. It is concealed as the moſt indelible diſ- 
grace. While one man chooſes the path of undiſ- 
tinguiſhing accumulation, another plunges into ex- 
pences which are to impoſe him upon the world as 
more opulent than he is. He haſtens to the reality 
of that penury, the appearance of which he dreads; 
and, together with his property, ſacrifices the inte- 
grity, veracity and character which might have 
conſoled him in his adverſity. 
rendered Such are the cauſes, that, in different degrees 
under the different governments of the world, 
- prompt 
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prompt mankind openly or ſecretly to encroach 
upon the property of each other. Let us conſider 
how far they admit either of remedy or aggravation 
from political inſtitution. Whatever tends to de- 
creaſe the injuries attendant upon poverty, de- 
creaſes at the ſame time the inordinate deſire and 
the enormous accumulation of wealth. Wealth is 


not purſued for its own ſake, and ſeldom for the 


ſenſual gratifications it can purchaſe, but for the 
ſame reaſons that ordinarily prompt men to the 
acquiſition of learning, eloquence and ſkill, for the 
love of diſtinction and fear of contempt. How 
few would prize the poſſeſſion of riches, if they 
were condemned to enjoy their equipage, their 
palaces and their entertainments in ſolitude, with 
no eye to wonder at their magnificence, and no 
ſordid obſerver ready to convert that wonder into 
an adulation of the owner? If admiration were 
not generally deemed the excluſive property of the 
rich, and contempt the conſtant lacquey of po- 
verty, the love of gain would ceaſe to be an uni- 
verſal paſſion, Let us conſider in what reſpects 
political inſtitution is rendered ſubſervient to this 
paſſion. 

Firſt then, legiſlation is in almoſt every country 
groſsly the favourer of the rich againſt the poor. 
Such is the character of the game laws, by which 
the induſtrious ruſtic is forbidden to deſtroy the 
animal that preys upon the hopes of his future ſub- 
ſiſtence, or to ſupply himſelf with the food that 

C 3 unſought 
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unſought thruſts itſelf in his path. Such was the 
ſpirit of the late revenue laws of France, which in 
ſeveral of their proviſions fell excluſively upon the 
humble and induſtrious, and exempted from their 
operation thoſe who were beſt able to ſupport :t. 
Thus in England the land tax at this moment 
produces half a million leſs than it did a century 
ago, while the taxes on conſumption have expe- 
rienced an addition of thirteen millions per annum 
during the ſame period. This is an attempt, whe- 
ther effectual or no, to throw the burthen from the 
rich upon the poor, and as ſuch is an exhibition of 
the ſpirit of legiſlation. Upon the ſame principle 
robbery and other offences, which the wealthier 
part of the community have no tempration to 
commit, are treated as capital crimes, and at- 
tended with the molt rigorous, often the moſt in- 
human puniſhments, The rich are encouraged 
to aſſociate for the execution of the moſt partial 
and oppreſſive poſitive laws; monopolies and pa- 
tents are laviſhly diſpenſed to ſuch as are able to 
purchaſe them ; while the moſt vigilant policy is 
employed to prevent combinations of the poor to 
fix the price of labour, and they are deprived of 
the benefit of that prudence and judgment which 
would ſelect the ſcene of their induſtry. 

Secondly, the adminiſtration of law is not leſs 
iniquitous than the ſpirit in which it is framed. 
Under the late government of France the office of 
judge was a matter of purchaſe, partly by an open 
I price 
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price advanced to the crown, and partly by a fecret N. 
douceur paid to the miniſter. He, who knew beſt wo 
how to manage his market in the retail trade of 

juſtice, could afford to purchaſe the good will of 

its functions at the higheſt price. To the client 

juſtice was avowedly made an object of perfonal 
ſolicitation, and a powerful friend, a handſome wo- 

man, or a proper preſent, were articles of a much 

greater value than a good cauſe. In England the 
criminal Jaw is adminiſtered with greater impar- 

tiality ſo far as regards the trial itſelf ; but the 

number of capital offences, and of conſequence 

the frequency of pardons, open a wide door to 

favour and abuſe. In cauſes relating to property 

the practice of law is arrived at ſuch a pitch as to 

render all juſtice ineffectual. The length of our 
chancery ſuits, the multiplied appeals from court 

to court, the enormous fees of counſel, attornies, 
ſecretaries, clerks, the drawing of bricts, bills, re- 
plications and rejoinders, and what has ſometimes 

been called the glorious uncertainty of the Jaw, | 
render it frequently more adviſable to reſign a pro- 1 
perty than to conteſt it, and particularly exclude 

the impoveriſhed claimant from the fainteſt hope 

of redreſs. 

Thirdly, the inequality of conditions uſually 3 be 


manner in f 
maintained by political inſtitution, is calculated ich pre- 4 
; : perty is diſ- 

greatly to enhance the imagined excellence of ributed. 
wealth. In the ancient monarchies of the eaſt, | 
and in Turkey at the preſent day, an eminent | 
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ſation could ſcarcely fail to excite implicit defe- 


t rence. The timid inhabitant trembled before his 


ſuperior ; and would have thought it little leſs than 
blaſphemy, to touch the veil drawn by the proud 
ſatrap over his inglorious origin. The ſame prin- 
ciples were extenſively prevalent under the feudal 
ſyſtem. The vaſſal, who was regarded as a fort 
of live ſtock upon the eſtate, and knew of no 
appeal from the arbitrary fiat of his lord, would 
ſcarcely venture to ſuſpect that he was of the ſame 
ſpecies. This however conſtituted an unnatural 
and violent ſituation. There is a propenſity in 
man to look farther than the outſide ; and to come 
with a writ of enquiry into the title of the upſtart 
and the ſucceſsful. By the operation of theſe 
cauſes the inſolence of wealth has been in ſome de- 
gree moderated. Meantime 1t cannot be pretended 
that even among ourſelves the inequality is not 
ſtrained, ſo as to give birth to very unfortunate 
conſequences. If, in the enormous degree in 
which it prevails in ſome parts of the world, it 
wholly debilitate and emaſculate the human race, 
we ſhall ſee ſome reaſon to believe, that, even in 
the milder ſtate in which we are accuſtoined to 
behold it, it is ſtil] pregnant with the moſt miſ- 
chievous effects. 
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THE CHARACTERS OF MEN ORIGINATF IN THEIR 
EXTERNAL CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Theory of the human mind.—Suljef of the preſent 
chapter —of the next, —Erronecus opinions refuted, 
I. Innate principles, —This hypotheſis, 1. ſuper- 

 Jluous—2. unjati;fafory—3. abſurd. —II. Inſtincts. 
Examination of this dofFrine—of the arguments 
by which it has been inforced: from the early ac- 
tions of infants—from the defire of ſelf-preſerva- 
tion—from ſeif-love—from pity, Ill. Efefs of 
antenatal impreſſions and original ſtructure.— Vari- 
ableneſs of the charafters of men, — Eaſe with 
which impreſſions may be counteracted. Form of the 
infant undetermined. —Habits of men and other 


animals compared. Inference. Importance of theſe 


ſpeculations, —1V. Reaſorings of the preſent chapter 
applied. Three ſorts of education—1. accident 2. 
precept—3. political inſtitution. 


HUS far we have argued from hiſtorical 

facts, and from them have collected a very 
ſtrong preſumptive evidence, that political inſtitu- 
tions 


In the plan of this work it was originally conceived that it 
was adviſable not to preſs matters of cloſe and laborious ſpecula- 


tion in the outſet. It appeared as if moral and political philo- 
ſophy 
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tions have a more powerful and extenſive influence 
than it has been generally the practice to aſcribe to 
them, 

But we can never arrive at preciſe conceptions re- 
lative to this part of the ſubject, without entering in- 
to an analyſis of the human mind *, and endeavour- 

ing 
ſophy might aſſume ſomething more than had been uſual of a po- 
pular form, without deducting from the juſtneſs and depth of 


its inveſtigation, Upon reviſal however it was found that the 
inferences of the Firſt Book had been materially injured, by an 


overſcrupulouſneſs in that point. The fruit of the diſcovery was 


this and the following chapter, as they now ſtand. It is recom- 
mended, to the reader who finds himſelf deterred by their ap- 
parent difficulty, to paſs on to the OY diviſions of the 
enquiry. 

The doctrine of the preſent chapter, with ha variations, has 
been powerfully inforced by Helvetius. Rouſſeau has alſo treated 
it, Io far as relates to the moral habits of the human mind, with 
great ſucceſs in his Emile and his Diſcourſe on the Inequality 
of Mankind. 

* Some perſons have of late ſuggefted doubts concerning the 
propriety of the uſe of the word mind. An accurate philoſo- 
phy has led modern enquirers to queſtion the exittence of two 
claſſes of ſubſtances in the univerſe, to rejet the metaphybical 
denominations of ſpirit and ſoul, and even to doubt whether 
human beings have any ſatisfactory acquaintance with the pro- 
perties of matter. The ſame accuracy, it has been ſaid, onght 
to teach us to diſcard the term mind, But this objection ſcems 
to be premature. We are indeed wholly uncertain whether the 
cauſes of our ſenſations, heat, colour, hardneſs and extenſion [ the 
two former of theſe properties have been queſtioned in a very for- 
cible manner by Locke, Hum. Underſtanding, the two latter by 
Eoſcovich] be in any reſpe& ſimilar to the ideas they produce. 


Me know nothing of the ſubſtance or ſubſtratum of matter, or 
of 
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ing to aſcertain the nature of the cauſes by which a 
its operations are directed. Under this branch f 
the ſubject I ſhall attempt to prove two things; 
firſt, that the actions and diſpoſitions of mankind SubjeRt of 
. the preſent 

are the offspring of circumſtances and events, and chapter : 
not of any original determination that they bring 
into the world; and, ſecondly, that the great ſtream of the next. 
of our voluntary actions eſſentially depends, not 
upon the direct and immediate impulles of ſenſe, but 
upon the deciſions of the underſtanding. If theſe 
propoſitions can be ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, it will 
follow that the happineſs men are able to attain, is 
proportioned to the juſtneſs of the opinions they 
take as guides in the purſuit ; and it will only re- 
main, for the purpole of applying theſe premiſes to 
the point under conſideration, that we ſhould de- 
monſtrate the opinions of men to be, for the moſt 
part, under the abſolute control of political in- 
ſtitution. 

Firſt, The actions and diſpoſitions of men are 


of that which is the recipient , thought and perception. We 
do not-even know that the idea annexed to the word ſubſtance is 
correct, or has any counterpart in the reality of exiſtence. But, 
if there be any one thing that we know more certainly than 
another, it is the exiſtence of our own thonghts, ideas, percep- 
tions or ſenſations (by whatever term we may chooſe to expreſs 
them), and that they are ordinarily linked together ſo as to pro- 
duce the complex notion of unity or perſonal identity. Now it 
is this ſeries of thoughts thus linked together, without conſider- 
ing whether they reſide in any or what ſubſtratum, that is molt 
aptly expreſſed by the term mind; and in this ſenſe the term 


is intended to be uſed throngbout the following work. 
not 
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not the offspring of any original bias that they 
bring into the world in favour of one ſentiment or 
character rather than another, but flow entirely 
from the operation of circumſtances and events 
acting upon a faculty of receiving ſenſible im- 
preſſions. 

There are three modes in which the human 
mind has been conceived to be modified, inde- 
pendently of the circumſtances which occur, and 
the ſenſations excited in us: firſt, innate princi- 
ples ; ſecondly, inſtincts; thirdly, the original dif- 
terences of our ſtructure, together with the im- 
preſſions we receive in the womb. Let us ex- 
amine each of theſe in their order. 

Firſt, innate principles of judgment. Thoſe 
by whom this doctrine has been maintained, have 
ſuppoſed that there were certain branches of know- 
ledge, and thoſe perhaps of all others the moſt im- 
portant, concerning which we felt an irreſiſtible 
perſuaſion, at the ſame time that we were wholly 
unable to trace them through any channels of ex- 
ternal evidence and methodical deduction, They 
conceived therefore, thatthey were originally written 
in our hearts; or perhaps more properly ſpeaking, 
that there was a general propenſity in the human 
mind, ſuggeſting them to our reflections, and 
faſtening them upon our conviction. Accord- 
ingly, they eſtabliſhed the univerſal conſent of 
mankind as one of the moſt infallible criterions of 
fundamental truth, It appeared upon their ſyſ- 

5 dem, 
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tem, that we were furniſhed with a ſort of fixth 
ſenſe, the exiſtence of which was not proved to us, 
like that of our other ſenſes, by direct and proper 
evidence, but from the conſideration of certain 
phenomena in the hiſtory of the human mind, 
which cahnot be otherwiſe accounted for than by 
the aſſumption of this hypotheſis, 

There is an eſſential deficiency in every ſpecu- 
lation of this ſort. It turns entirely upon an ap- 
peal to our ignorance. Its language is as follows: 
« You cannot account for certain events from the 
known laws of the ſubjects to which they belong; 
therefore they are not deducible from thoſe laws ; 
therefore you muſt admit a new principle into the 
ſyſtem for the expreſs purpoſe of accounting for 
them.” But there cannot be a ſounder maxim of 
reaſoning, than that which points out to us the 
error of admitting into our hypotheſes unneceflary 
principles, or referring the phenomena that occur, 
to remote and extraordinary ſources, when they 
may with equal facility be referred to ſources which 
obviouſly exiſt, and the refults of which we daily 
obſerve. This maxim alone is ſufficient to per- 


ſuade us to reject the doctrine of innate principles. 


If we conſider the infinitely various cauſes by 
which the human mind is perceptibly modified, 


and the different principles, argument, imitation, | 


inclination, early prejudice and imaginary intereſt, 
by which opinion is generated, we ſhall readily 
perceive, that nothing can be more difficult than 
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to aſſign any apinion, exiſting among the human 


— ſpecies, and at the ſame time incapable of being 


generated by any of theſe cauſes and prin- 
ciples. 

A careful enquirer will be ſtrongly inclined to 
ſuſpect the ſoundneſs of opinions, which reſt for 
their ſup;-rt on ſo ambiguous a foundation as that 
of innate impreſſion. We cannot reaſonably quel- 
tion the exiſtence of facts; that is, we cannot deny 
the exiſtence of our ſenſations, or the ſeries in 
which they occur, We cannot deny the axioms 
of mathematics; for they exhibit nothing more 
than a conſiſtent uſe of words, and affirm of ſome 
idea that it is itſelf and not ſomething elſe. We 
can entertain little doubt of the validity of mathe- 
matical demonſtrations, which appear to be irre- 
ſiſtible concluſions deduced from identical propo- 
ſitions. We aſcribe a certain weight, ſometimes 
greater and ſometimes leſs, to conſiderations drawn 
from analogy. But what degree of weight ſhall 
we attribute to afirmations which pretend to reſt 
upon none of theſe grounds? The moſt prepo- 
ſterous propoſitions, incapable of any rational de- 
tence, havc in different ages and countries appealed 
to this incxplicable authority, and paſſed for infal- 
hble and innate. The enquirer that has no other 
object than truth, that refuſes to be miſled, and is 
determined to proceed only upon juſt and ſuffi- 
cient evidence, will find little reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with dogmas which reſt upon no other foundation, 

than 
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than a pretended neceſſity impelling the human 
mind to yield its aſſent. 

But there is a ſtill more irreſiſtible argument prov- 
ing to us the abſurdity of the ſuppoſition of innate 
principles. Every principle is a propoſition: ei- 
ther it affirms, or it denies. Every propoſition 
conſiſts in the connexion of at leaſt two diſtinct 
ideas, which are affirmed to agree or diſagree with 
each other. It is impoſſible that the propoſition 
can be innate, unleſs the ideas to which it relates 
be alſo innate. A connexion where there is no- 
thing to be connected, a propoſition where there 
is neither ſubject nor concluſion, is the moſt inco- 
herent of all ſuppoſitions. But nothing can be 
more incontrovertible, than that we do not bring 
pre- eſtabliſned ideas into the world with us. 

Let the 1nnate principle be, that virtue 1s a rule 
to which we are obliged to conform. - Here are 
three principal and leading ideas, not to mention 
ſubordinate ones, which it is neceſſary to form, 
before we can ſo much as underſtand the propo- 
ſition. What is virtue? Previouſly to our form- 
ing an idea correſponding to this general term, it 
ſeems neceſſary that we (hould bave obſerved the 
ſeveral features by which virtue is diſtinguiſhed, 
and the ſeveral ſubordinate articles of right con- 
duct, that taken together, conſtitutè that maſs of 
practical judgments to which we give the denomi- 
nation of virtue. Theſe are ſo ſar from being in- 


nate, that the moſt impartial and laborious en- 


quirers 
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quirers are not yet agreed reſpecting tnem, The 
next idea included in the above propoſition, is that 
of a rule or ſtandard, a generical meaſure with 
which individuals are to be compared, and their 
conformity or diſagreement with which is to deter- 
mine their value. Laſtly, there is the idea of 
obligation, its nature and ſource, the obliger and 
the ſanction, the penalty and the reward. 

Who is there in the preſent ſtate of ſcientifical 
improvement, that will believe that this vaſt chain 
of perceptions and notions is ſomething that we 
bring into the world with us, a myſtical magazine, 
ſhut up in the human embryo, whoſe treaſures are 
to be gradually unfolded as circumſtances ſhall re- 
quire ? Who does not perceive that they are regu- 
larly generated in the mind by a feries of impreſ- 
fions, and digeſted and arranged by aſſociation and 
reflexion ? | 

But, if we are not endowed with innate principles 
of judgment, it has nevertheleſs been ſuppoſed by 


| ſome perſons that we might have inſtincts to action, 


leading us to the performance of certain uſeful and 
neceſſary functions, independently of any previous 
reaſoning as to the advantage of theſe functions. 
Theſe inſtincts, like the innate principles of judg- 
ment we have already examined, are conceived to 
be original, a ſeparate endowment annexed to our 
being, and not any thing that irreſiſtibly flows from 
the mere faculty of perception and thought, as 
acted upon by the circumſtances, either of our 

animal 
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animal frame, or of the external objects, by which 
we are affected. They are liable therefore to the 
ſame objection as that already urged againſt innate 
principles. The ſyſtem by which they are at- 
tempted to be eſtabliſhed is a mere appeal to our 
ignorance, aſſuming that we are fully acquainted 
with all the poſſible operations of known powers, 
and impoſing upon us an unknown power as indiſ- 
penſible to the accounting for certain phenomena. 
If we were wholly unable to ſolve theſe phenomena, 
it would yet behove us to be extremely cautious in 
affirming that known principles and cauſes are in- 
adequate to their ſolution. If we are able upon 
ſtrict and mature inveſtigation to trace the greater 
part of them to their ſource, this neceſſarily adds 
force to the caution here recommended, 

An unknown cauſe is exceptionable, in the firſt 
place, inaſmuch as it is contrary to the experienced 
operation of ſcience to multiply cauſes, It is 
exceptionable, ſecondly, becauſe its tendency is to 
break that univerſal train of antecedents and conſe- 
quents, of which the hiſtory of the univerſe is com- 
poſed. It introduces an action apparently extrane- 
ous, inſtead of imputing the nature of what follows, 
to the properties of that which preceded. It bars 
the progreſs of enquiry by introducing that which is 
occult, myſterious and incapable of farther inveſti- 
ration, It allows nothing to the future improve- 
ments of human knowledge ; but repreſents the 
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BOOKT. limits of what is already known, as the limits of 
CHAP.1V. 
— human underſtanding. 
Let us review a few of the moſt common ex- 
amples adduced in favour of human inſtincts, and 
examine how far they authoriſe the concluſion that 
is attempted to be drawn from them: and firſt, 
ſome of thoſe actions which appear to ariſe in the 
molt inſtantaneous and irreſiſtible manner. 
ef the ar. A Certain irritation of the palm of the hand will 


guments by : . 
which it has produce that contraction of the fingers, which accom « 


* panies the action of graſping. This contraction will 
— Aron, at firſt take place unaccompanied with deſign, the 
of infants: object will be graſped without any intention to retain 
it, and let go again without thought or obſervation. 
After a certain number of repetitions, the nature of 
the action will be perceived; it will be performed 
with a conſciouſneſs of its tendency ; and even the 
hand ſtretched out upon the approach of any object 
that is deſired. Preſent to the child, thus far in- 
ſtructed, a lighted candle. The ſight of it will 
produce a pleaſurable ſtate of the organs of per- 
ception, He will probably ſtretch our his hand to 
the flame, and will have no apprehenſion of the pain 
of burning till he has felt the ſenſation. 

At the age of maturity, the eyelids inſtantaneouſly 
cloſe, when any ſubſtance, from which danger is ap- 
prehended, is advanced towards them; and this action | 
is ſo conſtant, as to be with great difficulty prevent- | 
ed by a grown perſon, though he ſhould explicitly || 

deſire 


1 
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deſire it. In infants there is no ſuch propenſity ; 
and an object may be approached to their organs, 
however near and however ſuddenly, without pro- 
ducing this effect. Frowns will be totally indiffe- 
ent to a child, who has never found them aſſociated 
with the effects of anger. Fear itſelf is a ſpecies of 
foreſight, and in no caſe exiſts till introduced by 
experience. | 
It has been ſaid, that the deſire of ſelf-preſer- 
vation is innate. I demand what is meant by this 
deſire ? Muſt we not underſtand by it, a preference 
of exiſtence to non-exiſtence ? Do we prefer any 
thing but becauſe it is apprehended to be good ? 
It follows, that we cannot prefer exiſtence; pre- 
viouſly to our experience of the motives for prefer- 
ence it poſſeſſes. Indeed the ideas of life and death 
are exceedingly complicated, and very tardy in 
their formation. A child deſires pleaſure and loaths 


pain, long before he can have any imagination re- 


ſpecting the ceaſing to exiſt. 

Again, it has been ſaid, that ſelf-love is innate. 
But there cannot be an error more eaſy of detection. 
By the love of ſelf we underſtand the approbaticn 
of pleaſure, and diſlike of pain: but this is only the 
faculty of perception under another name. Who 
ever denicd that man was a percipient being? Who 
ever dreamed that there was a particular inſtinct 
neceſſary to render him percipient? 

Pity has ſometimes been ſuppoſed an inſtance of 
innate principle; particularly as it ſeems to ariſe 
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with greater facility in young perſons, and perſons 
of little refinement, than in others. But it was 
reaſonable to expect, that threats and anger, cir- 
cumſtances that have been aſſociated with our own 
ſufferings, ſhould excite painful feelings in us in the 
caſe of others, independently of any laboured ana- 
lyſis. The cries of diſtreſs, the appearance of 
agony or corporal infliction, irreſiſtibly revive the 
memory of the pains accompanied by thoſe ſymp- 
toms in ourſelves. Longer experience and obſer- 
vation enable us to ſeparate the calamitics of others 


and our own ſafety, the exiſtence of pain in one ſub- 


ject and of pleaſure or benefit in others, or in the ſame 
at a future period, more accurately than we could be 
expected to do previouſly to that experience. 

If then it appear that the human mind is unat- 
tended either with innate principles or inſtincts, 
there are only two remaining circumſtances that 
can be imagined to anticipate the effects of inſtitu- 
tion, and fix the human character independently of 
every ſpecies of education : theſe are, the qualities 
that may be produced in the human mind pre- 
viouſly to the era of our birth, and the differences 
that may reſult from the different ſtructure of the 
greater or ſubtler elements of the animal frame. 

To objections derived from theſe ſources the an- 
ſwer will be in both cafes ſimilar. 

Firſt, ideas are to the mind nearly what atoms 


charatersof ATC to the body. The whole mals is in a perpetual 


flux ; nothing is ſtable and permanent; after the 
lapſe 
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lapſe of a given period not a ſingle particle proba- 
bly remains the ſame. Who knows not that in the 
courſe of a human life the character of the indivi- 
dual frequently undergoes two or three revolutions 
of its fundamental ſtamina ? The turbulent man 
will frequently become contemplative, the generous 
be changed into ſelfiſn, and the frank and good- 
humoured, into peeviſh and moroſe. How often 
does it happen that, if we meet our beſt loved 
friend after an abſence of twenty years, we look in 
vain in the man before us for the qualines that for- 
merly excited our ſympathy, and, inſtead of the 
exquiſite delight we promiſed ourſelves, reap no- 
thing but diſappointment ? If it is thus in habits 
apparently the moſt rooted, who will be diſpoſed to 
lay any extraordinary ſtreſs upon the impreſſions 
which an infant may have received in the womb of 
his mother ? 

He that confiders human life with an attentive 
eye, will not fail to remark that there 1s ſcarcely 
ſuch a thing in character and principles as an irre- 
mediable error. Perſons of narrow and limited 
views may upon many occaſions incline to fit 
down in deſpair; but thoſe who are poſleiied with 
a genuine energy will derive new incenuyes from 
miſcarriage. Has any unfortunate and undeſi- 
rable impreſſion been made upon the youthful 
mind? Nothing will be more eaſy than for a ju- 
dicious ſuperintendent, provided its nature is un- 
derſtood, and it is taken ſufficiently early, to re- 
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medy and obliterate it, Has a child paſſed a 
certain period of exiſtence in ill-judged indulgence 
and habits of command and caprice ? The ſkilful 
parent, when the child returns to its paternal roof, 
knows that this evil is not invincible, and ſets him- 
ſelf with an undoubting ſpirit to the removal of 
the depravity. It often happens that the very im- 
preſſion, which, if not counteracted, ſhall decide 
upon the purſuits and foriune of an entire life, 
might perhaps under other circumſtances be re- 
duced to complete inefficiency in half an hour. 

It is in corporeal ſtructure as in intellectual im- 
preſſions. The ſirſt impreſſions of our infancy are 
ſo much upon the ſurface, that their effects ſcarcely 
ſurvive the period of the impreſſion itſelf. The 
mature man ſeldom retains the fainteſt recollection 
of the incidents of the two firſt years of his life. 
Is it to be ſuppoſed that that which has left no 


trace upon the memory, can be in an eminent de- 


gree powerful in its aſſociated effects? Juſt ſo in 
the ſtructure of the animal frame. What is born 
into the world is an unfiniſhed ſketch, without 
character or deciſive feature impreſſed upon it. In 
the ſequel there is a correſpondence between the 
phy ſiognomy and the intellectual and moral quali- 
ties of the mind. But is it not reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe that this is produced, by the continual propen- 
ſity of he mind to modify its material engine in a 
pa ticular way? There is for the moſt part no 


eſſential difference between the child of the lord 
and 
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and of the porter. Provided he do not come into 
the world infected with any ruinous diſtemper, the 
child of the lord, if changed in the cradle, would 
ſcarcely find any greater difficulty than the other, 
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in learning the trade of his foſter father, and be- 


coming a carrier of burthens. The muſcles of 
thoſe limbs which are moſt frequently called into 
play, are always obſerved to acquire peculiar flexi- 
bility or ſtrength. It is not improbable, if it 
ſhould be found that the capacity of the ſcull of a 
wiſe man is gieater than that of a fool, that this 
enlargement ſhould be produced by the inceſ- 
ſantly repeated action of the intellectual faculties, 
eſpecially conſidering of how flexible materials the 
ſculls of infants are compoſed, and at how early 
an age perſons of eminent intellectual merit ac- 
quire ſome portion of their future characteriſtics. 
In the mean time it would be ridiculous to 
queſtion the real differences that exiſt between 
children at the period of their birth. Hercules 
and his brother, the robuſt infant whom ſcarcely 
any neglect can deſtroy, and the infant that is with 
difficulty reared, are undoubtedly from the mo- 


ment of parturition very different beings. If each 


of then could receive an education preciſely equal 


and eminently wiſe, the child labouring under ori- 


ginal diſadvantage. would be benefited, but the 
child to whom circumſtances had been moſt fa- 
vourable in the outſet, would always retain his pri- 
erity, Theſe conſiderations however do not ap- 
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pear materially to affect the doctrine of the preſent 
chapter ; and that for the following reaſons. 

Firſt, education never can be equal. The ine- 
quality of external circumſtances in two beings 
whoſe ſituations moſt nearly reſemble is ſo great, 
as to baffle all power of calculation. In the pre- 
ſent ſtate of mankind this is eminently the caſe. 
There is no fact more palpable, than that children 
of all ſizes and forms inditfe:enily become wiſe, 
It is not the man of great ſtature or vigorous make 
that outſtrips his fellow in underſtanding. Ir is 
not the man who poſſeſſes all the external ſenſes in 
the higheſt perfection. It is not the man whoſe 
health is moſt vigorous and invariable. Thoſe 
moral cauſes that awaken the mind, that inſpire 
ſenſibility, imagination and perſeverance, are diſ- 
tributed without diſtinction to the tall or the 


 dwarfiſh, the graceful or the deformed, the lynx- 


eyed or the blind. But, if the more obvious diſ- 
tinctions of animal ſtructure appear to have little 
ſhare in deciding upon their aſſociated varieties of 
intellect, it is ſurely in the higheſt degree unjuſti- 
fiable to attribute theſe varieties to ſuch ſubtle and 
imperceptible differences, as, being out of our 
power to aſlign, are yet gratuitouſly aſſumed to 
account for the moſt ſtupendous effects. This 
myſterious ſolution is the refuge of indolence or 
the inſtrument of impoſture, but incompatible 
with a ſober and perievering ſpirit of inveſti- 
gation. | 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, it is ſufficient to recollect the nature 
of moral cauſes to be ſatisfied that their efficiency 
is nearly unlimited. The eſſential differences that 
art to be found between individual and individual, 
originate in the opinions they form, and the cir- 
cumllances by which they are controled. It is 
inpoſũble to believe that the ſame moral train 
would not make nearly the ſame man. Let us 
ſuppoſe a being to have heard all the arguments 
and been ſubject ro all the excitements that were 
ever addreſſed to any celebrated character. The 
ſame arguments, with all their ſtrength and all 
their weakneſs, unaccompanied with the ſmalleſt 
addition or variation, and retailed in exactly the 
ſame proportions from month to month and year 
to year, muſt ſurely have produced the ſame opi- 
nions. The ſame excitements, without reſerve, 
whether direct or accidental, muſt have created the 
ſame propenſities. Whatever ſcience or purſuit 
was ſelected by this celebrated character, mult be 
loved by the perion reſpecting whom we are {up- 
poſing this identity of impreſſions. In fine, it is 
Impreſſion that makes the man, and, compared 
with the empire of impreſſion, the mere differences 
of animal ſtructure are inexpreſſibly unimportant 
and poweileſs. 

Theſe truths will be brought to our minds with 
much additional evidence if we compare in this 
reſpect the caſe of brutes with that of men. A- 
mong the inferior animals brecd 1s a circumitance 
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SD. of conſiderable importance, and a judicious mix- 
—— ture and preſervation in this point is found to be 
attended with the moſt unequivocal reſults. But 
nothing of that kind appears to take place in our 
own fpecies. A generous blood, a gallant and 
fearleſs ſpirit 1s by no means propagated from 
father to ſon. When a particular appellation is 
granted, as is uſually praQtiſed in the exiſting 
governments of Europe, to deſignate the deſcend- 
ants of a magnanimous anceſtry, we do not find, 
even with all the arts of modern education to aſſiſt, 
that ſuch deſcendants are the legitimate repreſenta- 
tives of departed heroiſm. Whence comes this 
difference? Probably from the more irreſiſtible 
operation of moral cauſes. It is not impoſſible 
that among ſavages thoſe differences would be 
conſpicuous, which with us are annihilated. It 1s 
not unlikely that, if men, like brutes, were with- 
held from the more conſiderable means of intel- 
leftual improvement, if they derived nothing from 
the diſcoveries and ſagacity of their anceſtors, if 
each individual had to begin abſolutely de novo 
in the diſcipline and arrangement of his ideas, blood 
or whatever other circumſtances diftinguiſh one 
man from another at the period of his nativity, | 
would produce as memorable effects in man, as 
they now do in thoſe claſſes of animals that are de- 
prived of our advantages. Even in the caſe of | 
brutes education and care on the part of man ſeems 


to be nearly indiſpenſible, if we would not have the 
foal 
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ſoal of the fineſt racer degenerate to the level of the BOOK. 
cart- horſe. In plants the peculiarities of ſoil decide 
in a great degree upon the future properties of 
each. But who would think of forming the cha- 
racter of a human being by the operations of heat 
and cold, dryneſs and moiſture upon the animal 
frame? With us moral conſiderations ſwallow up 
the effects of every other accident. Preſent a pur- 
ſuit to the mind, convey to it the apprehenſion of 
calamity or advantage, excite it by motives of 
averſion or motives of affection, and the flow and 
filent influence of material cauſes periſhes like dews 
at the riſing of the ſun. pu 

The reſult of theſe conſiderations is, that at the lnference. 
moment of birth man has really a certain character, 
and each man a character different from his fellows. 
The accidents which paſs during the months of 
percipiency in the womb of the mother, produce a 
real effect. Various external accidents, unlimited 
as to the period of their commencement, modify in 
different ways the elements of the animal frame, 
Every thing in the univerſe 1s linked and united 
together. No event, however minute and imper- 
ceptible, is barren of a train of conſequences, how- 
ever comparatively evaneſcent thoſe conſequences 
may in ſome inſtances be found. If there have been 
philoſophers that have aſſerted otherwiſe, and 
taught that all winds from the period of birth were 
preciſely alike, they have reflected diſcredit by 
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ſuch an incautious ſtatement upon the truth they 
propoſed to detend. 

But, though the original differences of man and 
man be arithmetically ſpeaking ſomething, ſpeak- 
ing in the way of a general and comprehenſive 
eſtimate they may be ſaid to be almoſt nothing. 
If the early impreſtions of our childhood may by a 
ſkilful obſerver be as it were obliterated almoſt 


as ſoon as made, how much leſs can the confuſed 


and unpronounced impreſſions of the womb, be 
expected to reſiſt the multiplicity of ideas that ſuc- 
ceſſively contribute to wear out their traces? If 
the temper of the man appear in many inſtances to 
be totally changed, how can it be ſuppoſed that 
there 1s any thing permanent and inflexible in the 
propenſities of a new-born infant? and, if not in 
the character of the diſpolition, how much leſs in 
that of the underſtanding ? 

Speak the language of truth and reaſon to your 
child, and be under no apprehenſion for the reſult, 
Show him that what you recommend 1s truly valu- 
able and deſirable, and fear not but he will deſire it. 
Convince his underſtanding, and you enliſt all his 


powers animal and intellectual in your ſervice. 
tow long has the genius of education been diſ- 
beartencd and unnerved by the pretence that man 
is born all that it is poſſible for him to become ? 
I low long has the jargon impoſed upon the world, 
wich would perſuade us that in inſtructing a man 

you 
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you do not add to, but unfold his ſtores ? The miſ- 
carriages of education do not proceed from the 
boundedneſs of its powers, but from the miitakes 
with which it is accompanied. We often inſpire 
diſguſt, where we mean to infuſe deſire. We are 
wrapped up in ourſelves, and do not obſerve, as 
we ought, ſtep by ſtep the ſenſations that pals in the 
mind of our hearer. We miſtake compulſion for 
perſuaſion, and de fade ourſelves into the belief that 
deſpotiſm 1s the road to the heart. 

Education will proceed with a ſirm ſtep and with 
genuine luſtre, when thoſe who conduct it ſhall 
know what a vaſt field it embraces; when they 
ſhall be aware, that the effect, the queſtion whether 
the pupil ſhall be a man of perſeverance and enter- 
priſe or a ſtupid and inanimate doit, depends upon 
the powers of thoſe under whole direction he is 
placed, and the {kill with which thole powers ſhall 
be applied. Induſtry will be exerted with tenfold 
alacrity, when it ſhall be generally confeſſed that 
there are no obſtacles to our improvement, which 
do not yield to the powers of induſtry, Multitudes 
will never exert the energy neceſſary to extraordi- 
nary ſucceſs, till they ſhall diſiniſs the prejudices 


that fetter them, get rid of the chilling ſyſtem of 
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occult and inexplicable cauſes, and conſider the hu- 


man mind as an intelligent agent, guided by motives 
and proſpects preſented to the underſtanding, and 
not by cauſes of which we have no proper cogni- 
ſance and can form no calculation. 


Apply 
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Apply theſe conſiderations to the ſubje& of po- 
litics, and they will authoriſe us to infer, that the 
excellencies and defects of the human character, ate 
not derived from cauſes beyond the reach of inge- 
nuity to modify and correct. If we entertain falſe 
views and be involved in pernicious miſtakes, this 
diſadvantage is not the offspring of an irreſiſtible 
deſtiny. We have been ignorant, we have been 
haſty, or we have been miſled. Remove the cauſes 
of this ignorance or this miſcalculation, and the ef- 
fects will ceaſe. Show me in the cleareſt and moſt 
unambiguous manner that a certain mode of pro- 
ceeding is molt reaſonable in itſelf or moſt condu- 
cive to my intereſt, and I ſhall infallibly purſue that 
mode, as long as the views you ſuggeſted to me 
continue preſent to my mind. The conduct of 
human beings in every ſituation is governed, by the 
judgments they make and the ſenſations that are 
communicated to them, | 

It has appeared that the characters of men are 
determined in all their moſt eſſential circumſtances 
by education. By education in this place I would be 
underſtood to convey the moſt comprehenſive ſenſe 
that can poſſibly be annexed to that word, including 
every incident that produces an idea in the mind, 
and can give birth to a train of reflexions. It may 
be of uſe for a clearer underſtanding of the ſubject 
we here examine to conſider education under three 
heads ; the education of accident, or thoſe impreſ- 
ſions we receive independently of any deſign on the 


5 part 
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part of the preceptor ; education commonly fo 
called, or the impreſſions which he intentionally 
communicates ; and political education, or the mo- 
dification our ideas receive from the form of go- 
vernment under which we live. In the courſe of 
this ſucceſſive review we ſhall be enabled in ſome 
degree to aſcertain the reſpective influence which 1s 
to be attributed to each. 

It is not- unuſual to hear perſons dwell with em- 
phaſis on the wide difference of the relults in two 
young perſons who have been educated together; 
and this has been produced as a deciſive argument 
in favour of the eſſential differences we are ſuppoſed 
to bring into the world with us. But this could 
ſcarcely have happened but from extreme inatten- 
tion in the perſons who have fo argued. Innume- 
rable ideas, or changes in the ſtate of the percipient 
being, probably occur in every moment of time. 
How many of theſe enter into the plan of the pre- 
ceptor? Two children walk out together. One 
buſies himſelf in plucking flowers or running after 
butterflies, the other walks in the hand of their con- 
ductor. Two men view a picture. They never 
ſee it from the ſame point of view, and therefore 
ſtrictly ſpeaking never ſee the ſame picture. If 
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I. accident: 


they ſit down to hear a lecture or any piece of in- 


ſtruction, they never fir down with the ſame degree 
of attention, ſeriouſneſs or good humour. The 
previous ſtate of the mind is different, and therefore 


the impreſſion received cannot be the ſame. It has 
| been 
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been found in the hiſtory of ſeveral eminent men, 
and probably would have been found much oftener 
had their juvenile adventures been more accurately 
recorded, that the moſt trivial circumſtance has 
ſometimes furniſhed the original occaſion of 
awakening the ardour of their minds and deter- 
mining the bent of their ſtudies, 

It may however reaſonably be ſuſpected whether 
the education of deſign be not, intrinſically conſi- 
dered, more powerful than the education of acci- 
dent. If at any time it appear impotent, this is 
probably owing to mifgake in the projet, The 
inſtructor continually fails in wiſdom of contrivance, 
or conciliation of manner, or both. It may often 
happen, either from the pedantry of his habits, or 
the impatience of his temper, that his recommen- 
dation ſhall operate rather as an antidote than an 
attraction. Preceptors are apt to pigue themſelves 
upon diſcloſing part and concealing part of the 
truth, upon a ſort of common-place, 7 exhor- 
tation to be addreſſed to youth, which it would be 
an inſult to offer to the underſtandings of men. But 
children are not inclined to conſider him entirely as 
their friend, whom they detect in an attempt to 
impoſe upon them. Were it otherwiſe, were we 
ſufficiently frank and ſufficiently {kilful, did we ap- 
ply ourſelves to excite the ſympathy of the young 
and gain their confidence, it is not to be believed 
but that the ſyſte matical meaſures of the preceptor 


would have a deciſive advantage over the def ultory 
and 
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and precarious influence of accidental impreſſion. 
Children are a fort of raw materia] put into our 
hands, a ductile and yielding ſubſtance, which if we 
do not ultimately mould in conformity to our 
wiſhes, it is becauſe we throw away the power 
commirted to us, - by the folly with which we are 
accuſtomed to exert it. But there 1s another error 
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not leis deciſive. The objæct we chooſe is an im- 


proper one. Our labour is expended, not in teach- 
ing truth, but in teaching falſhood. When that is 
the caſe, education is neceſſarily and happily maim- 
ed of half its powers. The ſucceſs of an attempt 
to miſlead can never be complete. We continually 
communicate in ſpite of ourſelves the materials of 
juſt reaſoning; reaſon is the genuine exerciſe, and 
truth the native element of an intellectual nature; 
it is no wonder therefore, that, with a crude and 
abortive plan to govern his efforts, the preceptor is 
perpetually baffled, and the pupil, who has been 
thus ſtored with ſyſtematic deluſions, and half-diſ- 
covered, clandeſtine truths, ſhould come out any 
thing rather than that which his inſtructor intended 
him. 

It remains to be confidered what ſhare political 
inſtitution and forms of government occupy in the 
education of every human being. Their degree of 
influence depends upon two eſſential circumſtances. 

Firſt, it is nearly impoſſible to oppoſe the edu- 
cation of the preceptor, and the education we de- 
rive from the forms of government under which we 

VOL, I. E live, 
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live, to each other; and therefore, however power- 
ful the former of theſe may be abſolutely con- 
ſidered, it can never enter the liſts with the latter 
upon equal terms. Should any one talk to us of 
reſcuing a young perſon from the ſiniſter influence 
of a corrupt government by the power of educa- 
tion, it will be fair to aſk, who is the preceptor by 
whom this taſk is to be effected? Is he born in the 
ordinary mode of generation, or does he deſcend 
among us from the ſkies ? Has his character been 
in no degree modified by that very influence he 
undertakes to counteract? It is beyond all contro- 
verſy, that men who live in a ſtate of equality, or 
that approaches equality, will be frank, ingenuous 
and intrepid in their carriage ; while- thoſe who in- 
habit where a great diſparity of ranks has prevailed, 
will be diſtinguiſhed by coldneſs, irreloluteneſs, ti- 
midity and caution. Will the preceptor in queſtion 
be altogether ſuperior to theſe qualities? Which of 
us is there who utters his thoughts in the fearleſs 
and explicit manner that true wiſdom would pre- 
ſcribe ? Who, that is ſufficiently critical and ſevere, 
does not detect himſelf every hour in ſome act of 
falſhood or equivocation, that example and early 
habits have planted too deeply to be eradicated ? 
But the queſtion 1s not, what extraordinary perſons 
can be found, who may ſhine illuſtrious exceptions to 
the prevailing degeneracy of their neighbours. As 
long as parents and teachers in general ſhall fall 
under the eſtabliſhed rule, it is clear that politics 

and 
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and modes of government will educate and infect 
us all. They poiſon our minds, before we can reſiſt, 
or ſo much as ſuſpe& their malignity. Like the 
barbarous directors of the Eaſtern ſeraglios, they 
deprive us of our virility, and fit us for their deſ- 
picable employment from the cradle. So falſe is 
the opinion that has too generally prevailed, that 
politics is an affair with which ordinary men have 

little concern. | 
Secondly, ſuppoſing the preceptor had all the 
qualifications that can reaſonably be imputed, let 
us recollect for a moment what are the influences 
with which he would have to ſtruggle. Political 
inſtitution, by the conſequences with which it is 
pregnanr, ſtrongly ſuggeits to every one who enters 
within its ſphere, what is the path he ſhould avoid, 
as well as what he ſhould purſue. Under a go- 
vernment fundamentally erroneous, he will ſee in- 
tre pid virtue proſcribed, and a ſervile and corrupt 
ſpirit uniformly encouraged. But morality itſelf is 
no:hing but a calculation of conſequences, What 
range confuſion will the ſpectacle of that knavery 
ich is univerſally practiſed through all the exiſt- 
ing Claſſes of ſociety, produce in the mind? The 
receptor cannot go out of the world, or prevent 
e communication of his pupil with human beings 
a character different from his own. Attempts 
that kind are generally unhappy, ſtamped with 
ne impreſſion of artifice, intolerance and uſurpa- 
on. From earlieſt infancy therefore there will be 
22 two 
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two principles contending for empire, the pecutiar 
and elevated ſyſtem of the preceptor, and the gro- 
veling views of the great maſs of mankind. Theſe 
will generate confuſion, uncertainty and irreſo- 
lution, At no period of life will the effect corre- 
ſpond to what it would have been, if the commu- 
nity were virtuous and wiſe. But its effect, obſcure 
and imperceptible for a time, may be expected to, 
burſt into exploſion at the period of puberty. When 
the pupil firſt becomes maſter of his own actions, 
and chooſes his avocations and his aſſociates, he wil 
neceſſarily be acquainted with many things of which 
before he had very ſlender notions. At this time 
the follies of the world wear their moſt alluring 
face. He can ſcarcely avoid imagining that he ha: 
hitherto laboured under ſome ſpecies of deluſion, 
Deluſion, when detected, cauſes him upon whom it 
was practiſed to be indignant and reſtive. The 


only chance which remains is that, after a time, lic 


ſhould be recalled and awakened : and againſt thi: 
chance there are the progreſſive enticements of ſo- 
ciety; ſenſuality, ambition, ſordid intereſt, fall: 
ridicule, and the inceſſant decay of that unblemiſhes 
purity which attended him in his outſet, The be! 
that can be expected, is that he ſhould return at la! 
to ſobriety and truth, with a mind hackneyed an 
relaxed by repeated errors, and a moral conſtitutio 
in which the ſeeds of debility have been widely an 
irretrievably ſown. 
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THE VOLUNTARY ACTIONS OF MEN 
IN THEIR OPINIONS, 


ORIGINATE 


Prevailing ideas on this ſulject. Its importance in the 
ſcience of politics —-I. Voluntary and involuntary 
attion diſtinguiſhed. — Inſerences.— Opinion of certain 
religioniſts on this ſubjet—of certain philoſophers. — 
Concluſion.— II. Self-deception confidered—Cuftom, 
or habit delineated. Actions proceeding from this 
ſource imperfectiy voluntary.—Subtlety of the mind. 
—Tendency of our progreſſive improvements. — Ap- 
plication.— III. Comparative powers of ſenſe and 
reaſon. — Nature of ſenſual gratification. Its evi- 
dent inferiority. —Objettion from the priority of ſen- 
Able impreſſions —refuted from analogy—from the 
progreſſive power of other impreſſions from experi- 
ence.— Inference. IU. Vulgar errors. — Meanings 
of the word paſſion — 1. ardour—2. deluſion—3. 
appetite—of the word nature. — J. Corollaries.— 
Truth will prevail over error capable of being 
brought home to the conviftion of the mind—onmi- 
potent, —Vice not incurable. —PerfeFibility of man, 


F by the reaſons already given we have removed 
the ſuppoſition of any original bias in the mind 


that is inacceſlible to human ſkill, and ſhown that 
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BOOK I. the defects to which we are now ſubject are not 
w— irrevocably entailed upon us, there is another que{- 
tion of no leſs importance to be decided, before the 
ground can appear to be ſufficiently cleared for po- 
litical melioration. There is a doctrine, the advo- 
cates of which have not been leſs numerous than 
thoſe for innate principles and inſtincts, teaching 
tt that the conduct of human beings in many im- 
portant particulars 15 not determined upon any 
grounds of reaſoning and compariſon, but by im- 
mediate and irreſiſtible impreſſion, in defiance of 
the concluſions and conviciion of the underſtanding, 
Man is a compound being,” ſay the favourers of 
this hypotheſis, “ made up of powers of reaſoning 
and powers of ſenſation. Theſe two principles are 
in perpetual] hoſtility; and, as reaſon will in ſome 
caſes ſubdue all the allurements of ſenſe, fo there 
are others in which the headlong impulſes of ſenſe 
will for ever defeat the tardy deciſions of judgment, 
He that ſhould attempt to regulate man entirely by 
his underſtanding, and extirpate the irregular infiu- 
ences of material excitement ; or that ſhould ima- 
gine it practicable by any proceſs and in any length 
of time to reduce the human ſpecies under the in- 


fluence of general truth“; would ſhow himſch 
profound) 


f 
1 Obiections have been ſtarted to the uſe of the word trut! 
| in th's a! :olute conſtruction, as if it implied in the mind of th: 
writer the notion of ſomething having an independent and { 


parate exiſtence, whereas nothing can be more certain than tha 
trut 
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profoundly ignorant of ſome of the firſt laws of our 
nature.“ 

This doctrine, which in many caſes has paſſed 
ſo current as to be thought ſcarcely a topic for exa- 
minarion, 1s highly worthy of a minute analyſis. 
If true, it, no leſs than the doctrine of innate prin- 
ciples, oppoſes a bar to the hopes and improvement 
of ſocial inſtitutions. Certain it is, that our pro- 
ſpects of melioration depend upon the progreſs of 
enquiry and the general advancement of knowledge. 
If therefore there be points, and thoſe important 
ones, in which, ſo to expreſs myſelf, knowledge and 
the thinking principle in man cannot be brought 
into contact, if, however great be the improvement 


truth, that is, affirmative and negative propoſitions, has ftrialy 
no exiſtence but in the mind of him who utters or hears it. But 
theſe objections ſeem to have been taken up too haſtily, It 
cannot be denied, that there are ſome propoſitions which are 
believed for a time and afterwards refuted ; and others, ſuch as 
moſt of the theorems of mathematics, and many of thoſe of 
natural philoſophy, reſpectiug which there is no probability that 
they ever will be refuted. Every ſubject of enquiry is ſuſcepti- 
ble of affirmation and negation ; and thoſe propoſitions con- 
cerning it, which deſcribe the real relations of things, may in a 
certain ſenſe, whether we be or be not aware that they do fo, 
be ſaid to be true. Taken in this ſenſe, truth is immutable. 
He that ſpeaks of its immutability, does nothing more than 
predict with greater or leſs probability, and ſay, This is what 
I believe, and what all reaſonable beings, till they ſhall fall ſhort 
of me in their degree of information, will continue to be- 
licve,” 
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BOOK I. of his reaſon, he will not the leſs certainly in many 
—— caſes act in a way irrational and abſurd, this conſi- 
; deration muſt greatly overcloud the proſpect of the 
moral reformer. | 
There is another conſequence that will flow 
from the vulgarly received doctrine upon this ſub- 
jet. If man be, by the very conſtitution of his 
nature, the ſubject of opinion, and if truth and rea- 
ſon when properly difplayed give us a complete 
hold upon his choice, then the ſearch of the politi- 
cal enquirer will be much ſimplified. Then we 
have only to diſcover what form of civil ſociety is 
moſt conformable to reaſon, and we may reſt aſ- 
ſured that, as ſoon as men ſhall be perſuaded from 
conviction to adopt that form, they will have ac- 
quired to themſelves an invaluable beneſit. But, if 
reaſon be frequently inadequate to its taſk, if there 
be an oppoſite principle in man, reſting upon its 
own ground, and maintaining a ſeparate juriſdiction, 
the moſt rational principles of ſociety may be ren- 
dered abortive, it may be neceſſary to call in mere 
ſenſible cauſes to encounter cauſes of the ſame na- 
ture, folly may be the fitteſt inſtrument to effect the 
purpoſes of wiſdom, and vice to diſſeminate and 
eſtabliſh the public benefit. In that caſe the ſalu- 
tary prejudices and uſeful deluſions (as they have 
been called) of ariſtocracy, the glittering diadem, 
the magnificent canopy, the ribbands, ſtars and 
titles of an illuſtrious rank, may at laſt be found the 


fitteſt 
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fitteſt inſtruments for guiding and alluring to his 
proper ends the ſavage, man “. 

Such 1s the nature of the queſtion to be examined, 
and ſuch its connexion with the enquiry concerning 
the influence of political inſtitutions. 

The more accurately to conceive the topic before 
us, it is neceſſary to obſerve that it relates to the 
voluntary actions of man. 

The diſtinction between voluntary and involun- 
tary action, if properly ſtated, is exceedingly ſimple. 
That action is involuntary, which takes place in us, 
either without foreſight on our part, or contrary to 
the full bent of our inclinations. Thus, if a child 
or a perſon of mature age burſt into tears in a 
manner unexpected or unforeſeen by himſelf, or 
if he burſt into tears, though his pride or any 
other principle make him exert every effort to 
reſtrain them, this action is involuntary. Vo- 
luntary action is, where the event is foreſeen 
previouſly to its occurrence, and tlie idea of 
certain conſequences to reſult form the cauſe or 
occaſion, or, as it is molt frequently termed, the 
motive , belonging to that event. Let it be ob- 
ſerved that the word, action, is here uſed in the 

* Book V, Chap. XV. 

+ The term motive is applicable in all caſes, where the regu- 
lar operations of inanimate matter are ſuperſeded by the iater- 
ference of intelligence. Whatever ſenſation or perception in the 
mind is capable of influencing this interference, is called motive. 


Motive therefore is applicable to the caſe of all actions origin- 
ating in ſenſation or perception, whether voluntary or involuntary. 
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ſenſe of natural philoſophers, as deſcriptive of a 


—— change taking place in any part of the univerſe, 


Inferences. 


without entering into the queſtion whether that 
change be neceſſary or free. | 

Now let us conſider what are the inferences that 
immediately reſult from the above ſimple and un- 
deniable explanation of voluntary action. 

Voluntary action is accompanied with foreſight ; 
the idea of certain conſequences is its motive.” But 
foreſight is not an affair of ſimple and immediate 
impulſe: it implies a ſeries of obſervations ſo ex- 
tenſive as to enable us from like antecedents to 
infer like conſcquents. Voluntary action is occa- 
ſioned by the idea of conſequences to reſult,” Wine 
is ſet before me, and I fill my glaſs. I do this, 
either becauſe I foreſee that the flavour will be 
agreeable to my palate, or that its effect will be to 
produce gaiety and exhilaration, or that my drink- 


ing it will prove the kindneſs and good humour I 


feel towards the company with which I am engaged. 
If in any caſe my action in filling dwindle into me- 
chanical or ſemi-mechanical, done with little or no 
adverting of the mind to its performance, it fo far 
becomes an involuntary action. But, if every vo- 
luntary action be performed for the ſake of its con- 
ſequences, then in every voluntary action there is 
compariſon and judgment. Every ſuch action pro- 
ceeds upon the apprehended truth of ſome propo- 
ſition. The mind decides © this is good” or © de- 
ſirable; and immediately upon that deciſion, if 
accom- 
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accompanied with a perſuaſion that we are compe- 
tent to accompliſh this good or deſirable thing, the 
limbs proceed to their office. The mind decides 
« this is better than ſomething elſe;“ either wine 
and cordials are before me, and I chooſe the wine 
rather than the cordials; or the wine only is pre- 
ſented or thought of, and I decide that to take the 
wine is better than to abſtain from it. Thus it appears 
that in every voluntary action there is preference or 
choice, which indeed are ſynonimous terms. 

This full elucidation of the nature of volun- 
tary action enables us to proceed a ſtep farther. 
Hence it appears that the voluntary actions of men 
in all caſes originate in their opinions. The actions 
of men, it will readily be admitted, originate in the 
ſtate of their minds immediately previous to thoſe 
actions. Actions therefore which are preceded by 
a judgment“ this is good,” or © this is deſirable,” 
originate in the ſtate of judgment or opinion upon 
that ſubject. It may happen that the opinion may 
be exceedingly fugitive ; it may have been pre- 
ceded by averſion and followed by remorle ; but it 
was unqueſtionably the opinion of the mind at the 
inſtant in which the action commenced. 

It is by no means uninſtructive to remark, how 
thoſe perſons, who ſeem moſt to have diſcarded the 
uſe of their reaſon, have frequently fallen by acci- 
dent, as it were, upon important truths. There has 
been a ſect of Chriſtians, who taught that the only 
point which was to determine the future everlaſting 
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happineſs or miſery of mankind was their faith. 


Bcing preſſed with the ſhocking immorality of their 


doctrine, and the crue] and tyrannical character it 
imputed to the author of the univerſe, ſome of the 
moſt ingenious of them have explained themſelves 
thus. i 

« Man is made up of two parte, his internal ſen- 
timents and his external conduct. Between theſe 
two there is a cloſe and indiſſoluble connexion; as 
are his ſentiments, ſo is his conduct. Faich, that 
faith which alone entitles to ſalvation, is indeed a 
man's opinion, but not every opinion he may hap- 
pen openly to profeſs, not every opinion, which 
floats idly in his brain, and is only recollected when 
he is gravely queſtioned upon the ſubject. Faith is 
the opinion that is always preſent'to the mind, that 
lives in the memory, or at leaſt infallibly ſuggeſts 
itſelf, when any article of conduct is conſidered with 
which it is materially connected. Faith is that 
ſtrong, permanent and lively perſuaſion of the un- 
derſtanding with which no deluſive temptations 
will ever be able ſucceſsfully to contend. Faith 
modifies the conduct, gives a new direction to the 
diſpoſitions, and renders the whole character pure 
and heavenly. ' But heavenly diſpoſitions only can 
fit a man for the enjoyment of heaven. Heaven in 
reality is not ſo properly a place as a ſtate of the 
mind ; and, if a wicked man could be introduced 
into the ſociety of“ ſaints made perfect,” he would 
be miſcrable. God therefore, when he requires 


faith 
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faith alone as a qualification for heaven, is fo far 
from being arbitrary, that he merely executes the 
laws of reaſon, and does the only thing it was poſſi- 
ble for him to do.” 

In this ſyſtem there are enormous abſurdities, 
but the view it exhibits of the ſource of voluntary 
action, ſufficiently correſponds with the analyſis we 
have given of the ſubject. + | 

The author of the Characteriſtics has illuſtrated 
this branch of the nature of man in a very maſterly 
manner. He obſerves: * There are few who 
think always conſittently, or according to one cer- 
tain hypotheſis upon any ſubject ſo abſtruſe and in- 
tricate as the cauſe of all things, and the ceconomy 
or government of the univerſe. For it is evident 
in the caſe of the moſt devout people, even by 
their own confeſlion, that there are times when 
their faith hardly can ſupport them in the belief of 
a ſupreme wiſdom; and that they are often tempted 
to judge diſadvantageouſly of a providence and juſt 
adminiſtration in the whole. 

© That alone therefore is to be called a man's 
opinion, which is of any other the moſt habitual to 
him, and occurs upon moſt occaſions. So that it 
is hard to pronounce certainly of any man, that he 
is an atheiſt ; becauſe, unleſs his whole thoughts are 
ar all ſeaſons and on all occaſions ſteadily bent 
againſt all ſuppoſition or imagination of deſign in 
things, he is no perfect atheiſt. In the ſame man- 
ner, if a man's thoughts are not at all times ſteady 
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and reſolute againſt all imagination af chance, for- 


tune or ill deſign in things, he is no perſe & theiſt. 


Concluſion. 


But, if any one believes more of chance and con- 
fuſion than of deſign, he 1s to be eſteemed more an 
atheiſt than a the iſt [this is ſurely not a very accu- 
rate or liberal view of the athciſtical ſyſtem], from 
that which moſt predominates, or has the aſcendant. 
And, in cafe he believes more of the prevalency of 
an ill deſigning principle than of a good one, he is 
rather a demoniſt, and may be iuſtly ſo called, from 


the ſide to which the balance of his judgment moſt 


inclines*,” a 
From this view of the ſubject we ſhall eaſily be 
led to perceive, how little the fact of the variable- 
neſs and inconſtancy of human conduct, is incom- 
patible with the principle here delivered, that the 
voluntary actions of men in all cafes originate in 
their opinions. The perſuaſion that exiſts in the 
mind of the drunkard in committing his firſt act of 
intoxication, that in ſo doing he complies with the 
moſt cogent and irreſiſtible reaſons capable of being 
aſſigned upon the ſubject, may be exceedingly tem- 
porary; but it is the clear and unequivocal perſua- 
ſion of his mind at the moment that he determines 
upon the action. The thoughts of the murderer 
will frequently be in a ſtate of the moſt tempeſtuous 
fluctuation; he may make and unmake his diaboli- 
cal purpoſe fifty times in an hour; his mind may 
be torn a thouſand ways by terror and fury, malig- 
* CharaQteriſtics ; Treatiſe IV, B. I, Part i, 5 2, 
nity 
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nity and remorſe. But, whenever his reſolution is er . 
formed, it is formed upon the ſuggeſtions of tale 
rational faculty ; and, when he ultimately works up 
his mind to the perpetration, he is then moſt 
ſtrongly impreſſed with the ſuperior recommen- 
dations of the conduct he purſues. One of the 
fallacies by which we are moſt frequently induced 
to a conduct which our habitual judgment diſap- 
proves, 1s that our attention becomes ſo engrofled 
by a particular view of the ſubject, as wholly to 
forget for the moment thoſe conſiderations which at 
other times were accuſtomed to determine our opi- 
nion. In fuch caſes it frequently happens, that the 
neglected conſideration recurs the inſtant the hurry | 
of action has ſubſided, and we ſtand aſtoniſhed at | 
our own infatuation and folly, 
This reaſoning, however clear and irreſiſtible it 11. Self-de- 'N 
may appear, 1s yet expoſed to one very ſtriking — 4 
objection. © According, to the ideas here deliver- 
ed, men always proceed in their voluntary actions 
upon judgments extant to their underſtanding. 
Such judgments muſt be attended with conſciouſ- 
neſs ; and, were this hypotheſis a ſound one, nothing 
could be more eaſy than for a man in all caſes to 
aſſign the preciſe reaſon that induced him to any 
particular action. The human mind would then 
be a very ſimple machine, always aware of the 
grounds upon which it proceeded, and ſelf-decep- 
tion would be impoſſible. But this ſtatement is 
completely in oppoſition to experience and hiſtory. 
5 Aſk 
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Aſk a man the reaſon why he puts on his clothes, 
why he eats his dinner, or performs any other ordi- 


' nary action of his life. He immediately heſitates, 


endeavours to recolle& himſelf, and often aſſigns a 
reaſon the moſt remote from what the true philoſo- 
phy of motive would have led us to expect. No- 
thing is more clear, than that the moving cauſe of 
this action was not expreſsly preſent to his appre- 
henſion at the time he performed it. Self-decep- 
tion is ſo far from impoſlible, that it is one of the 
moſt ordinary phenomena with which we are ac- 
quainted. Nothing is more uſual than for a man to 
impute his actions to honourable motives, when it 
is nearly demonſtrable that they flowed from ſome 


corrupt and contemptible ſource. On the other 


hand many perſons ſuppoſe themſelves to be worſe, 
than an impartial ſpectator will find any good rea- 
ſon to believe them. A penetrating obſerver will 
frequently be able to convince his neighbour that 
upon ſuch an occaſion he was actuated by motives 
very different from what he imagined. Philoſo- 
phers to this hour diſpute whether human beings in 
their moſt virtuous exertions, are under the power 
of diſintereſted benevolence, or merely of an en- 
lightened ſelf-intereſt, Here then we are preſented, 
in one or other of theſe ſets of philoſophers, with a 
ſtriking inſtance of men's acting from motives 
diametrically oppoſite to thoſe which they ſuppoſe 
to be tne guides of their conduct. Self-examination 


is to a proverb one of the moſt arduous of thoſe 
taſks 


_ MM a oc 
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taſks which true virtue impoſes, Are not theſe BOOK L 
facts in expreſs contradiction to the doctrine, that 
the voluntary actions of men in all caſes originate 
in the judgments of the underſtanding ?” 

Undoubtedly the facts which have been here Cults os 
enumerated appear to be ſtrictly true. To deter- neat. 
mine how far they affect the doctrine of the preſent 
chapter, it is neceſſary to return to our analyſis of 
the phenomena of the human mind. Hitherto we 
have conſidered the actions of human beings only 
under two claſſes, voluntary and involuntary. In 
ſtrictneſs however there is a third claſs, which be- 
longs to neither, yet partakes of the nature of 
both. 

We have already defined voluntary action to be Adlon, pre- 
that of which certain conſequences, foreſeen, and from this 
conſidered either as objects of deſire or averſion, — y 
are the motive. Foreſight and volition are inſepa- ks 
rable. But what is foreſeen muſt by the very terms 
be preſent to the underſtanding. Every action 
therefore, ſo far as it is perfectly voluntary, flows 
ſolely from the deciſion of the judgment. But the 
actions above cited, ſuch as relate to our garments 
and our food, are only imperfectly voluntary “. 

In reſpe& of volition there appear to be two 


ſtages in the hiſtory of the human mind. Foreſight 


* This diſtribution is in ſubſtance the ſame as that of Hart- 
ley ; but is here introduced without any attention to adopt the 
n peculiarities of his phraſeology. OL/ervations on Man, Chap. I. 
ſe $ ii. 5 rop. 21, | 
© vor. 1, 1 | is 
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ſounded in actions originally involuntary and me- 
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is the reſult of experience ; therefore foreſight, and 
by parity of reaſoning volition, cannot enter into WW. 
the earlieſt actions of a human being. As ſoon 
however as the infant perceives the connexion be- 
tween certain attitudes and geſtures and the cir- of 
cumſtance of receiving ſuck, for example, he is Men 
brought to deſire thoſe preliminaries for the ſake of 
that reſult. Here, ſo far as relates to volition and 
the judgment of the underſtanding, the action is as 
ſimple as can well be imagined. Yet, even in this 
inſtance, the motive may be ſaid to be complex. 
Habit, or cuſtom, has its ſhare. This habit 1s 


chanical, and modifies after various methods ſuch 
of our actions as are voluntary. 

But there are habits of a ſecond ſort. In pro- 
portion as our experience enlarges, the ſubjects of 
voluntary action become more numerous. In this 
ſtate of the human being he ſoon comes to perceive 
a conſiderable ſimilarity between ſituation and fitu- 
ation. In conſequence he feels inclined to abridge 
the proceſs of deliberation, and to act today con- 
formably to the determination of yeſterday. Thus 
the underſtanding fixes for itſelf reſting places, is 
no longer a novice, and is not at the trouble con- 
tinually to go back and reviſe the original reaſons 
which determined it to a courſe of action. Thus 
the man acquires habits, from which it is very 
difficult to wean him, and which he obeys without 
bein, able to aſſign either to himſelf or others, any 

explicic 
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explicit reaſon for his proceeding. This is the 2 


i : RAP. V. 
© hiſtory of prepoſſeſſion and prejudice. —— 

Let us conſider how much there is of voluntary, : 
and how much of involuntary in this fpecies of : 
action. Let the inſtance be of a man going to | 
church today, He has been accuſtomed, ſuppoſe, It 
to a certain routine of this kind from his childhood. 3 
Moſt undoubtedly then in performing this function A 
today, his motive does not ſingly conſiſt of induce- * 
ments preſent to his underſtanding. His feelings 1 
are not of the ſame nature as thoſe of a man who x 

ould be perſuaded by a train of reaſoning to per- k 
orm that function for the firſt time in his life. His 1 
aſe is partly ſimilar to that of a ſcholar who has " 
zone through a courſe of geometry, and who now * 
delie ves the truth of the propoſitions upon the teſ- 4 
imony of his memory, though the proofs are by no 1 

eans preſent to his underſtanding. Thus the per- | 

n in queſtion is partly induced to go to church by 1 

ſons which once appeared ſufficient to his under- 4 

anding, and the effects of which remain, though 1 
Ne reafons are now forgotten, or at leaſt are not H 
* {Wontinually recollected. He goes partly for the 4 
ee of decorum, character, and to ſecure the good 5 
ill of his neighbours. A part of his inducement thy 
o perhaps is, that his parents accuſtomed him to I 
d church at firſt from the mere force of autho- oy 
and that the omiſſion of a habit to which we 7 
* e been formed, is apt to fit aukwardly and un- 1 
7 lily upon the human mind. Thus it happens 10 
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that a man who ſhould ſcrupulouſly examine his 


difficulty in ſatisfying his mind as to the preciſe 
motive, or proportion contributed by different mo- 
tives, which maintained his adherence to that prac- 
tice, 

It is probable however that when he goes to 
church he determines that this action is right., 
proper or expedient, referring for the reaſons 
which prove this rectitude or expediency, to tie 
complex impreſſion which remains in his mind, 
from the inducements that at different time: 
inclined him to that practice. It is ſtill mor 
reaſonable to believe that, when he ſets out, ther: 
is an expreſs volition, foreſight or apprehendec 
motive inducing him to that particular action, and 


that he proceeds in ſuch a direction becauſe fe 
knows it leads to the church. Now, ſo much to 
this action as proceeds from actually . exiſtis 
foreſight and apprehended motive, it is prop th 
to call perfe&ly voluntary. So much as prof ap 
ceeds upon a motive, out of ſight, and the o vo 
ration of which depends upon habit, is imperfec:gilſ ſio 
voluntary. W 
This ſort of habit however muſt be admitted i fro 
retain ſomething of the nature of voluntarineſs i up: 


two reaſons. Firſt, it proceeds upon judgment, 
apprehended motives, though the reaſons of il cie 
judgment be out of fight and forgotten; at ! 
time the individual performed the firſt action of 
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kind, his proceeding was perfectly voluntary. Se- Ab . 
condly, the cuſtom of language authoriſes us in de 
nominating every action as in ſome degree volun- 
tary, which a volition, foreſight or apprehended 
motive in a contrary dire ction might have prevent- 
ed from taking place, 

Perhaps no action of a man arrived at years of — of 


maturity is, in the ſenſe above defined, perfectly 


„ 
n 


n 
— 


um 
p > 


voluntary; as there is no demonſtration in the 1 
higher branches of the mathematics, which contains 'Y 
the whole of its proof within itſelf, and does not '$ 
depend upon former propoſitions, the proofs of | 4 
which are not preſent to the mind of the learner. 9 
The ſubtlety of the human mind in this reſpect is lt 
incredible. Many ſingle actions, if carefully ana- ll; 
lyſed and traced to their remoteſt ſource, would be ＋ 
found to be the complex reſult of different motives, 9 
to the amount perhaps of ſome hundreds. 1 
In the mean time it is obvious to re mark, that Tendeney i 
of our pro- i 


the perfection of the human character conſiſts in greifive im- 
approaching as nearly as poſſible to the perfectly ö 
voluntary ſtate, We ought to be upon all occa- 
ſions prepared to render a reaſon of our actions. 
We ſhould remove ourſelves to the fartheſt diſtance 
from the ſtate of mere inanimate machines acted 
upon by cauſes of which they have no underſtand- 
ing. We ſhould be cautious of thinking it a ſuffi- 
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cient reaſon for an action, that we are accuſtomed 4 
to perform it, and that we once thought it right. 1 
The human underſtanding has ſo powerful a ten- a 
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dency to improvement, that it is more than proba. 
—— ble that in many inſtances the arguments which once 
appeared to us ſufficient, would upon re-examination 
appear inadequate and futile, We ſhould therefore 
ſubject them to perpetual reviſal. In our ſpecula- 
tive opinions and our practical principles we ſhould 


never conſider the book of enquiry as ſhut. 


We 


ſhould accuſtom ourſelves not to forget the reaſons 
that produced our determination, but be ready upon 
all occaſions clearly to announce and fully to enu- 


merate them. 


Having thus explained the nature of human ac- 
tions, involuntary, imperfectly voluntary, and vo- 
luntary, let us conſider how far this explanation 
affects the doctrine of the preſent chapter. Now it 
ſhould ſeem that the great practical political prin- 


ciple remains as entire as ever. 


Still volition and 


foreſight, in their ſtrict and accurate conſtruction, 


are inſeparable. 


All the moſt important occaſion: 


of our lives are capable of being ſubjected at plea- 
ſure to a deciſion, as nearly as poſſible, perſectly vo. 
luntary. Still it remains true that, when the under- 
ſtanding clearly perceives rectitude, propriety and 
eligibility to belong to a certain conduct, and {6 
long as it has that perception, that conduct will in- 
fallibly be adopted. A perception of truth will 
inevitably be produced by a clear evidence brought 


home to the underſtanding, and the conſtancy oi 


the perception will be proport:oned to the appre- 
hended value of the thing perceived, Reafor 
| therefore 
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therefore and conviction {till appear to be the pro- 
per inſtrument, and the ſufficient inſtrument for 
regulating the actions of mankind. | 
Having ſufficiently eſtabliſhed the principle, that 
in all cafes of volition we act, not from impulſe, 
but opinion, there is a farther obſtacle to be re- 
moved, before this reaſoning can be uſefully ap- 
plied to the ſubject of political melioration. It 
may be objected by a perſon who ſhould admit the 
force of the above arguments, © that little was 
gained by this expoſition to the cauſe it was intend- 
ed to promote. Whether or no the actions of men 
frequently ariſe, as ſome authors have aſſerted, from 
immediate impreſſion, it cannot however be denied 
that the perturbations of ſenſe frequently ſeduce the 
judgment, and that the ideas and temporary notions 
they produce are too ſtrong for any force that can 
be brought againſt them. But, what man is now in 
this reſpect, he will always to a certain degree re- 
main. He will always have ſenſes, and, in ſpite of 
all the attempts which can be made to mortify 
them, their pleaſures will always be accompanied 
with irritation and allurement. Hence it appears, 
that all ideas of yaſt and extraordinary improve- 
ment in man are viſionary, that he will always re- 
main in ſome degree the dupe of illuſion, and that 
reaſon, and abſolute, impartial truth, can never 
hope to poſſeſs him entire.” 
The firſt obſervation that ſuggeſts itſelf upon this 
ſtatement is, that the points already eſtabliſhed tend 
F 4 in 
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00K 1. in ſome degree to ſet this new queſtion in a clearer 
light, From them it may be inferred that the con- 
tending forces of reaſon and fenſe, in the power 
they exerciſe over our conduct, at leaſt paſs through 
the ſame medium, and aſſume the ſame form, It 
is opinion contending with opinion, and judgment 
with judgment ; and this conſideration 1s not unat- 
tended with encouragement. When we diſcourſe 
of the comparative powers of appetite and reaſon, 
we ſpeak of thoſe actions, which have the conſent 
of the mind, and partake of the nature of voluntary. 
The queſtion neither is nor deſerves to be, reſpect- 
ing caſes where no choice is exerted and no pre- 
ference ſhown. Every man is aware, that the caſes, 
into which volition enters either for a part or the 
whole, are ſufficiently numerous, to decide upon all 
that is moſt important. in the events of our life, It 
follows therefore that, in the contention of ſenſe and 
reaſon, it cannot be improbable to hape that the 
opinion which is intrinſically the beſt founded ſhall 
ultimately prevail. 
| —— But let us examine a little minutely theſe plea- 
N ſures of ſenſe, the attractions of which are ſuppoſed 
to be ſo irreſiſtible. In reality they are in no way 
enabled to maintain their hold upon us, but by 
means of the adſcititious ornaments with which 
they are aſſiduouſly connected. Reduce them to 
their true nakedneſs, and they would be gene- 
rally deſpiſed. Where almoſt is the man, who 
would ſit down with impatient eagerneſs to the 
moſt 
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moſt ſplendid feaſt, the moſt exquiſite viands and Ge . 
highly flavoured wines, “ taſte after taſte upheld ys 
with kindlieſt change,” if he muſt ſit down alone, 
and it were not relieved and aſſiſted by the more 
exalted charms of ſociety, converſation and mutual 
benevolence ? Strip the commerce of the ſexes of 
all ics attendant circumſtances; and the effect would 
be ſimilar. Tell a man that all women, ſo far as 
ſenſe is concerned, are nearly alike, Bid him 
therefore take a partner without any attention to 
the ſymmetry of her perſon, her vivacity, the vo- 
luptuous ſoftneſs of her temper, the affectionatè 
kindneſs of her feelings, her imagination or her 
wit. You would probably inſtantly convince him 
that the commerce itſelf, which by ſuperficial ob- 
ſervers is put for the whole, is the leaſt important 
branch of the complicated conſideration to which it 
belongs. It is probable that he who ſhould form 
himſelf with the greateſt care upon a ſyſtem of ſo- 
litary ſenſualiſm, would come at laſt to a deciſion 
not very different from that which Epicurus is ſaid 
to have adopted, in favour of freſh herbs and water 
from the ſpring. | 
* But let it be confeſſed that the pleaſures of 
ſenſe are unimportant and trivial. It is next to be 
aſked, whether, trifling as they are, they may not 
nevertheleſs poſſeſs a deluſive and treacherous 
power, by means of which they may often be ena- 
bled to overcome every oppoſition ?” 


The better to determine this queſtion, let- us 1 
ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe a man to be engaged in the progreſſive 
voluptuouſneſs of the moſt ſenſual ſcene. Here, 
if ever, we may expect ſenſation to be triumphant, 
Paſſion is in this caſe in its full career. He impa- 
tiently ſhuts out every conſideration that may diſ- 
turb his enjoyment; moral views and diſſuaſives can 
no longer obtrude themſelves into his mind; he 
reſigns himſelf, without power of reſiſtance, to his 
predominant idea. Alas, in this fituation nothing 
is ſo eaſy as to extinguiſh his ſenſuality ! Tell him 
at this moment that his father is dead, that he has 
loſt or gained a conſiderable ſum of money, or even 
perhaps that his favourite horſe is ſtolen from the 
meadow, and his whole paſſion ſhall be inſtantly 
annihilated : So vaſt is the power which a mere 
Propoſition poſſeſſes over the mind of man. So 
conſcious are we of the precariouſneſs of the faſci- 
nation of the ſenſes, that upon ſuch occaſions we 
provide againſt the ſlighteſt interruption. If our 
little finger ached, we might probably immediately 
bid adieu to the empire of this ſuppoſed almighty 
power. It is ſaid to be an experiment ſucceſsfully 
made by ſailors and perſons in that claſs of ſociety, 


to lay a wager with their comrades that the ſexual 


intercourſe ſhall not take place between them and 
their bedfeilow the enſuing night, and to truſt to 
their veracity for a confeſſion of the event. The 
only means probably by which any man ever ſuc- 
ceeds in indulging the pleaſures of ſenſe, in contra- 


diction to the habitual perſuaſion of his judgment, 
I is 
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is by contriving to forget every thing that can be 
offered againſt them. If notwithſtanding all his 
endeavours the unwiſhed for idea intrudes, the in- 
dulgence inſtantly becomes impoſſible. Is it to be 
ſuppoſed that that power of ſenſual allurement, 
which muſt be carefully kept alive, and which the 
flighteſt accident overthrows, can be invincible 
only to the artillery cf reaſon, and that the moſt 
irreſiſtible conſiderations of juſtice, intereſt and 
happineſs will never be able habitually to control it? 

To conſider the ſubject in another point of view. 
It ſeems to be a ſtrange abſurdity, to hear men 


_ aſſert that the attractions of ſenſual pleaſure are 


irreſiſtible, in contradiction to the multiplied ex- 
perience of all ages and countries. Are all good 
ſtories of our nature falſe? Did no man ever reſiſt 
temptation? On the contrary, have not all the 
conſiderations which have power over our hopes, 
our fears, or our weakneſſes been, in competition 
with a firm and manly virtue, employed in vain ? 
But what has been done, may be done again. What 
has been done by individuals, cannot be impoſſible, 
in a widely different ſtate of ſociety, to be done by 

the whole ſpecies. | 
The ſyſtem: we are here combating, of the irre- 
ſiſtible power of ſenſual allurements, has been nu- 
merouſly ſupported, and a variety of arguments has 
been adduced in its behalf. Among other things 
it has been remarked, © that, as the human mind 
has no innate and original principles, ſo all the in- 
formation 
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formation it has, is derived from ſenſation ; and every 
thing that paſſes within it, is either direct impreſſion 
upon our external organs, or the ſubſtance of ſuch 
impreſſions modified and refined through certain 
intellectual ſtrainers and alembics. It is therefore 
reaſonable to conclude, that the original ſubſtance 
ſhould be moſt powerful in its properties, and the 
pleaſures of external ſenſe more genuine than any 
other pleaſure. Every ſenſation is by its very na- 
ture accompanied with the idea of pleaſure or pain 
in a vigorous or feeble degree. The only thing 
which can or ought to excite deſire, 1s happineſs or 
agreeable ſenſation. It is impoſſible that the hand 
can be ſtretched out to obtain any thing, except ſo 
far as it is conſidered as defirable ; and to be de- 
firable is the ſame thing as to have a tendency to 
communicate pleaſure. Thus, after all the com- 
plexities of philoſophy, we are brought back to this 
ſimple and irreſiſtible propoſition, that man is an 
animal purely ſenſual. Hence it follows that in all 
his tranſactions much muſt depend upon immediate 
impreſſion, and little is to be attributed to the ge- 
neralities of ratiocination.“ 

All the premiſes in the objection here ſtated are 
unqueſtionably true. Man is juſt ſuch an animal as 
the objection deſcribes, Every thing within him 
that has a tendency to voluntary action is an affair 
of external or internal ſenſe, and has relation to 
pleaſure or pain, But it does not follow from 
hence, that the pleaſures of our external organs are 

more 
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more exquiſite than any other pleaſures. It is by 
no means unexampled for the reſult of a combi- 
nation of materials to be more excellent than the 
materials themſelves. Let us conſider the materials 
by means of which an admirable poem, or, if you 
will, the author of an admirable poem, is conſtruct- 
ed, and we ſhall immediately acknowledge this to 
be the caſe. In reality the pleaſures of a ſavage, 
or, which is much the ſame thing, of a brute, are 
feeble indeed compared with thoſe of the man ot 
civiliſation and refinement. Our ſenſual pleaſures, 
commonly ſo called, would be almoſt univerſally 
deſpiſed, had we not the art to combine them with 
the pleaſures of intellect and cultivation, No man 
ever performed an act of exalted benevolence, 
without having ſufficient reaſon to know, at leaſt 
ſo long as the ſenfation was preſent to his mind, 
that all the gratifications of appetite were contemp- 
tible in the compariſon, That which gives the 
| laſt zeſt to our enjoyments, is the approbation of 
our own minds, the conſciouſneſs that the exertion 
we have made was ſuch as was called for by im- 
partial juſtice and reaſon ; and this conſciouſneſs 
will be clear and fatisfying in proportion as our de- 
ciſion in that reſpect is unmixed with error. Our 
perceptions can never be ſo luminous and accurate 
in the belief of falſhood as of truth. 

The great advantage poſſeſſed by the allurements 
of ſenſe is, © that the ideas ſuggeſted by them are 
definite and preciſe, while thoſe which deal in gene- 
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G, ralities are apt to be faint and obſcure. The dif- 
— ference is like that between things abſent and pre- 
fent; of the recommendations poſſeſſed by the 
latter we have a more vivid perception, and ſeem 
to have a better aſſurance of the probability of 
their attainment. Theſe circumſtances muſt ne- 
ceſſarily, in the compariſon inſtituted by the mind 
in all ſimilar caſes, to a certain degree incline the 
balance towards that fide. Add to which, that 
what is preſent forces itſelf upon our attention, 
while that which is abſent depends for its recurrence 
upon the capriciouſneſs of memory.” 

But theſe advantages are ſeen upon the very face 
af them to be of a precarious nature. If my ideas 
of virtue, benevolence and juſtice, or whatever it is 
that ought to reſtrain me from an improper leaning 
to the pleaſures of ſenſe, be now leſs definite and 
preciſe, they may be gradually and unlimitedly 
improved. If I do not now ſufficiently perceive 
all the recommendations they poſſeſs, and their 
clear ſuperiority over the allurements of ſenſe, there 
is ſurely no natural impoſſibility in my being made 
to underſtand a diſtinct propoſition, or in my being 
fully convinced by an unanſwerable argument. As 
to recollection, that is certainly a faculty of the 
mind which is capable of improvement; and the 
point, of which J have been once intimately con- 
vinced and have had a lively and profound impreſ- 
ſion, will not eaſily be forgotten when the period 
of action ſhall arrive. 
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It has been ſaid © that a rainy day will frequently 
convert 2 man of valour into a coward.” If that 
ſhould be the caſe, there is no preſumption in af- 
firming that his courage was built upon very ſlight 
and inadequate motives. How long would a ſen- 
fation of this kind be able to hold out againſt the 
idea of the benefits to ariſe from his valour, ſafety 
to his family and children, defeat to an unjuſt and 
formidable aſſailant, and freedom and felicity to be 
ſecured to his country ? In reality, the atmoſphere, 
inſtead of conſiderably affecting the maſs of man- 
kind, affects in an eminent degree only a ſmall 
part of that maſs. The majority are either 
above or below it; are either too groſs to feel 
{trongly theſe minute variations, or too buſy to at- 
tend to them. The caſe is to a conſiderable degree 
the ſame with the reſt of our animal ſenſations, 
« Indigeſtion,” it has been ſaid, © perhaps a fit of 
the tooth ach, renders a man incapable of ſtrong 
thinking and ſpirited exertion.” How far would 
they be able to maintain their ground againſt an 
unexpected piece of intelligence of the moſt de- 
lightful nature? 

Pain is probably more formidable in its attacks 
upon us, and more exquiſitely felt than any ſpecies 
of bodily pleaſure. Yet all hiſtory affords us ex- 
amples, where pain has been contemned and defied 
by the energies of intellectual reſolution, Do we 
not read of Mutius Scævola who ſuffered his hand 
to be deſtroyed by fire without betraying any ſymp- 
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tom of emotion, and archbiſhop Cranmer who 
; endured the fame trial two hundred years ago in 
our own country? Is it not recorded of Anaxarchus 
that, while ſuffering the moſt excruciating tortures, 
he exclaimed, © Beat on, tyrant! Thou mayeſt 
deſtroy the ſhell of Anaxarchus, but thou canſt not 
touch Anaxarchus himſelf?” The very ſavage 
Indians ſing amidſt the wanton tortures that are 
inflicted on them, and tauntingly provoke their 
tormentors to more ingenious cruelty, When we 
read ſuch ſtories, we recogniſe in them the genuine 
characteriſtics of man. Man is not a vegetable to 
be governed by ſenſations of heat and cold, dryneſs 
and moiſture. He 1s a reaſonable creature, capable 
of perceiving what is eligible and right, of fixing 
indelibly certain principles upon his mind, and ad- 
hering inflexibly to the reſolutions he has made. 
Let us attend for a moment to the general reſult 
of the preceding diſcuſſions. The tendency of the 
whole is to aſcertain an important principle in the 
ſcience of the human mind. If the arguments here 
adduced be admitted to be valid, it neceſſarily fol- 
lows, that whatever can be adequately brought 
home to the conviction of the underſtanding, may 
be depended upon as affording a ſecure hold upon 
the conduct. We are no longer at liberty to con- 
ſider man as divided between two independent 
principles, or to imagine that his inclinations are in 
any caſe inacceſſible through the medium of his 


reafon, We find the thinking principle within us 
to 
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to be uniform and ſimple; in conſequence of which 
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we are entitled to conclude, that it is in every re 


ſpect the proper ſubject of education and perſua- 
ſion, and is ſuſceptible of unlimited improvement. 
There is no conduct in itſelf reaſonable, which the 
refutation of error, and diſſipating of uncertainty, 
will not make appear to be ſuch. There 1s no 
conduct which can be ſhown to be reaſonable, the 
reaſons of which may not ſooner or later be made 
impreſſive, irreſiſtible, and matter of habitual re- 
collection. Laſtly, there is no conduct, the reaſons 
of which are thus concluſive and thus communi- 
cated, which will not infallibly and uniformly be 
adopted by the man to whom they are communi- 
cated, 

It may not be improper to attend a little to the 
light which may be derived from theſe ſpeculations 
upon certain maxims, almoſt univerſally received, 
but which, as they convey no diſtinct ideas, may be 
productive of miſchief, and can ſcarcely be produc- 
tive of good. 

The firſt of theſe 1s, that the paſſions ought to be 
purified, but not to be eradicated. Another, con- 
veying nearly the ſame leſſon, but in different words, 
is, that paſſion is not to be conquered by reaſon, but 
by bringing ſome other paſſion into contention with 
It, 

The word paſſion is a term extremely vague in 
its ſignification. It is uſed principally in three 
ſenſes. It either repreſents the ardour and vehe- 
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mence of mind with which any object is purſued; 
or ſecondly, that temporary perſuaſion of excellence 
and deſirableneſs, which accompanies any action 
performed by us contrary to our more cuſtomary 
and uſual habits of thinking; or laſtly, thoſe exter- 
nal modes or neceſſities to which the whole human 
ſpecies is alike ſubject, ſuch as hunger, the paſſion 
between the ſexes, and others. In which of theſe 
ſenſes is the word to be underſtood in the maxims 
above ſtated ? | 

In the firſt ſenſe it has ſufficiently appeared that 
none of our ſenfations, or, which is the ſame thing, 
none of our ideas, are unaccompanied with a con- 
ſciouſneſs of pleaſure or pain; conſequently all our 
volitions are attended with complacence or averſion, 
In this fenſe without all doubt paſſion cannot be 
eradicated ; but in this ſenſe alſo paſſion is ſo far 
from being incompatible with reaſon, that it is in- 
ſeparable from it. Virtue, ſincerity, juſtice, and all 
thoſe principles which are begotten and cheriſhed 
in us by a due exerciſe of reaſon, will never be very 
ſtrenuouſſy eſpouſed, till they are ardently loved; 
that is, till their value is clearly perceived and ade- 
quately underſtood. In this ſenſe nothing is ne- 
ceflary, but to ſhow us that a thing is truly good 
and worthy to be deſired, in order to excite in Us 
a paſſion for its attainment. If therefore this be 
the meaning of paſſion in the above propoſition, it 
is true that paſſion ought not to be eradicated, but 


it is equally true that it cannot be eradicated : it i 


true, 
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true, that the only way to conquer one paſſion 1s by 
the introduction of another, but it is equally true 
that, if we employ our rational faculties, we cannot 
fail of thus conquering our erroneous propenſities. 
The maxims therefore are nugatory. 

In the ſecond ſenſe our paſſions are ambition, 
ayarice, the love of power, the love of fame, envy, 
revenge, and innumerable others. Miſerable in- 
deed would be our condition, if we could only expel 
one bad paſſion by another of the ſame kind, and 
there was no way of rooting out deluſion from the 
mind, but by ſubſtituting another deluſion in its 
place. But it has been demonſtrated at large that 
this is not the caſe. Truth is not leis powerful or 
lefs friendly to ardent exertion than error, and needs 
not fear its encounter. Falſhood is not, as ſuch a 
principle would ſuppoſe, the only element in which 
tie human mind can exiſt, ſo that, if the ſpace 
which the mind occupies be too much rarefied and 
cleared, its exiſtence or health will be in ſome de- 
gree injured. On the contrary, we need not fear 
any ſiniſter, conſequences, from the ſubverſion of 
error, and introducing as much truth into the mind 
as we can poſſibly accumulate. All thoſe notions 
by which we are accuſtomed to aſcribe to any thing 
a value which it does not really poſſeſs, ſhould be 
eradicated without mercy ; and truth, a ſound and 
Juſt eſtimate of things, which is not leſs favourable 
to zeal or activity, ſhould be earneſtly and inceſ- 
ſantly cultivated. 
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| 220K. In the third ſenſe of the word paſſion, as it de- 


—— ſcribes the reſult of thoſe circumſtances which are 
3 erregte? common to the whole ſpecies, ſuch as hunger and 
the propenſity to the intercourſe of the ſexes, it 
ſeems ſufficiently reaſonable to ſay that no attempt 
ought to be made to eradicate them. But this ſen- 
timent was hardly worth the formality of a maxim. 
So far as theſe propenſities ought to be conquered 
or reſtrained, there is no reaſon why this ſhould 
not be effected by the due exerciſe of the under- 
ſtanding. From thete illuſtrations it is ſufficient!y 
apparent, that the care recommended to us not to 
extinguiſh or ſeek to extinguiſh our paſſions, 1 
founded in a confuſed or miſtaken view of the ſub- 

ject. 
sf the wid Another maxim not inferior in reputation to thoſe 
mi above recited, is that of following nature. But the 
term nature here, is ſtill more looſe and unintellig}- 
ble than the term paſſion was before. If it be 
meant that we ought to accommodate ourſelves to 
hunger and the other appetites which are common 
to our ſpecies, this is probably true. But thek 
appetites, ſome of them in particular, lead to exceſ, 
and the miſchief with which they are pregnant 1s to 
be corrected, not by conſulting our appetites, but 
our reaſon. If it be meant that we ſhould follos 
inſtinct, it has been proved that we -have no in- 
ſtincts. The advocates of this maxim are apt 0 
conſider whatever now exiſts among mankind # 


inkerent and perpetual, and to conclude that this 1 
| 0 
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to be maintained, not in proportion as 1t can be 


ſhown to be reaſonable, but becauſe it is natural. 


Thus it has been faid, that man is naturally a reli- 
gious animal, and for this reaſon, and not in pro- 
portion to our power of demonſtrating the being of 
a God or the truth of Chriſtianity, religion is to be 
maintained. Thus again 1t has been called natural, 
that men ſhould form themſelves into immenſe 
tribes or nations, and go to war with each other. 
Thus perſons of narrow views and obſervation, re- 
gard every thing as natural and right, that happens, 
however capriciouſly or for however ſhort a time, 
to prevail in the ſociety in which they live. The 
only things which can be ſaid to compoſe the nature 


or conſtitution of man, are our external ſtructure, 


which itſelf is capable of being modified with inde- 
finite variety; the appetites and impreſſions grow- 
ing out of that ſtructure ; and the capacity of com- 
bining ideas and inferring concluſions. The appe- 
tites common to the ſpecies we cannot wholly 
deſtroy : the faculty of reaſon it would be abſurd 
ſyſtematically to counteract, fince it is only by ſome 
ſort of reaſoning, bad or good, that we can ſo much 
as adopt any ſyſtem. In this ſenſe therefore no 
doubt we ought to follow nature, that is, to employ 
our underſtandings and increaſe our diſcernment, 
But, by conforming ourſelves to the principles of 
our conſtitution in this reſpect, we moſt effectually 
exclude all following, or implicit aſſent. If we 
would fully comport ourſelves in a manner corre- 
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„ ſpondent to our properties and powers, we muſt 
bring every thing to the ſtandard of reaſon. No- 
thing muſt be admitted either as principle or pre- 
cept, that will not ſupport this trial. Nothing muſt 
be ſuſtained, becauſe it is ancient, becauſe we have 
been accuſtomed to regard it as ſacred, or becauſe 
it has been unuſual to bring its validity into queſ- 
tion. Finally, if by tollowing nature be underſtood 
that we muſt fix our preference upon things that 
will conduce to human happineis, in this there is 
ſome truth. Bur the truth it contains is extremely 

arkened by the phraſeology in which it is couch- 
ed. We mutt conſider our external ſtructure, ſo 
far as relates to the mere queſtion of our preſer- 
vation. As to the ref, whatever will make a rea- 
ſonable nature happy will malce us happy; and our 
preference onght to be beſtowed upon that ſpecics 
of pleaſure which has molt in Sc PENUCNCE and moit 
animation. 

The corollaries reſpecting political truth, de 
ducible from the ſimple 3 :ition, which ſeems 
clearly eftabliſked by the reaſonings of the preſen: 
chapter, that the voluntary actions of men are in all 
inſtances conformable to the deductions of their un- 
derfianding, are of the higheſt importance. Hence 
we may inicr whit are the hopes and proſpects ot 
human improvement. The doctrine which may 
be ſounded upon the ſe principles, may perhaps heſt 
be expreſſed in the five following propoſitions : 
Sound reaſoning and. truth, when adequately com- 

: municated, 
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municated, muſt always be victorious over error: 
Sound reaſoning and truth are capable of being ſo 
communicated ; Truth is omnipotent: The vices 
and moral weakneſs of man are not invincible : 


Man is perfectible, or in other words ſulceptible of 


perpetual improvement. 

Theſe propoſitions will be found in part ſynoni- 
mous with each other. But the time of the en- 
quirer will not be unprofitably {pent in copiouſly 
clearing up the foundations of moral and political 
ſyſtem. It is extremely beneficial that truth ſhould 
be viewed on all ſides, and examined under differ- 
ent aſpects. The propoſitions are even little more 
than ſo many different modes of ſtating the princi- 
pal topic of this chapter. But, if they will not 
admit each of a diſtinct train of arguments in its 
ſupport, it may not however be ulclefs to beſtow 
upon each 2 ſhort illuſtration. 

The firſt of theſe propoſitions is ſo evident, that 
it needs only be ſtated in order to the being uni- 
verſally admitted. Is there any one who can ima- 
gine that, when found argument and ſophiſtry are 
fairly brought into compariſon, the victory can 
be doubtful ? Sophiſtry may aſſume a plauſible ap- 
pearance, and contrive to a certain extent to bewil- 
der the underſtanding. But it is one of the prero- 
gatives of truth to follow it in its mazes and ſtrip it 
of diſguiſe. Nor does any difficulty from this con- 
ſideration interfere with the eſtabliſhment of the 
preſent propoſition, We ſuppoſe truth not merely 
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to be exhibited, but adequately communicated ; 
that is in other words, diſtinctly apprehended by the 
perſon to whom it is addreſſed. In this caſe the 
victory is too ſure to admit of being controverted 
by the moſt inveterate ſcepticiſm. 

The ſecond propoſition is, that ſound reaſoning 
and truth are capable of being adequately commu- 
nicated by one man to another, This propoſition 
may be underſtood of ſuch communication, either 
as it affects the individual or the ſpecies, Firſt of 
the individual. 

In order to its due application in this point of 
view, opportunity for the communication muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be ſuppoſed. The incapacity of human 
intellect at preſent requires that this opportunity 
ſhould be of long duration or repeated recurrence. 
We do not always know how to communicate all 
the evidence we are capable of communicating, in 
a ſingle converſation, and much leſs in a ſingle in- 
ſtant, But, if the communicator be ſufficiently 
maſter of his ſubject, and if the truth be altogether 
on his ſide, he muſt ultimately ſucceed in his un- 
dextaking. We ſuppoſe him to have ſufficient 
urbagity to conciliate the good will, and ſufficient 
energy to engage the attention of the party con- 
cerned. In that caſe there is no prejudice, no blind 
reverence for eſtabliſhed ſyſtems, no falſe fear of 
the inferencts to be drawn, that can reſiſt him. He 
will encounter theſe one after the other, and he will 


encounter them with ſucceſs, Our prejudices, our 
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undue reverence and imaginary fears flow out of CA V. 


ſome views the mind has been induced to entertain; ——— 
they are founded in the belief of ſome propoſitions, 
But every one of theſe propoſitions is capable of 
being refuted. The champion we deſcribe pro- 
ceeds from point to point; if in any his ſucceſs 
have been doubtful, that he will retrace and put 
out of the reach of miſiake ; and it is evidently 
impoſlible that with ſuch qualifications and ſuch 
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perſeverance he ſhould not ultimately accompliſh 4 
his purpoſe. 1 

Such is the appearance which this propoſition > 
aſſumes when examined in a looſe and practical o 
view, In ſtrict conſideration it will not admit of 


2 4 


debate. Man is a rational being. If there be any 
man, who is incapable of making inferences for 
limſclf, or underſtanding, when ſtated in the moſt 
explicit terms, the inferences of another, him we 
conſider as an abortive production, and not in 
ſtrictneſs belonging to the human ſpecies. It is j 
abſurd therefore to ſay that ſound reaſoning and - 
truth cannot be communicated by one man to ano- iy 
ther, Whenever in any caſe he fails, it is that he 
is not ſufficiently laborious, patient and clear. We 
ſuppoſe of courſe the perſon who undertakes to 
communicate the truth, really to poſſeſs it, and be 
maſter of his ſubject; for it is ſcarcely worth an 
obſervation to ſay, that that which ke has not him- 
lf, he cannot communicate to another. 
f truth therefore can be brought home to the 
conviction 
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conviction of the individual, let us ſee how it ſtands 


Vith the public or the world. Now in the firſt place, 


it is extremely clear that, if no individual can reſiſt 
the force of truth, it can only be neceſſary to apply 
this propoſition from individual to individual, and 


-we ſhall at length comprehend the whole. Thus 


the affirmation in its literal ſenſe is completely 
eſtabliſhed. 

Vith reſpect to the chance of ſucceſs, this will 
depend, firſt, upon the precluding all extraordinary 
convulſions of nature, and after this upon the acti- 
vity and energy of thoſe to whoſe hands the facred 
cauſe of truth may be intruſted. It is apparent 
that, if juſtice be done to its merits, it includes in 
it the indeſtructible germ of ultimate victory. 
Every new convert that is made to its cauſe, if he 
be taught its excellence as well as its reality, is a 
treſh apoſtle to extend its illuminations through a 
wider ſphere. In this reſpect it reſembles the mo- 


tion of a falling body, which increaſes its rapidity 


in proportion to the iquares of the diſtances. Add 
to which, that, when a convert 'to truth has been 
adequately informed, it is barely poſſible that he 
ſhouid ever fail in his adherence ; whereas error 
contains in it the principle of its own mortality. 
Thus the advocates of falhood and miſtake muſt 
continually diminiſh, and the well informed adhe- 


rents of truch inceſſantly multiply. 
It has jometimes been affirmed that, whenever 2 
queſtion is ably brought forward for examination, 
the 
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the deciſion of the human ſpecies muſt ultimately 
be on the right fide. But this propoſition is to be 
underſtood with allowances. Civil policy, magnifi- 
cent emoluments and ſiniſter motives may upon 
many occaſions, iy diſtracting the attention, cauſe 
the worſe reaſon to paſs as if it were the better. It 
is not abſolutely certain that, in the controverſy 
brought forward by Clarke and Whiſton againſt the 
doctrine of the Trinity, or by Collins and Woolſton 
againſt the Chriſtian revelation, the innovators had 
altogether the worſt of the argument. Yet fitty 
years aſter the agitation of theſe controverſies, their 
elfects could ſcarcely be traced, and things appeared 
on all fides as if the controverſies had never exiſt- 
ed. Perhaps it will be ſaid that, though the effects 
of truth may be obſcured for a time, they wall 
break out in the ſeque] with double luſtre. But 
this at leaſt depends upon circumſtances. No 
comet mult come in the mean time, and ſweep 
away the human ſpectes : no Attila mult have it in 
his power once again to lead back the flood of 
barbariſm to deluge the civilized world: and the 
diſciples or at leaſt the books of the original cham- 
pions muſt remain, or their diſcoveries and demon- 
{trations muſt be ncarly loſt upon the world. 

The third of the propoſitions enumerated is, that 
truth is omnipotent. This propofition, which is 
convenient for its brevity, mult be underſtood with 
limitations. It would be abſurd to affirm that 
truth, unaccompanied by the evidence which proves 
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Ala y. it to be ſuch, or when that evidence is partially and 
— imperfectly ſtated, has any ſuch property. But it 
has ſufficiently appeared from the arguments already 
adduced, that truth, when adequately communi- 
cated, is, fo far as relates to the conviction of the 
underſtanding; irreſiſtible. . There may indeed be 
propoſitions, which, though true in themſelves, may 
be beyond the ſphere of human knowledge, or re- 
ſpecting which human beings have not yet diſco- 
vered ſufficient arguments for their ſupport. In 
that caſe, though true in themſelves, they are not 
truths to us. The reaſoning by which they are 
attempted to be eſtabliſhed, is not ſound reaſoning, 
It may perhaps be found that the human mind is 
not capable of arriving at abſolute certainty upon 
any ſubject of enquiry; and it muſt be admitted 
that human ſcience is attended with all degrees of 
certainty, from the higheſt moral evidence to the 
ſlighteſt balance of probability. Bur human beings 
are capable of apprehending and weighing all theſe 
degrees; and to know the exact quantity of proba- 
bility which I ought to aſcribe to any propoſition, 
may be ſaid to be in one ſenſe the poſſeſſing certain 
knowledge. It would farther be abſurd, if we re- 
| il gard truth in relation to its empire over our con- 
ht duct, to ſuppole that it is not limited in its opera- 
tions by the faculties of our frame. It may be 
compared to a connoiſſeur, who, however conſum- 
mate be his talents, can extract from a given in- 
ſtrument only ſuch tones as that inſtrument will 
afford. 
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afford. But within theſe limits the deduction 
which forms the principal ſubſtance of this chapter, 
proves to us that whatever 1s brought home to the 
conviction of the underſtanding, ſo long as it is 
preſent to the mind, poſſeſſes an undiſputed empire 
over the conduct. Nor will he who 1s ſufficiently 
converſant with the ſcience of intellect, be haſty 
in aſſigning the bounds of our capacity. There 
are ſome rhinos which the ſtructure of our bodies 
will render us for ever unable to effect ; but-in 
many caſes the lines, which appear to preſcribe a 
term to our efforts, will, like the miſts that ariſe 
from a lake, retire farther and farther, the more 
cloſely we endeavour to approach them. 

Fourthly, the vices and moral weakneſs of man 
are not invincible. This is the preceding propo- 
ſition with a very ſlight variation in the ſtatement. 
Vice and weakneſs are founded upon ignorance and 
error; but truth is more powerful than any cham- 
pion that can be brought into the field againſt it; 
conſequently truth has the faculty of expelling 
weakneſs and vice, and placing nobler and more 
beneficent principles in their ſtead. 

Laſtly, man is perfectible. This propoſition 
needs fome explanation. 

By perfectible it is not meant that he is capable 
of being brought to perfection. But the word ſeems 
ſufficiently adapted to expreſs the faculty of being 
continually made better and receiving perpetual 
improvement; and in this ſenſe it is here to be 

underſtood, 
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underſtood. The term perfectible, thus explained, 
not only does not imply-the capacity of being 
brought to perfection, but ſtands in expreſs oppo- 
ſition to it. If we could arrive at perfection, there 
would be an end of our improvement. There is 
however one thing of great importance that it does 
imply: every perfection or excellence that human 
beings are competent to conceive, human beings, 
unleſs in caſes that are palpably and uncquivocally 
excluded by the ſtructure of their frame, are 
competent to attain, "3 

This 1s an inference which immediately follows 
from the omnipotence of truth. Every truth that 
is capable of being communicated, is capable of 
being brought home to the conviction of the mind. 
Every principle which can be brought home to the 
conviction of the mind, will infallibly produce a 
correſpondent efſeq upon the conduct. If there 
were not ſomething in the nature of man incom- 
patible with abſolute perfection, the doctrine of the 
omnipotence of truth would afford no ſmall pro- 


bability that he would one day reach it. Why 1s 


the perfection of man impoſſible ? 

The idea of abſolute perfection is ſcarcely with- 
in the graſp of human underſtanding. If ſcience 
were more familiariſed to ſpeculations of this ſort, 
we {hould perhaps diſcover that the notion itſelf 


* pregnant with abſurdity and contradiction. 


It is not neceſſary in this argument to dwell 


upon the limited nature of the human faculties. 
We 
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4 OKI. 
We can neither be preſent to all places nor to all —— 9 


times. We cannot penetrate into the effeaces ob 
things, or rather we have no ſound and ſatisfactory 
knowledge of things external to ourſelves, but 
merely of our own ſenſations. We cannot diſco- 
rer the cauſes of things, or aſcertain that in the 
antecedent which conneQs 1t with the conſequent, 
and diſcern nothing but their contiguity *®, With 
what pretepce can a being thus ſhut in on all ſides 
lay claim to abſolute perfe tion? 

But, not to inſiſt upon theſe conſiderations, 
there is one principle in the human mind, which 
muſt for ever exclude us from arriving at a cloſe 


8 
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of our acquiſitions, and confine us to perpetual 
progreſs. The human mind, ſo far as we are ac- 
quainted with it, is nothing elſe but a faculty of 
perception. All our knowledge, all our ideas, 
every thing we poſſeſs as intelligent beings, 
comes from impreſſion. All the minds that exiſt 
ſet out from abſolute 1gnorance. They received 
firſt one impreſſion, and then a ſecond. As the 
unpreiſions became more numerous, and were 
ſtored by the help of memory, and combined by 
the faculty of aſſociation, ſo the experience in- 
creaſed, and with the experience the knowledge, 
the wiſdom, every thing that diſtinguiſhes man 
from what we underſtand by a © clod of the val- 
ley.” This ſeems to be a ſimple and incontro- 
vertible hiſtory of intellectual being; and, if it be 


* Boak IV, Chap. V. 
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— true, then as our accumulations have been inceſ- 
N fant in the time that is gone, fo, as long as we con- 
tinue to perceive, to remember or reflect, they 


muſt perpetually increaſe. 
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Means by which liberty is to be introduced. — Heir 


- efficacy illuſtrated. —Fafts in confirmation of theſ: 
reaſonings.— Inference. 


CHAP. VI, WO points farther are neceſſary to be illuf. 
trated, in order to render our view of man 
in his ſocial capacity impartial and complete. 
There are certain phyſical cauſes which have com- 
monly been ſuppoſed to oppoſe a palpable barrier 
to the political improvement of our ſpecies : cli- 
mate, which is imagined to render the introduction 
of liberal principles upon this ſubject in ſome caſes 
impoſſible : and luxury, which, in addition to this 
diſqualification, precludes their revival even in 
countries where they had once molt eminently 
flouriſhed. 

An anſwer to both theſe objections is included 
in what has been offered upon the ſubje& of the 
voluntary actions of man. If truth when properly 
diſplayed be omnipotent, then neither climate nor 

luxury 
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luxury are invincible obſtacles. But ſo much 
ſtreſs has been laid upon theſe topics, and they 
have been ſo (eloquently inforced by poets and 
men like poets, that it ſeems neceſſary to beſtow 
upon them a diſtinct examination. 

« [t is impoſſible,” ſay ſome, © to eſtabliſh a 
yſtem of political liberty in certain warm and 
effeminate climates.” To enable us to judge of 
the reaſonableneſs of this affirmation, let us conſi- 
der what proceſs would be neceflary in order to 
introduce political liberty into any country. 

The anſwer to this queſtion is to be found in 
the anſwer to that other, whether freedom have 
any real and ſolid advantages over ſlavery? If it 
have, then our mode of proceeding reſpecting it 
ought to be exactly parallel to that we ſhould em- 
ploy in recommending any other benefit. If I 
would perſuade a man to accept a great eſtate, 
ſuppoſing that poſſeſſion to be a real advantage; 
it I would induce him to ſelect for his companion 
a beautiful and accompliſhed woman, or for his 
friend a wiſe, a brave and diſintereſted man; if I 
would perſuade him to prefer eaſe to pain, and 
gratification to torture, what more is neceſſary, 
than that I ſhould inform his underſtanding, and 
make him ſee theſe things in their true and genuine 
colours? Should I find it neceffary to enquire firſt 
of what climate he was a native, and whether that 
were favourable to the poſſeſſion of a great eſtate, 
« fine woman, or a generous friend ? 
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The advantages of liberty over ſlavery are not 
leſs real, though unfortunately they have been 
made leſs palpable in their application to the wel. 
fare of communities at large, than the advantages 
to accrue 1n the caſes above enumerated. Every 
man has a confuſed ſenſe of the real ſtate of the 
queſtion, but he has been taught to believe that 
men would tear each other to pieces, if they had 
not prieſts to direct their conſciences, lords to 
conſult for their tranquillity, and kings to pilot 
them in ſafety through the dangers of the political 
ocean. But whether they be miſled by theſe or 
other prejudices, whatever be the fancied terror 
that induces them quietly to ſubmit to have their 


hands bound behind them, and the ſcourge vi- 


brated over their heads, all theſe are queſtions of 
reaſon. Truth may be preſented to them in ſuch 
irreſiſtible evidence, perhaps by ſuch juſt degrees 
ſamiliariſed to their apprehenſion, as ultimately to 
conquer the moſt obſtinate prepoſſeſſions. Let 
the preſs find its way into Perſia or Indoſtan, let 
the political truths diſcovered by the beſt of the 
European ſages be transfuſed into their language, 
and it is impoſſible that a few ſolitary converts 
ſhould not be made. It is the property of truth to 
{ſpread ; and, excluſively of any powerful counter- 
action, its advocates in each ſucceeding year will 
be ſomewhat more numerous than in that which 
went before. The cauſes, which ſuſpend its pro- 
greſs, ariſe, not from climate, but from the watch- 

5 ful 
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ful and intolerant jealouſy of deſpotic ſovereigns. BOOKI. 


CHAP. VI. 


— What is here ſtated is in fact little more than a 
branch of the principle which has been ſo generally 
recogniſed, ** that government is founded in opi- 

nion “.“ » 

Let us ſuppoſe then that the majority of a Their ef- 
nation by however flow a progreſs are convinced — 
of the defirableneſs, or, which amounts to the 
ſame, the practicability of freedom. The ſup- 
poſition would be parallel, if we were to imagine 
ten thouſand men of ſound intelle&, ſhut up in 
a madhouſe, and ſuperintended by a ſet of three 
or four keepers. Hitherto they have been per- 
ſuaded, for what abſurdity has been too great for 
human intelle& to entertain? that they were deſti- 
tute of reaſon, and that the ſuperintendence under 
which they were placed was neceſſary for their 
preſervation. They have therefore ſubmitted to 
whips and ſtraw and bread and water, and perhaps 
imagined this tyraany to be a bleſſing, But a ſuſ- 
picion is at length by ſome means propagated 
among them, that all they have hitherto endured 
has been an impoſition. The ſuſpicion ſpreads, 
they reflect, they reaſon, the idea is communicated 
from one to another through the chinks of their 
cells, and at certain times when the vigilance of 
their keepers has not precluded them from mutual 
ſociety. It becomes the clear perception, the ſet- 


* Hume's Eſſays, Part I, Eſſay iv. 
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tled perſuaſion of the majority of the perſons con- 
fined. X 

What will be the conſequence of this opinion ? 
Will the influence of climate prevent them from 
embracing the obvious means of their happineſs ? 
Is there any human underſtanding that will not per- 


ceive a truth like this, when forcibly and repeat- 


edly preſented ? Is there a mind that will conceive 
no impatience of ſo horrible a tyranny ? In reality 
the chains fall off of themſelves, when the magic 
of opinion is diflolved, When a great majority 
of any ſociety are perſuaded to ſecure any benefit 


to themſelves, there is no need of tumult or vio— 


lence to effect it. The effort would be to reſiſt 
reaſon, not to obey it. The priſoners are collected 
in their common hall, and the Keepers inform 
them that it 1s time to return to their cells. They 
have no longer the power to obey, They look at 
the impotence of their late maſters, and fmile at 
their preſumption. They quietly leave the man- 
ſion where they were hitherto immured, and par- 
take of the bleſſings of light and air like other 

men. | 
It may perhaps be uſeful to conſider how far 
theſe reaſonings upon the ſubje& of liberty, are 
confirmed to us by general experience as to the 
comparative inefficacy of climate, and the ſuperior 
influence of circumſtances, political and focial. 
The following inſtances are for the moſt part 
| abridged 
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abridged from the judicious collections of Hume 
upon the ſubject &. 

1. If the theory here aſſerted be true, we may 
expect to find the inhabitants of neighbouring 
provinces in different ſtates, widely diſcrimi- 
nated by the influence of government, and little 
aſſimilated by reſemblance of climate. Thus the 
Gaſcons are the gayeſt people in France; but 
the moment we paſs the Pyrenees, we find the 
ſerious and ſaturnine character of the Spaniard, 
Thus the Athenians were lively, penetrating and 
ingenious, but the Thebans unpoliſhed, phlegma- 
tic and dull. 2. It would be reaſonable to expect 
that different races of men, intermixed with each 
other, but differently governed, would afford a 
ſtrong and vilible contraſt. Thus the Turks are 
brave, open and fincere, but the modern Greeks 
mean, cowardly and deceitful. 3. Wandering 
tribes cloſely connected among themſelves, and 
having little ſympathy with the people with whom 
they reſide, may be expected to have great ſimila- 
rity of manners. Their ſituation renders them 
conſpicuous, the faults of individuals reflect diſ- 
honour upon the whole, and their manners will be 
particularly ſober and reputable, unleſs they ſhould 
happen to labour under ſo peculiar an odium as 
to render all endeavour after reputation fruitleſs, 
Thus the Armenians in the Eaſt are as univerſally 


* Eſſays; Part I, Eſſay xxi, 
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diſtinguiſhed among the nations with whom they 


— reſide, as the Jews in Furope; but the Arme- 


nians are noted for probity, and the Jews for 
extortion. 4. What reſemblance is there between 
the ancient and the modern Greeks, between the 
old Romans and the preſent inhabitants of Italy, 
between the Gauls and the French? Diodorus Si- 
culus deſcribes the Gauls as particularly given to 
taciturniry, and Ariſtotle affirms that they are the 

only warlike nation who are negligent of women. 
If on the contrary climate were principally con- 
cerned 1n forming the characters of nations, we 
might expect to find heat and cold producing an 
extraordinary effect upon men, as they do upon 
plants and inferior animals. But the reverſe of 
this appears to be the fact. Is it ſuppoled that the 
neighbourhood of the ſun renders men gay, fan- 
taſtic and ingenious? While the French, the 
Greeks and the Perſians have been remarkable for 
their gaiety, the Spaniards, the Turks and the 
Chineſe are not leſs diſtinguiſhed by the ſeriouſ- 
neſs of their deportment. It was the opinion of 
the ancients that the northern nations were incapa- 
ble of civiliſation and improvement ; but the mo- 
derns have found that the Engliſh are not inferior 
in literary eminence to any nation in the world. 
Is it afferted that the northern nations are more 
hardy and courageous, and that conqueſt has 
uſually travelled from. that to the oppoſite quarter? 
It would have been truer to ſay that conqueſt 
| is 
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is uſually made by poverty upon plenty. The dogs 
Turks, who from the deſerts of Tartary invaded wn 


the fertile provinces of the Roman empire, met 
the Saracens half way, who were advancing with 
timilar views from the no lefs dreary deſerts of 
Arabia. In their extreme perhaps heat and cold 
may determine the characters of nations, of the 
negroes for example on one fide, and the Lap- 
landers on the other. Not but that in this very 
inſtance much may be aſcribed to che wretchedneſs 
of a ſterile climate on the one hand, and to the 
indolence conſequent upon a ſpontaneous fertility 
on the other. As to what is more than this, the 
remedy has not yet been diſcovered. Phyfical 
cauſes have already appeared to be powerful, till 
moral ones can be brought into operation. 

Has it been alleged that carnivorous nations 
are endowed with the greateſt courage? The 
Swedes, whoſe nutriment is meagre and ſparing, 
have ranked with the moſt diſtinguiſhed modern 
nations in the operations of war. 

It is uſually ſaid, that northern nations are moſt 
addicted to-wine, and ſouthern to women, Ad- 
mitting this obſervation in its full force, it would 
only prove that climate may operate upon the 
groſſer particles of our frame, not that it influences 
thoſe finer organs upon which the operations of 
intelle& depend. But the truth of the firſt of 
theſe remarks may well be doubted. The Greeks 
appear to have been ſufficiently addicted to the 
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pleaſures of the bottle. Among the Perſians no 
character was more coveted than that of a hard 
drinker. It is eaſy to obtain any thing of the ne. 
groes, even their wives and children, in exchange 
for liquor. 

As to women the circumſtance may be account. 


ed for from moral cauſes. The heat of the cli- 


Inference. 


mate obliges both ſexes to go half naked. The 
animal arrives ſooner at maturity in hot countries, 
And both theſe circumſtances produce vigilance 


and jealouſy, cauſes which inevitably tend to in- 


flame the paſſions. 
The reſult of theſe reaſonings is of the utmoſt 


importance to him who ſpeculates upon principles 


of government. There have been writers on this 
ſubject, who, admitting, and even occaſionally 
declaiming with enthuſiaſm upon the advantages 
of liberty and the equal claims of mankind to 
every ſocial benefit, have yet concluded, “ that 
the corruptions of deſpotiſm and the uſurpations 
of ariſtocracy were congenial to certain ages and 
diviſions of the world, and under proper limita- 
tions entitled to our approbation.” But this hy- 
potheſis will be found unable to endure the teſt of 
ſerious reflection. There is no ſtate of mankind 
that renders them incapable of the exerciſe of 
reaſon. There is no period in which it is necel- 
ſary to hold the human ſpecies in a condition of 
pupillage. If there were, it would ſeem but rea- 
ſanable that their ſuperintendents and guardians, 

| as 
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as in the caſe of infants of another ſort, ſhould nook. 


CHAP. VI. 


provide for the means of their ſubſiſtence without —— 


calling upon them for the exertions of their own 
under®anding. Wherever men are competent to 
look the firit duties of humanity in the face, and 
to provide for their defence againſt the invaſions 
of hunger and the inclemencies of the ſky, it can 
ſcarcely be thought that they are not equally capa- 
ble of every other exertion that may be eſſential 
to their ſecurity and welfare. 

The real enemies of liberty in any country are 
not the people, but thoſe higher orders who find 
their imaginary profit in a contrary ſyſtem. In- 
fuſe juſt views of ſociety into a certain number of 
the liberally educated and reflecting members; 
give to the people guides and inſtructors; and the 
buſineſs 1s done. This however 1s not to be ac- 
compliſhed but in a gradual manner, as will more 
fully appear in the ſequel, The error lies, not in 
tolerating the worſt forms of government for a 
time, but in ſuppoſing a change impracticable, and 
not inceſſantly looking forward to its accompliſh- 
ment, 
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The objection ſlated.— Source of this objection.— Refuted 1 
from mutability from mortality from ſympathy.— a 


The probability of perſeverance conſidered. b 
U 

POOK I. HE ſecond objection to the principles al- 
vu. ready eſtabliſhed 1s derived from the influ- [ 
The objec. ence of luxury, and affirms, * that nations like a 
tion ſtated. individuals are ſubject to the phenomena of youth t 


and old age, and that, when a people by effeminacy 0 
and depravation of manners have ſunk into decre- f 
pitude, it is not within the compats of human 
ability to reſtore them to vigour and innocence.” 
Source of This idea has been partly founded upon the 
this objec. . . . 
uon. romantic notions of paſtoral life and the golden 
age. Innocence is not virtue. Virtue demands 
the active employment of an ardent mind in che 
promotion of the general good. No man can be 
eminently virtuous, who is not accuſtomed to an 
extenſive range of reflection. He muſt ſee all the 
benefits to ariſe from a diſintereſted proceeding, 
and muſt underſtand the proper method of pro- 
ducing thoſe benefits. Ignorance, the flothful 
habits and limited views cf uncultivated life have 
not in them more of true virtue, though they may 
be 
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de more harmleſs, than luxury, vanity and extra- 
vagance. Individuals of exquiſite feeling, whoſe 
diſguſt has been excited by the hardened ſelfiſh- 
nes or the unbluſhing corruption which have pre- 
vailed in their own times, have recurred in imagi- 
nation to the foreſts of Norway or the bleak and 
uncomfortable Highlands of Scotland in ſearch of 
4 purer race of mankind. This imagination has 
bren the offspring of diſappointment, not the dic- 
tate of reaſon and philoſophy. 

It may be true, that ignorance 1s nearer than 
prejudice to the reception of wiſdom, and that the 
abſence of -virtue is a condition more auſpicious 
than the preſence of its oppoſite. In this cafe it 
would have been juſter to compare a nation ſunk 
in luxury, to an individual with confirmed habits of 
wrong, than to an individual whom a debilitated 
conſtitution was bringing faſt to the grave. But 
neither would that compariſon have been fair and 
equitable, 

The condition of nations is more fluctuating, 
and will be found leſs obſtinate in its reſiſtance to 
a conſiſtent endeavour for their improvement, than 
that of individuals. In nations ſome of their 
members will be leſs confirmed in error than 
others. A certain number will be only in a very 
ſmall degree indiſpoſed to liſten to the voice of 
truth. This number, from the very nature of juſt 
ſentiments, muſt in the ordinary courſe of things 
perpetually increaſe. Every new convert will be 

the 
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the means of converting others. In proportion 
as the body of diſciples is augmented, the modes 
of attack upon the prejudices of others will be va- 
ried, and ſuited to the variety of men's tempers 
and prepoſſeſſions. 

Add to this that generations of men are perpe- 
tually going off the ſtage, while other generations 
ſucceed. The next generation will not have ſo 
many prejudices to ſubdue. - Suppoſe a deſpotic 
nation by ſome revolution in its affairs to become 
poſſeſſed of the advantages of freedom. The 
children of the preſent race will be bred in more 
firm and independent habits of thinking ; the 
ſuppleneſs, the timidity and the vicious dexterity 
of their fathers will give place to an ere mien, 
and a clear and deciſive judgment. The partial 
and imperfect change of character which was in- 
troduced at firſt, will in the ſucceeding age be- 
come more unalloyed and complete. 

Lasſtly, the power of reaſonable and juſt ideas in 
changing the character of nations, is in one reſpect 
infinitely greater than any power which can be 
brought to bear upon a ſolitary individual. The 
caſe 1s not of that cuſtomary ſort where the force 
of theory alone is tried in curing any perſon of 
his errors; but is as if he ſhould be placed in an 
entirely new ſituation. His habits are broken 
through, and his motives of action changed. In- 
ſtead of being perpetually recalled to vicious prac- 
tices by the recurrence of his former connections, 

the 


OF THE INFLUENCE OF LUXURY, 


the whole ſociety receives an impulſe from the 
{ne cauſe that acts upon the individual. New 
ideas are ſuggeſted, and the languor and 1mbecility 
which might be incident to each, are counteracted 
by the ſpectacle of general enthuſiaſm and con- 
ceit. 

But it has been farther alleged, © that even 
ſhould a luxurious nation be induced by intolera-— 
ble grievances ani notorious uſurpation to embrace 
jult principles of human ſocicty, they would be 
unable to perpetuate them, and would ſoon be led 
back by their evil habits to their former vices and 
corruption :” that is, they would be capable of 
the heroic energy that ſhould expel the uſurper, 
but not of the moderate reſolution that ſhould 
prevent his return. They would roule themſelves 
o far from their lethargy as to aſſume a new cha- 
racter and enter into different views ; but, after 
having for ſome time acted upon their convictions, 
they would ſuddenly become incapable of under- 
ſtanding the truth of their principles and feeling 
their influence. 

Men always act upon their apprehenſions of 
preferableneſs. There are few errors of which 
they are guil:y, which may not be reſolved into a 
barrow and inadequate view of the alternative pre- 
ſented for their choice. Preſcat pleaſure may 
appear more certain and eligible than diſtant good, 
But they never chooſe evil as apprehended to be 
evil, . Wherever a clear and unanſwerable notion 
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of any ſubje& is preſented to their view, a corre. 
ſpondent action or courſe of actions inevitably 
follows. Having thus gained one ſtep in the ac- 
quiſition of truth, it cannot eaſily be conceived as 
loſt, A body of men, having detected the inju- 


rious conſequences of an evil under which they 


have long laboured, and having ſhaken it off, w. 
ſcarcely voluntarily reſtore tte miſchief they have 
annihilated. No recollection of paſt error can 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have ſtrength enough, to 
lead back into abſurdity and uncompenſated ſub- 
jection men who have once been thoroughly 
awakened to the perception of truth. 


CHAP. VIII. 


HUMAN INVENTIONS SUSCEPTIBLE OF PERPE- 
TUAL IMPROVEMENT. 

PerfeFibility of man—infaxced, firſt, in language.— 
Its beginnings. — Abſlrattion.——Complexity of lan- 
guage. —Second inſtance : alphabetical writing. — 
Hieroglyphics at firſt univerſal. — Progreſſive devia- 
tions. — Application. 


EFORE we proceed to the direct ſubject of 
the preſent enquiry, it may not be improper 


to reſume the ſubject of human improveableneſs, 


and conſider it in a ſomewhat greater detail. An 
opinion 


HUMAN INVENTIONS SUSCEPTIBLEy-ETC. 


opinion has been extenſively entertained, “ that 
the differences of the human ſpecies in different 
ages and countries, particularly ſo far as relates to 
moral principles of conduct, are extremely inſig- 
nificant and trifling ; that we are deceived in this 
reſpect by diſtance and confounded by glare; but 
that in reality the virtues and vices of men, col- 
lectively taken, always have remained, and of 
conſequence,” it is ſaid, “always will remain, 
nearly at the ſame point.” 

The erroneouſneſs of this opinion will perhaps 
be more completely expoſed by a ſummary recol- 
lection of the actual hiſtory of our ſpecies, than by 
the cloſeſt deductions of abſtract reaſon. We will 
in this place fimply remind the reader of the great 
changes which man has. undergone as an intellec- 
tual being, entitling us to infer the probability of 
improvements not leſs eſſential ro be realiſed in 
future. The concluſion to be deduced from this 
delincation, that his moral improvements wall in 
ſome degree keep pace with his intellectual, and 
his actions correſpond with his opinions, mult de- 
pend for its force upon the train of reaſoning 
which has already been brought forward ender 
that head“. 

Let us carry back our minds to man in his ori- 
ginal ſtate, a being capable of impreſſions and 
knowledge to an unbounded extent, but not hav- 
ing as yet received the one or cultivated the other; 

* Chap. V. 
let 
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let us contraſt this being with all that ſcience and 
genius have effected: and from hence we may 
form ſome 1dea what it is of which human nature 
is capable. It is to be remembered, that this be- 
ing did not, as now, derive aſſiſtance from the 
communications of his fellows, nor had his feeble 


and crude conceptions aſſiſted by the experience 


inſtanced, r. 
in language. 


of ſucceſſive centuries ; but that in the ſlate we are 
figuring all men were equally ignorant. The field 
of improvement was before them, but for every 
ſtep in advance they were to be indebted to their 
untutored efforts. Nor is it of conſequence whe- 
ther ſuch was actually the progreſs of mind, or 
whether, as others teach, the progreſs was abridged, 
and man was immediately advanced half way to 
the end of his career by the interpoſition of the 
author of his nature. In any caſe it is an allow- 
able, and will be found no unimproving ſpecu— 
lation, to conſider mind as it is in itſelf, and to 
enquire what would have been its hiſtory, if, im- 
mediately upon its production, it had been left to 
be acted upon by thoſe ordinary laws of the uni- 
verſe with whoſe operation we are acquainted. 

One of the acquiſitions moſt evidently requiſite 
as a preliminary to our preſent improvements is 
that of language. But it is impoſſible to conceive 
of an acquiſition, that muſt have been in its origin 
more different from what at preſent it 1s found, 0! 
that leſs promiſed that copiouſneſs and refinement 
it has ſince exhibited. 


Its 


of 


OF PERPETUAL IMPROVEMENT 


Its beginning was probably from thoſe involun- 
tary cries, which infants for example are found to 
utter in the earlieſt ſtages of their exiſtence, and 
which, previouſly to the idea of exciting pity or 
procuring aſſiſtance, ſpontaneouſly ariſe from the 
operation of pain upon our animal frame. Theſe 
cries, when actually uttered, become a ſubject of 
perception to him by whom they are uttered; and, 
being obſerved to be conſtantly aſſociated with cer- 
tain preliminary impreſſions and to excite the idea 
of thoſe impreſſions in the hearer, may afterwards 
be repeated from reflection and the deſire of relief. 
Eager defire to communicate any information to 
another, will alſo prompt us to utter ſome ſimple 
ſound for the purpoſe of exciting attention : this 
ſound will probably frequently recur to organs un- 
practiſed to variety, and will at length ſtand as it 
were by convention for the information intended to 
be conveyed. But the diſtance is extreme from 
theſe ſimple modes of communication, which we 
poſſeſs in common with ſome of the inferior animals, 
to all the analyſis and abſtraction which languages 
require, 

Abſtraction indeed, though, as it is commonly 
underſtood, it be one of the ſublimeſt operations of 
mind, is in ſome fort coe val with and inſeparable 
from the exiſtence of mind“. The next ſtep to 

8 ſimple 


* The queſtion, whether or not the human mind is capable 
of forming abſtra& ideas, has been the ſubjeR of much idle and 
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fimple perception is that of compariſon, or the 
coupling together of two ideas and the perception 
of tneir reſemblances and differences. Without 
comparifon there can be no preference, and without 
preference no voluntary action: though it muſt be 
acknowledged, that this compariſon is an operation 
which may be performed by the mind without ad- 


unprofitable diſquifition, The debate has chiefly ariſen from a 
habit of uſing the term idea, not, as Mr. Locke does, for every 
conception that can exiſt in the mind, but as conſtantly deſcrip- 
tive of an image, or picture. It is certain that we have a gene- 
ral ſtandard of fome fort in our minds, in conſequence of which, 
if an animal is preſented to our view, we can in molt cafes decide 
that it is, or is not, a horſe, a man, &C; nor will it be main- 
tained that we ſhould be unable to form ſuch judgments, even if 
we were denied the uſe of ſpeech. It is certain that we could 
never in any caſe reaſon, were it not for this power of generali- 
ſation, enabling us from like antecedents to infer like conſe- 
quents; and it will ſcarcely be denied at the preſent day that 
brutes are endowed with a faculty of reaſon. | 
It is a curious fact, and on that account worthy to be men- 
tioned in this place, that the human mind is perhaps incapable 
of entertaining any but general ideas. Take, for example, » 
wine glaſs. If, after this glaſs is withdrawn, I preſent to you 
another from the {ame ſet, you will probably be unable to deter- 
mine whether it is another or the ſame. It is with a like inat- 
tention that people in general view a flock of ſheep. The ſhep- 
herd only diſtinguiſhes the features of every one of his ſheep 
from the features of every other. But it is impoſſible ſo to 
individualiſe in our remarks, as to cauſe our idea to he truly 
particular, and not ſpecial. Thus there are memorable inſtances 
of one man ſo nearly reſembling another, as to be able to pals 
himſelf upon the wife and all the relatives of this man, as if he 
were the ſame, 
verting 
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yerting to its nature, and that neither the brute nor 9. 
the ſavage has a conſciouſneſs of the ſeveral ſteps of VIII. 
the intellectual progreſs. Compariſon immediately 

leads to imperfect abſtraction. The ſenſation of to- 

day is claſſed, if ſimilar, with the ſenſation of yeſ- 

terday, and an inference is made reſpecting the 
conduct to be adopted. Without this degree of 
abſtraction, the faint dawnings of language already 
deſcribed, could never have exiſted. Abſtraction, 

which was neceſſary to the firſt exiſtence of lan- 

puage, is again aſſiſted in its operations by language. 

That generaliſation, which is implied in the very 

notion of a thinking being, being thus embodied and 
rendered palpable, makes the mind acquainted with 

is own powers and creates a reſtleſs deſire after far- 

ther progreſs. 

But, though it be by no means impoſſible, to Complexity 

trace the cauſes that concurred to the production of e 
language, and to prove them adequate to their 
effect, it does not the leſs appear that this is an 
acquiſition of flow growth and ineſtimable value. 
The very ſteps, were we to purſue them, would 
appear like an endleſs labyrinth. The diſtance is 
immeaſurable, between the three or four vague and 
inarticulate ſounds uttered by animals, and the co- 
piouſneſs of lexicography or the regularity of gram- 
ar, The general and ſpecial names by which 
hings are at firſt complicated and afterwards di- 
ded, the names by which properties are ſeparated 
rom their ſubſtances, and powers from both, the 
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comprehenſive diſtribution of parts of ſpeech, 
verbs, adjectives and particles, the inflexions of 
words by which the change of their terminations 
changes their meaning through a variety of ſhad- Ml 
ings, their concords and their governments, all of 
them preſent us with ſuch a boundleſs catalogue of 
ſcience, that he, who on the one hand did not know 
that the taſk had been actually performed, or wo 
on the other was not intimately acquainted with the 

7 

* 


progreſſive nature of mind, would pronounce the 
accompliſhment of them impoſſible. 

A ſecond invention, well calculated to impreb 1 
us with a ſenſe of the progreſlive nature of man, is d 
that of alphabetical writing. Hieroglyphical cr 
picture- writing appears at ſome time to have been b 
univerſal, and the difficulty of conceiving the gu- "! 
dation from this to alphabetical is ſo great, as v 
have induced Hartley, one of the moſt acute «MM ©: 
philoſophical writers, to have recourſe to miraculowW 0: 
interpoſition as the only adequate ſolution. la 2 


reality no problem can be imagined more operok; fer 


than that of decompoſing the ſounds of words in ch 
four and twenty ſimple elements or letters, and agai 
finding theſe elements in all other words. When v 
have examined the ſubject a little more cloſely, and 


perceived the ſteps by which this labour was accongy * 
pliſhed, perhaps the immenſity of the labour will = *: 
ther gain upon us, as he that ſhall have counted gel 
million of units, will have a vaſter idea upon the ſu 2» 
ject, than he that only conſiders them in the grob G 
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In China hieroglyphical writing has never been 
ſuperſeded by alphabetical, and this from the very 


nature of their language, which is conſiderably mo- 


noſyllabic, the ſame found being made to ſignify a 
oreat variety of objects, by means of certam ſhad- 
ings of tone too delicate for any alphaber to repre- 
ſent. They have however two kinds of writing, 
one for the learned, and another for the vulgar. 
The learned adhere cloſely to their hieroglyphical 
writing, repreſenting every word by its corre ſpond- 
ing picture; but the vulgar are frequent in their 
deviations from it. : 

Hieroglyphical writing and ſpeech may indeed 
be conſidered in the firſt inſtance as two languages, 
runging parallel to each other, but with no neceſſary 
connection. The picture and the word each of 
tum repreſent che idea, one as immediately as che 
other. But, though independent, they will become 
accidentally aſſociated; the picture at firſt imper- 
fectly, and afterwards more conſtantly ſuggeſting 
the idea of its correſpondent ſound. It is in this 
manner that the mercantile claſſes of China began 
to corrupt, as it is ſtyled, their hieroglyphical writ- 
ing. They had a word ſuppoſe of two ſyllables to 
write. The character appropriate to that word 
they were not acquainted with, or it failed to ſug- 
geſt itſelf to their memory. Each of the ſyllables 

Iwever was a diſtinct word in the language, and 
the characters belonging to them perfectly familiar. 
The expedient that ſuggeſted itſelf was to write 
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_ BOOKI. theſe two characters with a mark ſignifying their 


Vil. union, though in reality the characters had hitherto 
D been appropriated to ideas of a different ſort, wholly 
unconnected with that now intended to be convey- 

ed. Thus a' ſort of rebus or charade was produced, 

In other caſes the word, though monoſyllabic, was 
capable of being divided into two ſounds, and the 

ſame proceſs was employed. This 1s a firſt ſtep 
towards alphabetical analyſis, Some word, ſuch as 

the interjection O! or the particle A is already a 

ſound perfectly ſimple, and thus furniſhes a firſt 

ſtone to the edifice, But, though theſe ideas may 
perhaps preſent us with a faint view of the manner 

in which an alphabet was produced, yet the actual 
production of a complete alphabet is perhaps of all 

human diſcoveries, that which required rhe moſt 
perſevering reflection, the luckieſt concurrence of 
circumſtances, and the moſt patient and gradual 


progreſs. 


Applications Let us however ſuppoſe man to have gained the 
two firſt elements of knowledge, ſpeaking and writ- 
ing ; let us trace him through all his ſubſequent 
improyements, through whatever conſtitutes the in- 
equality between Newton and the ploughman, and 
indeed much more than this, ſince the moſt igno- 
rant ploughman in civiliſed ſociety is infinitely dit- 
ferent from what he would have been, when ſtripped 
of all the benefits he has derived from literature and 

the arts, Let us ſurvey the earth covered with the 

labours of man, houſes, incloſures, harveſts, manu- 
| factures, 
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7 ſactures, inſtruments, machines, together with all BOOK I. 


CHAP, 


) the wonders of painting, poetry, eloquence and phi- VIII. 
„ loſophy. 

Such was man in his original ſtate, and ſuch is 
man as we at preſent behold him. Is it poſſible 
ſor us to contemplate what he has already done, 
without being impreſſed with a ſtrong preſentiment 
of the improvements he has yet to accompliſh ? 
There is no ſcience that is not capable of additions; 
there is no art that may not be carried to a ſtill 
higher perfection. If this be true of all other ſci- 
ences, why not of morals? If this be true of all 
other arts, why not of ſocial inſtitution ? The very 
conception of this as poſſible, is in the higheſt de- 
gree encouraging. If we can ſtill farther demon- 
ſtrate it to be a part of the natural and regular pro- 
greſs of mind, our confidence and our hopes will 
then be complete. This 1s the temper with which 
we ought to engage in the ſtudy of political truth, 
Let us look back, that we may profit by the expe- 
rience of mankind ; but let us not look back, as if 
the wiſdom of our anceſtors was ſuch as to leave no 
room for future improvement. 
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CHAP. I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Nature of the enguiry.— Connection of politics and mo- 
rals.—Miſftakes to which the enquiry has been ex- 
poſed. — Diſtinction between ſociety and government. 


N the preceding book we have cleared the 

foundations for the remaining branches of en- 
quiry, and ſhown what are the proſpects it is rea- 
ſonable to entertain as to future political improve- 
ment. 
ſitive inſtitutions have there been delineated, as 
well as the extent of the powers of man conſidered 
in his ſocial capacity. It is time that we proceed 
to 
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BOOK F?- to thoſe diſquiſitions which are more immediately 
F the object of the preſent work. 
Nature f Political enquiry may be diſtributed . two 
Agens heads: firſt, what are the regulations which will IM | 
conduce to the well being of man in ſociety ; and, 
ſecondly, what is the authority which is competent : 
to preſcribe regulations, | 
. The regulations to which the conduct of men 
aud morals. living in ſociety ought to be conformed, may be | 
conſidered in two ways: firſt, thoſe moral laws | 
which are enjoined upon us by the dictates of en- | 
lightened reaſon ; and, ſecondly, thoſe principles a | 
deviation from which the intereſt of the community 
may be ſuppoſed to render it proper to repreſs by 
ſanctions and puniſhment. - 

Morality is that ſyſtem of conduct which is deter- 
mined by a conſideration of the greateſt general 
good: he is entitled to the higheſt moral approba- 
tion, whoſe conduct is, in the greateſt number of 
inſtances, or in the moſt momentous inſtances, go- 
verned by views of benevolence, and made ſubſer- 
vient to public utility. In like manner the only 
regulations which any political authority can be 
juſtly entitled to inforce, are ſuch as are beſt adapt- 
ed to public utility. Conſequently juſt political 
regulations are nothing more than a certain ſelect 
part of moral law, The fupreme power in a ſtate 
ought not, in the ftrifteſt ſenſe, to require any 

thing of its members, that an underſtanding ſuffi- 
6 ciently 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIETY. 
ciently enlightened would not preſcribe without ſuch 


interference *. 

Theſe conſiderations ſeem to lead to the detec- 
tion of a miſtake which has been very generally 
committed by political writers of our own country, 
They have for the moſt part confined their re- 
ſcarches to the queſtion of What is juſt political 
authority or the moſt eligible form of government, 
conſigning to others the delineation of right princi- 
ples of conduct and equitable regulations. But 
there appears to be ſomething prepoſterous in this 
mode of proceeding, A well conſtituted govern- 
ment is only the means for inforcing ſuitable regu- 
lations. One form of government is prefcrable to 
another in exact proportion to the ſecurity it affords, 
that nothing ſhall be done in the name of the com- 
munity, which is not conducive to the welfare of 
the whole. The queſtion therefore, What it is 
which is thus conducive, is upon every account 
entitled to the firſt place in our diſquiſitions. 

One of the ill conſequences which have reſulted 
from this diſtorted view of the ſcience of politics, 
is a notion very generally entertained, that a com- 
munity or ſociety of men has a right to lay down 
whatever rules it may think proper for its own ob- 
ſervance. This will preſently be proved to be an 
erroneous poſition f. It may be prudent in an 
individual to ſubmit in ſome caſes to the uſurpation 

Chap. V of the following Book, 
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of a majority; it may be unavoidable in a commu. 
nity to proceed upon the imperfect and erroneous 
views they ſhall chance to entertain : but this 1s a 
misfortune entailed upon us by the nature of 90. 
vernment, and not a matter of right “. | 
A ſecond ill conſequence that has ariſen from 
this proceeding, is that, politics having been thus 
violently ſeparated from morality, government itſelf 
has no longer been compared with its true criterion, 
Inſtead of enquiring what ſpecies of government 


was moſt conducive to the public welfare, an un- 


profitable diſquiſition has been inſtituted reſpecting 
the probable origin of government; and its differ- 
ent forms have been eſtimated, not by the conſe- 
quences with which they were pregnant, but the 
ſource from which they ſprung. Hence men have 
been prompted to look back to the folly of their 


anceſtors, rather than forward to the benefits de- 


rivable from the improvements of human know- 
ledge. Hence, in inveſtigating their rights, they 
have recurred leſs to the great principles of mora- 


ty, than to the records and charters of a barbarous 


age. As if men were not entitled to all the benefits 
of the ſocial ſtate, till they could prove their inhe- 
riting them from ſome bequeſt of their diſtant 
progenitors. As if men were not as juſtifiable and 
meritorious, in planting liberty in a foil in which it 
had never exiſted, as in reſtoring it where it could 


* Chap. V. 


be 
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be proved only to have ſuffered a temporary ſuſ- 
penſion. 
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The reaſons here aſſigned ſtrongly tend to evince DitinQion 


the neceſſity of eſtabliſhing the genuine principles — 


of ſociety, before we enter upon the direct conſide- 
ration of government. It may be proper in this 
place to ſtate the fundamental diſtinction which 
exiſts between theſe topics of enquiry. Men aſ- 
ſociated at firſt for the ſake of mutual aſſiſtance. 
They did not foreſee that any reſtraint would be 
neceſſary, to regulate the conduct of individual 
members of the ſociety, towards each other, or 
towards the whole. The neceſſity of reſtraint grew 
out of the errors and perverſeneſs of a few. An 
acute writer has expreſſed this idea with peculiar 
felicity. © Society and government,” ſays he, 


are different in themſelves, and have different 


origins. Society is produced by our wants, and 
government by our wickedneſs. Society is in 
every ſtate a bleſſing; government even in its beſt 
ſtate but a neceſlary evil“.“ 


* Common Senſe, p. r. 
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Extent and meaning of juſtice.— Subject of juſtice : 
mankind,—Its diſtribution meaſured by the capacity 
of its ſubjett—by his uſefulneſs. —Self love conſidered. 
Family affetion.—Gratitude.—Objettions : from 
zgnorance—from utility.—-An exception ſtated.— 
Remark. — Degrees of juſtice. — Application. — Idea 
of political juſtice. | | 


ROM what has been faid it appears, that the 
ſubject of our preſent enquiry is ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing a department of the ſcience of morals. Mora- 
lity is the ſource from which its fundamental axioms 
muſt be drawn, and they will be made ſomewhat 
clearer in the preſent inſtance, if we aſſume the 
term juſtice as a general appellation for all moral 
duty. 

That this appellation is ſufficiently expreſlive of 
the ſubje& will appear, if we examine mercy, gra- 
titude, temperance, or any of thoſe duties which in 
looſer ſpeaking are contradiſtinguiſhed from juſtice. 
Why ſhould I pardon this criminal, remunerate this 
favour, or abſtain from this indulgence ? If it partake 
of the nature of morality, it muſt be either right or 


wrong, juſt or unjuſt, It muſt tend to the benefit 


of 


or JUSTICE. 


of the individual, either without trenching upon, or 
with actual advantage to the maſs of individuals. 
Either way it benefits the whole, becauſe individuals 
are parts of the whole. Therefore to do it is juſt, 
and to forbear it is unjuſt, —By juſtice I underſtand 
that impartial treatment of every man in matters 
that relate to his happineſs, which is meafured ſolely 
by a conſideration of the properties of the receiver, 
and the capacity of him that beſtows. Its principle 
therefore is, according to a well known phraſe, to 
be © no reſpecter of perſons.” 

Conſiderable light will probably be thrown upon 
our inveſtigation, if, quitting for the preſent the 
political view, we examine juſtice merely as it ex- 
iſts among individuals. Juſtice is a rule of conduct 
originating in the connection of one percipient 
being with another. A comprehenſive maxim 
which has been laid down upon the ſubject is, 
* that we ſhould love our neighbour as ourſelves.” 
But this maxim, though poſſeſſing conſiderable 
merit as a popular principle, is not modelled with 
tie ſtrictneſs of philoſophical accuracy. 

In a looſe and general view I and my neighbour 
are both of us men ; and of conſequence entitled to 
equal attention. But in reality it is probable that 
one of us is a being of more worth and importance 
than the other. A man is of more worth than a 
beaſt; becauſe, being poſſeſſed of higher faculties, 
he is capable of a more refined and genuine happi- 
neſs, In the ſame manner the illuſtrious archbiſhop 
of 
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of Combat was of more worth than his valet, and 


_— there are few of us that would heſitate to pronounce, 


by his uſe» 
kulneſs, 


Se!f love 
couſideied. 


if his palace were in flames, and the life of only one 
of them could be preſerved, which of the two ought 
to be preferred. | 

But there is another ground of prefetence, beſide 
the private conſideration of one of them being far. 
ther removed from the ſtate of a mere animal, 
We are not connected with one or two percipient 
beings, but with a ſociety, a nation, and in ſome 
ſenſe with the whole family of mankind, Of con- 
ſequence that life ought to be preferred which vil 
be moſt conducive to the general good. In faving 
the life of Fenelon, ſuppoſe at the moment he con- 
ceived the project of his immortal Telemachus, | 
ſhould have been promoting the benefit of thou- 
ſands, who have been cured by the peruſal of that 
work of ſome error, vice and conſequent unhappi- 
neſs. Nay, my benefit would extend farther than 
this, for every individual, thus cured, has become 
a better member of ſociety, and has contributed in 
his turn to the happineſs, information and improve- 
ment of others. 

Suppoſe I had been myſelf the valet; I ought 
to have choſen to die, rather than Fenelon ſhould 
have died. The life of Fenelon was really prefer- 
able to that of the valet. But underſtanding is the 
faculty that perceives the truth of this and ſimilar 
propoſitions ; and juſtice is the principle that regu 


| lates my conduct accordingly. It would have beet 
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juſt in the valet to have preferred the archbiſhop to 
himſelf, To have done otherwiſe would have been 
a breach of juſtice *. 

Suppoſe the valet had been my, brother, my fa- 
ther or my benefactor. This would not alter the 
truth of the propoſition. The life of Fenelon 
would ſtill be more valuable than that of the valet; 
and juſtice, pure, unadulterated juſtice, would till 
have preferred that which was moſt valuable. Juſ- 
tice would have taught me to fave the life of Fe- 
nelon at the expence of the other. What magic is 
there in the pronoun © my,” to overturn the deci- 
fions of impartial truth ? My brother or my father 
may be a fool or a profligate, malicious, lying or 
diſhoneſt. If they be, of what conſequence is it 
that they are mine ? 

« But to my father I am indebted for exiſtence ; 
he ſupported me in the helpleſſneſs of infancy.” 
When he firſt ſubjected himſelf to the neceſſity of 
theſe cares, he was probably influenced by no par- 
ticular motives of benevolence to his future off- 
ſpring. Every voluntary benefit however entitles 
the beſtower ro ſome kindneſs and retribution. 
Why ſo? Becauſe a voluntary benefit 1s an evi- 


dence of benevolent intention, that is, in a certain 


degree, of virtue. It is the diſpoſition of the mind, 
not the external action ſeparately taken, that entitles 


* The queſtion, how far impartial juſtice is a motive capable 
of operating upon the mind, will be found examined at length, 
Book IV, Chap, VIII. 
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BOOK i to reſpect. But the merit of this diſpoſition is 

equal, whether the benefit were conferred upon me 
or upon another. I and another man cannot both 
be right in preferring our individual benefactor, for 
no man can be at the ſame time both better and 
worſe than his neighbour. My benefactor ought 
to be eſteemed, not becauſe he beſtowed a benefit 
upon me, but becauſe he beſtowed it upon a human 
being. His deſert will be in exact proportion to 
the degree, in which that human being was worthy 
of the diſtinction conferred. 

Thus every view of the ſubject brings us back 
to the conſideration of my neighbour's moral worth 
and his importance to the general weal, as the only WM 
ſtandard to determine the treatment to which he 1 , 
entitled. Gratitude therefore, if by gratitude wi 

a 
i 
ly 


underſtand a ſentiment of preference which I enter- 
tain towards another, upon the ground of my hav- 
ing been the ſubject of his benefits, is no part either 
of juſtice or virtue“. | 
OtjeQions: It may be objected, © that my relation, my n 
companion, or my benefactor will of courſe in n 
many inſtances obtain an uncommon portion of my n 
from igne- regard: for, not being univerſally capable of di- g. 
criminating the comparative worth of different W m 
men, I ſhall inevitably judge moſt favourably d of 
him, of whoſe virtues I have received the moſt un- if 


* This argument reſpecting gratitude is ſtated with gre! 
clearneſs in an Eſſay on the Nature of True Virtue, by Jon q 
than Edwards. 

queſtionable 
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queſtionable proofs ; and thus ſhall be compelled 
to prefer the man of moral worth whom I know, 
to another who may poſſeſs, unknown to me, an 
eſſential ſuperiority.” 
This compulſion however is founded only in the 
imperfection of human nature. It may ſerve as an 


apology for my error, but can never turn error into 
truth. It will always remain contrary to the ſtrict 


and univerſal deciſions of juſtice. The difficulty | 


of conceiving this, is owing merely to our con- 
founding the diſpoſition from which an action is 
choſen, with the action itſelf. The diſpoſition, 
that would prefer virtue to vice and a greater de- 
gree of virtue to a leſs, is undoubredly a ſubject of 
approbation; the ertoneous exetciſe of this diſ- 
poſition by which a wrong object is ſelected, if un- 
avoidable, is to be deplorec, but can by no colour- 
ing and under no denomination be converted into 
tight “. 

It may in the ſecond place be objected, © that a 
mutual commerce of benefits tends to increaſe the 
maſs of benevolent action, and that to increaſe the 
maſs of benevolent action is to contribute to the 
general good.” Indeed ! Is the general good pro- 
moted by falſhood, by treating a man of one degree 
of worth, as if he had ten times that worth ? or as 
if he were in any degree differgnt from what he 
really is? Would not the moſt beneficial conſe- 
quences reſult from a different plan; from my 

* Chap. IV. | 
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conſtantly and carefully enquiring into the deſerts 
of all thoſe with whom I am connected, and from 
their being ſure, after a certain allowance for the 
fallibility of human judgment, of being treated by 
me exactly as they deſerved? Who can deſcribe 
the benefits that would reſult from ſuch a plan of 
conduct, if univerſally adopted? 

It would perhaps tend to make the truth in this 
reſpect more accurately underſtood, to conſider 
that, whereas the received morality teaches me to 
be grateful, whether in affection or in act, for be- 
ne fits conferred on myſelf, the reaſonings here de- 
livered, without removing the tie upon me from 


perſonal benefits (except where benefit 1s conferred 


from an unworthy motive), multiply the obligation, 
and enjoin me to be alſo grateful for benefits con- 
ferred upon others. My obligation towards my 
beneſactor, ſuppoſing his benefit to be juſtly con- 
ferred, is in no ſort diſſolved; nor can any thing 
authoriſe me to ſuperſede it but the requiſition of a 
ſuperior duty. That which ties me to my bene- 
factor, upon theſe principles, is the moral worth he 
has diſplayed ; and it will frequently happen that! 
ſhall be obliged to yield him the preference, be- 
cauſe, while other competitors may be of greater 
worth, the evidence I have of the worth of my be- 
nefactor is more complete. 

There ſeems to be more truth, in the argument, 
derived chiefly from the prevailing modes of ſocial 
exiſtence, in favour of my providing in ordinary caſcs 


for 
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for my wife and children, my brothers and relations, 
before I provide for ſtrangers, than in thoſe which 
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have juſt been examined. As long as the pioviding 


for individuals is conducted with its preſent irregu- 
larity and caprice, it ſeems as if there muſt be a 
certain diſtribution of the claſs needing ſuperintend- 
ence and ſupply among the claſs affording it ; that 
each man may have his claim and reſource. But 
this argument is to be admitted with great caution. 
It belongs only to ordinary caſes; and caſes of a 
higher order or a more urgent neceſſity will perpe- 
tually occur, in competition with which theſe will 
be altogether impotent. We muſt be ſeverely 
ſcrupulous in meaſuring the quantity of ſupply ; 
and, with reſpect to money in particular, ſhould 
remember how little is yet underſtood of the true 

mode of employing it for the public benefit. 
Nothing can be leſs expoſed to reaſonable excep- 
tion than theſe principles. If there be ſuch a thing 
as virtue, it muſt be placed in a conformity to 
truth, and not to error. It cannot be virtuous, that 
I ſhould eſteem any man, that 1s, conſider him as 
poſſeſſed of eſtimable qualities, when in reality he 
is deſtitute of them. It ſurely cannot conduce to 
the benefit of mankind, that each man ſhould have 
a different ſtandard of moral judgment and prefer- 
ence, and that the ſtandard of all ſhould vary from 
that of reality. Thoſe who teach this, impoſe the 
bittereſt diſgrace upon virtue. They aſſert in other 
words, that, when men ceaſe to be deceived, when 
K 3 the 
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the film is removed from their eyes, and they ſee 


Ww— things as they are, they will ceaſe to be either good 


Degrees of 


Jultice, 


or happy. Upon the ſyſtem oppoſite to theirs, tho 
ſoundeſt criterion of virtue is, to put ourſelves in 
the place of an impartial ſpectator, of an angelic 


nature, ſuppoſe, beholding us from an elevated 


ſtation, and uninfluenced by aur prejudices, con- 
ceiving what would be his eſtimate of the intrinſic 
circu mſtances of our neighbour, and acting accord- 
ingly. 
Having conſidered the perſons with whom zue 


is converſant, let us next enquire into the degree in. 


which we are obliged to conſult the good of others. 
And here upon the very ſame reaſons it will follow, 
that it is juſt I ſhould do all the good in my power. 
Does a perſon in diſtreſs apply to me for relief? It 
is my duty to grant it, and I commir a breach of 


duty in refuſing. If this principle be not of uni- 


verſal application, it is becauſe, in conferring a 
benefit upon an individual, I may in ſome inſtances 
inflict an injury of ſuperior magnitude upon myſelf 
or ſocicty. Now the ſame juſtice, that binds me 
to any individual of my fellow men, binds me to 
the whole. If, while I confer a benefit upon one 
man, it appear, in ſtriking an equitable balance, 
that Iam injuring the whole, my action ceaſes to be 


right and becomes abſolutely wrong. But how 


much am I bound to do for the general weal, that 
is, for the benefit of the individuals of whom the 
whole is compoſed ? Every thing in my power. 

| To 


on oy © 2 &@ 
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To the neglect of the means of my own exiſtence ? 
No; for I am myſelf a part of the whole. Beſide, 
it will rarely happen that the project of doing for 
others every thing in my power, will not demand 
for its execution the preſervation of my own exiſt- 
ence ; or in other words, it will rarely happen that 
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I cannot do more good in twenty years than in one. 


If the extraordinary caſe ſhould occur, in which I 
can promote the general good by my death more 
than by my life, juſtice requires that I ſhould be 
content to die. In all other caſes, it is juſt that I 
ſhould be careful to maintain my body and mind in 
the utmoſt vigour, and in the beſt condition for ſer- 
vice ®, | | 
Suppoſe, for example, that it is right for one man 
to poſſeſs a greater portion of property than ano- 
ther, whether as the fruit of his induſtry, or the in- 
heritance of his anceſtors. Juſtice obliges him to 
regard this property as a truſt, and calls upon him 
maturely to conſider in what manner it may be 
employed for the increaſe of liberty, knowledge 
and virtue. He has no right to diſpoſe of a ſhilling 
of it at the ſuggeſtion of his caprice. So far from 
being entitled to well earned applauſe for having 
employed ſome ſcanty pittance in the ſervice of 
philanthropy, he is in the eye of juſtice a delinquent 
if he withhold any portion from that ſervice. Could 
that portion have been better or more worthily 
employed? That it could, is implied in the very 
Appendix, Na I, p. 139. 
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terms of the propoſition. Then it was juſt it ſhould 


have been ſo employed. In the ſame manner as 


my property, I hold my perſon as a truſt in behalf 
of mankind. I am bound to employ my talents, 
my underſtanding, my ſtrength and my time for the 
production of the greateſt quantity of general good, 
Such are the declarations of Juſtice, {a-great is the 
extent of my duty. 

But juſtice is reciprocal. If it be juſt that I ſhould 
confer a benefit, it is juſt that another man ſhould 
receive it, and, if I withhold from him that to 
which he is entitled, he may juſtly complain. My 
neighbour is in want of ten pounds that I can ſpare, 
There is no law of political inſtitution to reach this 
caſe, and transfer the property from me to him. 
But in the eye of ſimple juſtice, unleſs it can be 
ſhown that the money can be more beneficently 
employed, his claim is as complete, as if he had my 
bond. in his poſſeſſion, or had ſupplied me with 
goods to the amount “. 

To this it has ſometimes been anſwered, © that 
there is more than one perſon, who ſtands in need 
of the money I have to ſpare, and of conſequence [ 
muſt be at liberty to beſtow it as I pleaſe.” By no 
means. If only one perſon offer himſelf to my 
knowledge or ſearch, to me there is but one, 
Thoſe others that I cannot find, belong to other 
rich men to aſſiſt (every man is in reality rich, who 


* A ſpirited outline of theſe principles is etched in Swift's 
Sermon on Mutual Suhjection. : hes 
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bas more than his juſt occaſions demand), and not SO . 
do me. If more than one perſon offer, I am obliged —— 
lf W to balance their fitneſs, and conduct myſelf accord- 

, WM ingly. It is ſcarcely poſſible that two men ſhould 

ebe of exactly equal fitneſs, or that I ſhould be 

. equally certain of the fitneſs ol the one as of the 

e . 

It is therefore impoſſible for me to confer upon 
any man a favour; I can only do him a right. 
Whatever deviates from the law of juſtice, though 
it ſhould be in the too much done in favour of ſome 
7 individual or ſome part of the general whole, is ſo 
- W much ſubſtrafted from the general ſtock, ſo much 
$ of abſolute injuſtice. 

The reaſonings here alleged, are ſufficient clearly Application, 
ed eſtabliſh the competence of juſtice as a principle 

of deduction in all caſes of moral enquiry. They 

gare themſelves rather of the nature of illuſtration 
and example, and, if error be imputable to them 

in particulars, this will not invalidate the general 
concluſion, the propriety of applying moral juſtice 

as a criterion in the inveſtigation of political truth. 

Society is nothing more than an aggregation of Ilea of ten- 
individuals. Its claims and duties muſt be the e 
aggregate of their claims and duties, the one no 
more precarious and arbitrary than the other. What 
has the ſociety a right to require from me? The 
) queſtion 1s already anſwered : every thing that it is 
my duty to do, Any thing more ? Certainly not. 

Can it change eternal truth, or ſubvert the nature 
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of men and their actions? Can it make my duty 
conſiſt in committing intemperance, in maltreating 
or aſſaſſinating my neighbour?— Again. What is 
It that the ſociety is bound to do for its members? 
Every thing that is requiſite for their welfare. But 
the nature of their welfare is defined by the nature 
of mind. That will moſt contribute to it, which 
expands the underſtanding, ſupplies incitements to 
virtue, fills us with a generous conſciouſneſs of our 
independence, and carefully removes whatever can 
impede our exertions. 

Should it be affirmed, © that it is not in the 
power of any political ſyſtem to ſecure to us theſe 
advantages,” the concluſion will not be leſs incon- 
trovertible. It is bound to contribute every thing 
it is able to theſe purpoſes. Suppole its influence 
in the utmoſt degree limited ; there muſt be one 
method approaching nearer than any other to the 
deſired object, and that method ought to be uni- 
verſally adopted. There is one thing that political 
inſtitutions can aſſuredly do, they can avoid poſi- 
tively counteracting the true intereſts of their ſub- 
jects. But all capricious rules and arbitrary diſ- 
tinctions do poſitively counteract them. There is 
ſcarcely any modification of ſociety but has in it 
ſome degree of moral tendency. So far as it pro- 
duces neither miſchief nor benefit, it is good for 
nothing. So far as it tends to the improvement of 
the community, it ought to be univerſally adopted. 
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Moti ves of ſuicide : 1. Eſcape from pain. —2. Benevo- 
lence. — Martyrdom confidered. 


HIS reaſoning will throw ſome light upon 
the long diſputed cafe of ſuicide. © Have I 


a right to deſtroy myſelf in order to eſcape from 


pain or diſgrace ?” Circumſtances that ſhould juſ- 
tify ſuch an action, can ſcarcely occur. It is diffi- 
cult to 1magine a ſituation, that ſhall exclude the 
poſſibility of future life, vigour and uſefulneſs. It 
will frequently happen that the man, who once ſaw 
nothing before him but deſpair, ſhall afterwards 
enjoy a long period of happineſs and honour. To 
eſcape from pain is a motive excluſively ſelfiſh, and 
he who poſtpones the poſſible benefir of many to 
his perſonal eaſe, ſeems to be the fit object of cen- 
ſure, and not of approbation. 

«E there then no caſe in which ſuicide is a vir- 
tue ?” What ſhall we think of the reaſoning of Ly- 
curgus, who, when he determined upon a voluntary 
death, remarked, “ that all the ſaculties a rational 
being poſſeſſed were capable of a moral uſe, and 
that, after having ſpent his life in the ſervice of his 


country, a man ought, if poſſible, to render his 
MS, death 
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death a ſource of additional benefit?” This was the 


motive of the ſuicide of Codrus, Leonidas and De- 
cius, If the fame motive prevailed in the much ad. 
mired ſuicide of Cato, and he were inſtigated by 


reaſons purely benevolent, it is impoſſible not to 


applaud his intention, even if he were miſtaken in 
the application. The difficulty 1s to decide whe. 
ther in any inſtance, the recourſe to a voluntary 
death, can overbalance the uſc fulneſs to be exerted 
in twenty years of additional life. 

Additional importance will be reflected upon this 
diſquiſition, if we remember that martyrs | pv:x;] 


are ſuicides by the very ſignification of the term, 


They die for a teſtimony [paZuuo]. But that 
would be impoſſible, if their death were not to a 
certain degree a voluntary action. We muſt af. 
ſume that it was poſſible for them to avoid this 
fate, before we can draw any concluſion from it in 
favour of the cauſe they eſpouſed. They were de- 
termined to die, rather than reflect diſhonour on 
that cauſe. 
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Appendix, No. II. 
OF DUELLING. 


Metives of duelling : 1. revenge.—2. reputation. — 
Fallicy of this motive, —Ozjeion anſwered, —11- 
luftration. 


T may be proper in this place to beſtow a mo- 

ment's conſideration upon the trite, but very 
important caſe of duelling. A ſhort reflection will 
ſuffice to ſet it in its true light. 

This deſpicable practice was originally invented 
by barbarians for the gratification of revenge. It 
was probably at that time thought a very happy 
project for reconciling the odiouſneſs of malignity 
with the gallantry of courage. 

But in this light it is now generally given up. 
Men of the beſt underſtanding who lend it their 
ſanction, are unwillingly induced to do ſo, and en- 
gage in ſingle combat merely that their reputation 
may ſuſtain no ſlander. 
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2. Reputa- 
tion. 


Which of theſe two actions is the trueſt teſt of pattacy of 


courage: the engaging in a practice which our 
judgment diſapproves, becauſe we cannot ſubmit to 
the conſequences of following that judgment; or 
the doing what we believe to be right, and chear- 


fully encountering all the conſequences that may be 
annexed 


tits motive. 
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OF DUELLING, 


annexed to the practice of virtue? With what pa. 
tience can a man of virtue think of cutting off the 
life of a fellow mortal, or of putting an abrupt cloſe 
to all the generous projects he may himſelf conceive 
ſr the benefit of others, merely becauſe he has not 
the firmneſs to awe impertinence and falſhood into 
ſilence ? | 

e But the refuſing a duel is an ambiguous action. 
Cowards may pretend principle to ſhelter them- 
ſelves from a danger they dare not meet.” 

This is partly true and partly falſe. There are 
few actions indeed that are not ambiguous, or that 
with the ſame general outline may not proceed from 
different motives. But the manner of doing them 
will ſufficiently ſhow the principle from which they 
ſpring. 

He, that would break through a received cuſtom 
becauſe he believes it to be wrong, mult no doubt 
arm himſelf with fortitude, The point in which we 
principally fail, is in not accurately underſtanding 
our own intentions, and taking care beforehand to 
purify ourſelves from every alloy of weakneſs and 
error. He, who comes forward with no other idea 
but that of rectitude, and who expreſſes, with the 
ſimplicity and firmneſs which conviction never fails 
to inſpire, the views with which he is penetrated, 
is in no danger of being miſtaken for a coward, If 
he heſitate, it is becauſe he has not an idea perfectly 
clear of the ſentiment he intends to convey. If he 
be in any degree embarraſſed, it is becauſe he has 


not 


— 
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OF DUVELLING. 


not a feeling, ſufficiently generous and intrepid, of 
the guilt of the action in which he is urged to en- 
gage. 

If courage have any intelligible nature, one of its 
principal fruits muſt be the daring to ſpeak truth at 
all times, to all perſons, and in every poſſible ſitu- 
ation in which a well informed ſenſe of duty may 
preſcribe it. What is it but the want of courage 
that ſhould prevent me from ſaying, “ Sir, I will 
not accept your challenge. Have I injured you? 
I will readily and without compulſion repair my 
injuſtice to the uttermoſt mite. Have you miſcon- 
ſtrued me? State to me the particulars, and doubt 
not that what is true I will make appear to be true. 
I ſhould be a notorious criminal, were I to attempt 
your life, or aſſiſt you in an attempt upon mine. 
What compenſation will the opinion. of the world 
make for the recollection of ſo vile and brutal a 
proceeding ? There is no true applauſe, but where 
the heart of him that receives it, beats in uniſon. 
There is no terrible cenſure, that the heart repels 
with conſcious integrity. I am not the coward to 
do a deed that my foul deteſts, becauſe I cannot en- 
dure the ſcoffs of the miſtaken. Lofs of reputation 
15 a ſerious evil, But I will a& fo that no man 
hereafter ſhall ſuſpe& me of irreſolution and puſilla- 
nimity. He that ſhould firmly hold this language, 
and act accordingly, would ſoon be acquitted of 
every diſhonourable imputation. 
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CHAP. III. 
OF THE EQUALITY OF MANKIND. 


Phyfical equality. — Ol jection. — Anſwers. — Meral 
equality. — How limited. — Province of political 
Juſ! ice. 


HE principles of juſtice, as explained in the 

preceding chapter, proceed upon the aſſump- 

tion of the equality of man kind. This equality is 

either phyſical or moral. Phyſical equality may be 

conſidered either as it relates to che ſtrength of the 
body or the faculttes of the mind. 

This part of the ſubject has been expoſed to cavil 
and objection. It has been ſaid, © that the reverk 
of this equality is the reſult of our experience. 
Among the individuals of our ſpecies we actually 
find that there are not two alike. One man is 
ſtrong and another weak. One man is wile and 
another fooliſh. All that exiſts in tie world of the 
inequality of conditions is to be traced to this 25 


their ſource. The ſtrong man poſleſies power t9 


ſubdue, and the weak ſtands in need of an a!!y t9 
protect. The conſequence is inevitable: the equa- 
lity of conditions is a chimerical aſſumption, neither 
poſſible to be reduced into practice, nor deſirable it 
ic could be io reduced.“ 


Upon 
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Upon this ſtatement two obſervations are to be BOOK — 
made. Firſt, this inequality was in its origin infi . 
nitely leſs than it is at preſent, In the uncultivated fers. | 
ſtate of man diſeaſes, effeminacy and luxury were 
little known, and of conſequence the ſtrength of 
every one much more nearly approached to the 
ſtrength of his neighbour. In the uncultivated 
ſtate of man the underſtandings of all were limited, 
their wants, their ideas and their views nearly upon 
a level. It was to be expected that in their firſt 
departure from this ſtate great irregularities would 
introduce themſelves ; and it is the object of ſub- 
ſequent wiſdom and improvement to mitigate theſe 
irregularities, 

Secondly, notwithſtanding the encroachments 4 
that have been made upon the equality of man- | 
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kind, a great and ſubſtantial equality remains. There bh - 
is no ſuch diſparity among the human race, as to 7 
enable one man to hold ſeveral other men in ſub- 4 1 
jection, except ſo far as they are willing to be ſub- 0 8 
ject. All government is founded in opinion. Men © 8 "I 
at preſent live under any particular form, becauſe | 90 
they conceive it their intereſt to do ſo. One part we 
indeed of a community or empire may be held in #8 
ſubjection by force; but this cannot be the per- 53 | 
ſonal force of their deſpot; it muſt be the force of 7 


another part of the community, who are of opinion 
that it is their intereſt to ſupport his authority. = 
Deſtroy this opinion, and the fabric which is built 4K 
upon it falls to the ground, It follows therefore * 

vol. 1. L that | 4. 
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that all men are efſencially independent.—So much 
for the phyſical equality. 

The moral equality is ſtill leſs open to reaſonable 
exception. By moral equality I underſtand the 
propriety of applying one unalterable rule of juſtice 
to every caſe that may ariſe. This cannot be 
queſtioned but upon arguments that would ſubvert 
the very nature of virtue. Equality,” it has 
been affirmed, © will always be an unintelligible 
fiction, ſo long as the capacities of men ſhall be 
unequal, and their pretended claims have neither 
guarantee nor ſanction by which they can be in- 
forced . But ſurely juſtice is ſufficiently intelli- 
gible in its own nature, abſtractedly from the con- 
ſideration whether it be or be not reduced into 


practice. Juſtice has relation to beings endowed 


with perception, and capable of pleaſure and pain. 
Now it immediately reſults from the nature of 
ſuch beings, independently of any arbitrary conſti- 
tution, that pleaſure is agreeable and pain odious, 
pleaſure to be deſired and pain to be obviated. It 
is therefore juſt and reaſonable that ſuch beings 
ſhould contribute, ſo far as it lies in their power, 
to the pleaſure and benefit cf each other. Among 
pleaſures ſome are more exquiſite, more unalloyed 


* On @ dit—que nous avions tout les mimes droits. F'ign'r 
ce que cg que les mimes droits, od il y a inc galit de talens ou d 
force, & nulle garantie, nulle ſanfion.” Raynal, Revolutic 
& Amerique, p. 34+ 
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and leſs precarious than others. It is juſt that theſe 
ſhould be preferred. 

From theſe ſimple principles we may deduce the 
moral equality of mankind. We are partakers of 
1 common nature, and the ſame cauſes that contri- 
bute to the benefit of one, contribute to the benefit 
of another. Our ſenfes and faculties are of the 
ſame denomination. Our pleaſures and pains will 
therefore be the ſame. We are all of us endowed 
with reaſon, able to compare, to judge and to in- 
fer. The improvement therefore which is to be 
deſired for one, is to be deſired for another. We 
ſhall be provident for ourſelves and uſeful to each 
other, in proportion as we riſe above the atmo- 
ſphere of prejudice. The ſame independence, the 
ſame freedom from any ſuch reſtraint, as ſhould 
prevent us from giving the reins to our own under- 
ſtanding, or from uttering upon all occaſions what- 
ever we think to be true, will conduce to the im- 
provement of all. There are certain opportunities 
and a certain ſituation moſt advantageous to every 
human being, and it is juſt that theſe ſhould be 
communicated to all, as nearly as the general eco- 
nomy will permit. 

There is indeed one ſpecies of moral inequality 


parallel to the phyſical inequality that has been al- 


ready deſcribed. The treatment to which men are 
entitled is to be meaſured by their merits and their 
virtues, That country would not be the ſeat of 
wiſdom and reaſon, where the benefactor of his 
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u. ſpecies was regarded with no greater degree of 
HAP. iii. 
complacence than their enemy. But in reality this 
diſtinction, ſo far from being adverſe to equality in 
any tenable ſenſe, is friendly to it, and is accord- 
ingly known by the appellation of equity, a term 
derived from the ſame origin. Though in ſome 
ſenſe an exception, it tends to the ſame purpoſe to 
which the principle itſelf is indebted for its value. 
It 1s calculated to infuſe into every boſom an emu- 
Province of lation of excellence. The thing really to be deſired 
juitice, is the removing as much as poſſible arbitrary diſ- 
tinctions, and leaving to talents and virtue the field 
of exertion unimpaired. We ſhould endeavour to 
afford to all the ſame opportunities and the ſame 
encouragement, and to render juſtice the common 
intereſt and choice. 
It ſhould be obſerved, that the object of this 
chapter is barely to preſent a general outline of the 
principle of equality. The practical inferences that 
flow from it, muſt remain to be detailed under ſub- 
ſequent heads of enquiry, 
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CHAP. IV. 


OF PERSONAL VIRTUE AND DUTY. 


Of virtuous action. O a virtuous agent. — Capacity 
—in inanimate ſubſtances—in man. — Inference. — 
Of benevolent error.—Nature of vice. —Illuſtrations. 
— Mutability of the principle of belief. — Complexity 
in the operation of motives —Dedufion, —Of duty. 
AI is never our duty to do wrong. 


HERE are two ſubjects of the utmoſt import- 
ance to a juſt delineation of the principles of 
ſociety, which are on that account entitled to a 
ſeparate examination; the duties incumbent on 
men living in ſociety, and the rights accruing to 
them. It will probably be found, that the whole 
of what may afterwards be advanced upon the dif- 
ferent branches of political enquiry, will be intelli- 
gible or inconſiſtent, as theſe topics are accurately 
or erroneouſly explained. 

Firſt, of perſonal virtue and duty. 

Virtue, like every other term of general ſcience, 
may be underſtood either abſolutely, or as the qua- 
lification and attribute of a particular being: in 
other words, it is one thing to enquire whether an 
action 1s virtuous, and another to enquire whether a 
man 15 virtuous, The former of theſe queſtions is 
L 3 conſiderably 
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OF PERSONAL VIRTUE AND DUTY. 


conſiderably ſimple ; the latter is ore complex, 
and will require an examination of ſeveral cir cum- 
ſtances before it can be ſatisfactorily determined. 
In the firſt ſenſe I would define virtue to be any 
action or actions of an intelligent being, proceeding 
from kind and benevolent intention, and having a 
tendency to contribute to general happineſs, Thus 
defined, it diſtributes itſelf under two heads ; and, 
in whatever inſtance either the tendency or the in- 
tention 1s wanting, the virtue is incomplete. An 
action, however pure may be the intention of the 
actor, the tendency of which is miſchievous, or 
which ſhall merely be nugatory and uſeleſs in its 
character, is not a virtuous action. Were it other- 
wiſe, we ſhould be obliged to concede the appella- 
tion of virtue to the moſt nefarious deeds of bigots, 
perſecutors and religious aſſaſſins, and to the weak- 


eſt obſervances of a deluded ſuperſtition. Still leſs 


does an action, the conſequences of which ſhall be 
ſuppoſed to be in the higheſt degree beneficial, but 


which proceeds from a mean, corrupt and degrad- 


Of a virtus 
ous agent. 


ing motive, deſerve the appellation of virtue, A 
virtuous action is that, of which both the motive 
and the tendency concur to excite our appro- 
bation, 

Let us proceed from the conſideration of the 
action to that of the actor. Before we can decide 
upon the degree in which any man is entitled to be 
denominated virtuous, we muſt compare his per- 


formance with his means, It is not enough that 
| his 
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his conduct is attended with an overbalance of good BOOK II. 
intention and beneficial reſults. If it appear that he ©, 
has ſcarcely produced the tenth part of that benefit, 
either in magnitude or extent, which he was capa- 
ble of producing, it is only in a very limited ſenſe 
that he can be conſidered as a virtuous man. 

What is it therefore, we are led to enquire, that Capacity : 
conſtitutes the capacity of any man ? Capacity is an 
idea produced in the mind by a contemplation of 
the aſſemblage of properties in any ſubſtance, and 
the uſes to which a ſubſtance ſo circumſtanced may 
be applied. Thus a given portion of metal may in inani- 
be formed at the pleaſure of the manufacturer into — 
various implements, a knife, a razor, a ſword, a 
dozen of coat- buttons, & c. This is one ſtage of 


capacity. A ſecond is, when it has already received "$0 


the form of a knife, and, being diſmiſſed by the 
manufacturer, falls into the hands of the perſon who 
intends it for his private uſe. By this perſon it 
may be devoted to purpoſes, beneficial, pernicious 
or idle.— To apply theſe conſiderations to the na- 
ture of a human being. 

We are not here enquiring reſpecting the capa- 
city of man abſolutely ſpeaking, but of an indivi- 
dual; the performer of a given action, or the per- 
ſon who has engaged in a certain ſeries of conduct. 
In the ſame manner therefore as the knife may be 
applied to various purpoſes at the pleaſure of its 
poſſeſſor, ſo an individual endowed with certain 
qualifications, may engage in various purſuits, ac- 
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cording to the views that are preſented to him, and 
the motives that actuate his mind. 

Human capacity however, is a ſubject attended 
with greater ambiguicy than the capacity of inani- 
mate ſubſtances. Capacity aſſumes ſomething as 
fixed, and enquires into the temporary application 
of theſe permanent qualities. But it is eaſier to 
define with tolerable preciſion the permanent qua- 
lities of an individual knife, for example, than of 
an individual man. Every thing in man may be 
ſaid to be in a ſtate of flux; he is a Proteus whom 
we know not how to detain. That of which I am 
capable, for inſtance, as to my conduct to- day, fall; 
extremely ſhort of that of which I am capable as 
to my conduct in the two or three next enſuing 
years. For what I ſhall do to-day I am dependent 
upon my ignorance in ſome things, my want of 
practice in others, and the erroneous habits I may 
in any reſpect have contracted. But many of theſe 
diſadvantages may be ſuperſeded, when the queſ- 
tion is reſpecting what I ſhall produce in the two 
or three next years of my life. Nor is this all. 
Even my capacity of to-day 1s in a great degree 
determinable by the motives that ſhall excite me. 
When a man is placed in circumſtances of a very 
ſtrong and impreſlive nature, he is frequently found 
to poſſeſs or inſtantaneouſly to acquire, capacities 
which neither he nor his neighbours previouſly ſuſ- 
pected. We are obliged however in the deciſions ct 
morality to ſubmit to theſe uncertainties, It is only 
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after having formed the moſt accurate notions we 
are able reſpecting the capacity of a man, and com- 
pared this capacity with his performance, that we 
can decide with any degree of. ſatisfaction whether 
he is entitled to the appellation of virtuous, 

There is another difficulty which adheres to this 
queſtion. Is it the motive alone that we are enti- 
tled to take into conſideration when we decide upon 
the merits of the individual, or are we obliged, as 
in the caſe of virtue abſolutely taken, to conſider 
both the motives and the tendency of his conduct? 
The former of theſe has been frequently aſſerted. 
But it is attended with ſerious difficultjes. 

Firſt, vice as it is commonly underſtood, is, fo 
far as regards the motive, purely negative. To 
virtue it is neceſſary, that it proceed from kind and 
benevolent intention ; but malevolence, or a diſpo- 
ſition to draw a direct gratification from the ſuffer- 
ings of others, is not neceſſary to vice. It is ſuffi- 


cient that the agent regards with neglect thoſe 


benevolent conſiderations which are allied to general 
good. This mode of ſpeaking ſeems to ariſe from 


the circumſtance, that, in eſtimating the merits of 


others, we reaſonably regard the actual benefit or 
miſchief that is . produced as the principal point ; 
and conſider the diſpoſition that produces it, merely 
as it tends to inſure to us a continuation of benetit 

or injury. | 
Secondly, actions in the higheſt degree injurious 
to the public have often procceded from motives 
| uncommonly 
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uncommonly conſcientious. The moſt determined 
political aſſaſſins, Clement, Ravaillac, Damiens and 
Gerard, ſeem to have been deeply penetrated with 
anxiety for the eternal welfare of mankind. For 
theſe objects they ſacrificed their eaſe, and chear- 
fully expoſed themſelves to tortures and death, 
Benevolence probably had its part in lighting the 
fires of Smithfield, and pointing the daggers of 


Saint Bartholomew. The authors of the Gunpoy- 


der Treaſon were 'in general men remarkable for 
the ſanctity of their lives and the auſterity of their 
manners. 

The nature whether of religious impoſture, or of 
perſevering enterpriſe in general, ſeems ſcarcely to 
have been ſufficiently developed by the profeſſors 
of moral enquiry. Nothing is more difficult than 
for a man to recommend with enthuſiaſm, that 
which he does not think intrinſically admirable, 
Nothing is more difficult than for a man to engage 
in a very arduous undertaking, that he does not 
perſuade himſelf will in ſome way be extenſively 
uſeful. When archbiſhop Becket ſet himſelf againſt 
the whole power of Henry the ſecond, and bore 
every ſpecies of contumely with an unalterable ſpirit, 
we may eaſily diſcover the haughtineſs of the prieſt, 
the inſatiable ambition that delighted to ſet its foot 
upon the neck of kings, and the immeaſurable va- 
nity that received with complacence the incenſe of 
an adoring multitude ; but we may ſee with equal 
evidence that he regarded himſelf as the champ ion 
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of the cauſe of God, and expected the crown of 
martyrdom in a future ſtate. 

Precipitate and ſuperficial judges conclude that 
he who impoſes upon others, is in moſt caſes aware 
of the deluſion himſelf. But this ſeldom happens. 
Self-deception is of all things the moſt eaſy. Who- 
ever ardently wiſhes to find a propoſition true, may 
be expected inſenſibly to veer towards the opinion 
that ſuits his inclination. It cannot be wondered at, 
by him who conſiders the ſubtlety of the human 
mind“, that belief ſhould ſcarcely ever reſt upon 
the mere baſis of evidence, and that arguments are 
always viewed through a deluſive medium, magni- 
fying them into Alps, or diminiſhing them to no- 
thing. 

In the ſame manner as the grounds of our opi- 
nions are complicated, ſo are the motives to our 
actions. It is probable that no wrong action is 
committed from motives entirely pure. It is pro- 
bable that conſcientious aſſaſſins and perſecutors 


have ſome mixture of ambition or the love of fame, 


and ſome feelings of animoſity and ill will. But the 
deception they put upon themſelves may never- 
theleſs be complete. They ſtand acquitted at the 
bar of their own examination; and their injurious 
conduct, if conſidered under the head of motive 
only, is probably as pure, as much of that conduct 
which falls with the beſt title under the denomi- 
nation of virtue. 


* Rook I, Chap. V, p. 69. p 
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For, thirdly, thoſe actions of men, which tend to 
increaſe the general happineſs, and are founded in 
the pureſt motives, have ſome alloy in the cauſe; 
from which they proceed. It has been ſeen that 
the motives of each ſingle action in a man already 
arrived at maturity are innumerable “: into thi 
mixture it 1s ſcarcely to be ſuppoſed that ſomething 
improper, mean and inconſiſtent with that impartial 
eſtimate of things which is the true foundation 
of virtue, ſhould not infinuate itſelf. It ſeems 
reaſonable to believe, that ſuch actions, as are 
known moſt admirably to have contributed to the 
benefit of mankind, have ſprung from views, of al 
others the leaſt adulterated. But it cannot be 
doubted that many actions, conſiderably uſeful, and 
to a great degree well intended, have had as much 
alloy in their motive, as other actions which, 
ſpringing from a benevolent diſpoſition, have been 


extenſively detrimental. 


From all theſe conſiderations it appears, that, if 
we were to adjuſt the ſtandard of virtue from 
intention alone, we ſhould reverſe all the received 
ideas reſpeCting it, giving the palm to ſome of 
the greateſt peſts of mankind at the expence of 
others who have been no contemptible benefactors, 
Intention no doubt is of the eſſence of virtue. But 
it will not do alone. In deciding the merits of 
others we are bound for the moſt part to proceed in 
the ſame manner as in deciding the merits of inani- 


* Bock I, Chap. V, p. 69. 
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mate ſubſtances. The turning point is their utility. 

Intention is of no farther value than as it leads to 
utility: it is the means, and not the end. We ſhall 
overturn therefore every principle of juſt reaſoning 
if we beſtow our applauſe upon the moſt miſchiev- 
ous of mankind, merely becauſe the miſchief they 
produce ariſes from miſtake ; or if we regard them 
in any other light, than we ſhould an engine of de- 
ſtruction and miſery, that is conſtructed of very 
coſtly materials. 

The reaſonings of the early part of this chapter 
upon the ſubject of virtue, may equally be applied 
to elucidate the term duty. Duty is that mode of 
action on the part of the individual, which conſti- 
tutes the beſt poſſible application of his capacity to 
the general benefit. The only diſtinction to be 
made between what was there adduced upon the 
ſubje& of perſonal virtue, and the obſervations 
which moſt aptly apply to the conſideration of 
duty, conſiſts in this : that, though a man ſhould 
in ſome inſtances neglect the beſt application of his 
capacity, he may yet be entitled to the appellation 
of virtuous ; but duty is uniform, and requires of 
us that beſt application in every ſicuntion that pre- 
ſents itſelf, 

This way of conſidering the ſubject furniſhes us 
with the ſolution of a queſtion which has been ſup- 
poſed to be attended with conſiderable difficulty. 
Is it my duty to comply with the dictates of my 
erroneous conſcience ? Was it the duty of Everard 
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It is never 
our duty to 
do wrong. 
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Digby to blow up king James and his parliament 
Duty is the 
application of capacity to the real, not imaginary, 
benefit of mankind. It was his duty to entertain a 
ſincere and ardent deſire for the improvement and 
happineſs of others. With this duty he probably 
complied. But it was not his duty to apply that 


deſire to a purpoſe, dreadful and pregnant with in- 


exhauſtible miſchief, With the prejudices he en- 
tertained perhaps it was impoſiible for him to do 
otherwiſe. But it would be abſurd to ſay that it 
was his duty to labour under prejudice, Perhaps it 
will be found that no man can in any inſtance act 
otherwiſe than he does“. But this, if true, will not 
annihilate the meaning of the term duty. It has 
already been ſeen that the idea of capacity and the 
beſt application of capacity, is equally intelligible 
of inanimate ſubſtances. Duty is a ſpecies under 
this generical term, and imphes mercly the belt 
application of capacity in an intelligent being, whe- 
ther that application originate in a ſelf-moving 
power, or in the irreſiſtible. impulſe of motives and 
conſiderations preſented to the underſtanding. To 
talk of the duty of doing wrong, can anſwer no 
other purpof than to take away all preciſion and 
meaning from language. 
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Pyſtive rights exploded. — Province of morality unli- 
mited.—Objection. — Conſequences of the doctrine of 
poſitive rights. — Admonition conſidered. —Rights of 
kings —of communities. Negative rights irrefraga- 
ble. — Of diſcretion. | 


HE rights of man have, like many other poli- nook 1. 
tical and moral queſtions, furniſhed a topic — 
of eager and pertinacious diſpute more by a con- 5 
fuſed and inaccurate ſtatement of the ſubject of 
enquiry, than by any conſiderable difficulty attached 
to the ſubject itſelf. | 
The real or ſuppoſed rights of man are of two 
kinds, poſitive and negative ; the right in certain 
caſes to do as we liſt ; and the right we poſſeſs to 
the forbearance or aſliſtance of other men. 
The firſt of theſe a juſt philoſophy will probably oſitire 
induce us univerſally to explode. — 
There is no ſphere in which a human being can 
be ſuppoſed to act, where one mode of proceeding 
will not, in every given inſtance, be more reaſonable 
than any other mode. That mode the being is 
bound by every principle of juſtice to purſue. 
Morality 
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160 or RIGHTS. 
book n. Morality is nothing elſe but that ſyſtem, which 


— teaches us to contribute upon all occaſions, to the 
Province f extent of our power, to the well being and happi- 
uolimited. neſs of every intellectual and ſenſitive exiſtence, 
But there is no action of our lives, which does not 
in ſome way affect that happineſs. Our property, 
our time and our faculties may all of them be made 
to contribute to this end. The periods, which 
cannot be ſpent in the active production of happi- 
neſs, may be ſpent in preparation. There is not 
one of our avocations or amuſe ments, that floes not 
by its effects render us more or leſs fit to contri- 
bute our quota to the general utility. If then every 
one of our actions fall within the province of mo- 
rals, it follows that we have no rights in relation to 
the ſelecting them. No one will maintain, that we 
have a right to treſpaſs upon the dictates of mo- 
rality. 
It has been obſerved by natural philoſophers, that 
a ſingle grain of ſand more or leſs in the ſtructure 
of the earth, would have produced an infinite va- 
riation in its hiſtory. If this be true in inanimate 
nature, it is much more ſo in morals, The en- 
counter of two perſons of oppoſite ſexes, ſo as t9 
lead to the relation of marriage, in many caſes ob- 
viouſly depends upon the moſt trivial circumſtances, 
any one of which being changed, the relation would 
not have taken place. Let the inſtance be the fa- 
ther and mother of Shakeſpeare. If they had ns: 


been connected, Shakeſpeare would never have 
been 
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been born. If any accident had happened to the 


ſet her foot half an inch too far and fallen down a 
flight of ſtairs, if ſhe had turned down one ſtreet 
inſtead of another, through which, it may be, ſome 
hideous object was paſling along, Shakeſpeare might 
never have come alive into the world. The deter- 
mination of mind, in conſequence of which the 
child contracts ſome of his earlieſt propenſities, 
which call out his curioſity, induſtry and ambition, 
or on the other hand leave him unobſerving, indo- 
lent and phlegmatic, is produced by circumſtances 
ſo minute and ſubtle, as in few inſtances to have 
been made the ſubject of hiſtory. The events 
which afterwards produce his choice of a profeſſion 
or purſuit, are not leſs precarious. Every one of 
theſe incidents, when it occurred, grew out of a 
ſeries of incidents that had previouſly taken place. 
Every thing is connected in the univerſe. If any 
man aſſerted that, if Alexander had not bathed 
himſelf in the river Cydnus, Shakeſpeare would 
never have written, it would be impoſſible to affirm 
that his aſſertion was untrue. 

To the inference we are deducing from this 
ſtatement of facts, it may be objected, © that it is 
true that all events in the univerſe are connected, 
and the moſt memorable revolutions may depend 
for their exiſtence upon trivial cauſes ; but it is 
impoſſible for us to diſcern the remote bearings 
and ſubtle influences of our own actions; and by 
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wife during her pregnancy, if ſhe had on any day 


ObjeQion, 
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BOOK . what we cannot diſcern it can never be required of 
—— us to regulate our conduct.“ This is no doubt 
true, bur its force in the nature of an objection will 
be taken away, if we conſider, firſt, that, though 
our ignorance will juſtify us in neglecting that 
which, had we been better informed, we ſhould 
have ſcen to be moſt beneficial, it can ſcarcely be 
conſidered as conferring on us an abſolute right to 
incur that neglect. Secondly, even under the li- 
mited powers of our diſcernment, it will ſeldom 
happen to a man eminently conſcientious and bene. 
volent, to fee no appearance of ſuperiority, near or 
remote, direct or indirect, in favour of one ſide of 
any alternative propoſed to his choice rather than 
the other. We are bound to regulate ourſelves by 
the beſt judgment we can exert. Thirdly, if any 
thing remain to the poſitive rights of man after this 
deduction, and if he be at liberty to regulate his 
conduct in any inſtance independently of the dic- 
tates of morality, it will be, firſt, an imperfect, not 
an abſolute right, the offspring of ignorance and 
imbecility; and, ſecondly, it will relate only to ſuch 
inſigniſicant matters, if ſuch there be, as, after the 
beſt exerciſe of human judgment, cannot be diſ. 
cerned to have the remoteſt 1clation to the happi- 

neſs of mankind. 
Confe- Few things have contrivuted more to undermine 
quentes ie the energy and virtue of the human ſpecies, than the 
n+ way e ſuppoſition that we have a right, as it has been 
phraſed, to do what we will with our own. It 1s 


thus 
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thus that the miſer, who accumulates to no end that 
which diffuſed would have conduced to the welfare 
of thouſands, that the luxurious man who wallows in 
indulgence and ſees numerous families around him 
pining in beggary; never fail to tell us of their 
rights, and to ſilence animadverſion and quiet the 
cenſure of their own minds, by obſerving; © that 
they came fairly into poſſeſſion of their wealth, that 
they owe no debts, and that of conſequence no man 
has authority to enquire into their private manner 
of diſpoſing of that which appertains to them.” We 
have in reality nothing that is ſtrictly ſpeaking our 
own, We have nothing that has not a deſtination 
preſcribed to it by the immutable voice of reaſon 
and juſtice ; and reſpecting which, if we ſuperſede 
that deſtination, we do not entail upon ourſelves a 
certain portion of guilt. 

As we have a duty obliging us to a certain con- 
duct reſpecting our faculties and our poſſeſſions, fo 
our neighbour has a duty reſpecting his admonitions 
and advice. He 1s guilty of an omiſſion in this 
peint, if he fail to employ every means in his power 
for the amendment of our errors, and to have re- 
courle for that purpoſe, as he may ſee occaſion, to 
the moſt unreſerved animadverſion upon our pro- 
penſities and conduct. It is abſurd to ſuppoſe that 
certain points are eſpecially within my province, 
and therefore he may not afford me, invited or un- 
invited, his aſſiſtance in arriving at a right deciſion. 
He is bound to form the beſt judgment he is able 

M 2 reſpecting 
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reſpecting every circumſtance that falls under b 


— obſervation ; what he thinks he is bound to declare 


to others; and, if to others, certainly not leſs to the 


party immediately concerned. The worſt conſe. 


quences, through every rank and department of 
life, have ariſen, from men's ſuppoſing their func- 
tions in any caſe to be ſo ſacred, that every one, 
except the actual principal, was bound to be 
wholly blind and dumb in relation to them, 

The ground of this error has been a propenfitr, 
to which we are frequently ſubject, of concluding 
from the excefs to the thing itſelt. Undoubtedly 
our neighbour 1s to be directed in his animadver- 
fions, not by a ſpirit of levſty and impertinence, 
but by a calculation of the eventual utility. Un- 
doubtedly there is one perſon who muſt in almo! 
all inſtances be the real actor, and other perſons 
may not, but with caution and ſober reflexion, 
occupy his time with their ſuggeſtions as to the 
conduct he onght to purſue. There is ſcarcely 
any tyranny more groſs, than that of the man who 
ſhould perpetually intrude upon us his crude and 
half-witted advices, or who, not obſerving when 
in point of ſtrength and clearneſs he had don: 
juſtice to his own conception, ſhould imagine |: 
to be his duty to repeat and preſs it upon us with. 
out end. Advice perhaps requires above al: 
things, that it ſhould be adminiſtered with ſim- 
plicity, diſintereſtedneſs, kindneſs and moderation. 


—To return. BAY 
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It has been affirmed by the zealous advocates of 
liberty, that princes and magiſtrates have no 
rights;” and no poſition can be more incontro- 
rertible. There is no ſituation of their lives that 
has not its correſpondent duties. There is no 
power intruſted to them that they are not bound 
to exerciſe excluſively for the public good. It is 
ſtrange that perſons adopting this principle did not 
go a ſtep farther, and perceive that the ſame re- 
ſtrictions were applicable to ſubjects and citizens. 

It is ſcarcely neceſſary to add, that, if individu- 
als have no rights, neither has ſociety, which poſ- 


ſeſſes nothing but what individuals have brought 


into a common ſtock. The abſurdity of the com- 


mon opinion, as applied to this ſubject, is ſtill 


more glaring, if poſũ ble, than in the view in which 


we have already conſidered it. According to the 


uſual ſentiment, every club aſſembliag for any civil 
purpoſe, every congregation of religioniſts aſſem- 
bling for the worſhip of God, has a right to eſta» 
bliſh any proviſions or ceremonies, no matter how 
ridiculous or deteſtable, provided they do not in- 
terfere with the freedom of others. Reaſon lies 


proſtrate under their feet; they have a right to 


trample upon and inſult her as they pleaſe. It is 
in the ſame ſpirit we have been told, that every 
nation has a right to chooſe its form of govern- 
ment. A moſt acute and original author was 
probably miſled by the vulgar phraſeology on this 
lubje&, when he aſſerted, that, at a time when 
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5105 * neither the people of France nor the national aſ. 
——  ſembly were troubling themſelves about the affairs 
of England or the Engliſh parliament, Mr. Burke's 


conduct was unpardonable in commencing an un- 


q provoked aitack upon them *.“ 
| «19 It is, no doubt, the inevitable reſult of human 
Wl imperfection, that men and ſocieties of men ſhould 


4 model their conduct by the beſt judgment they are 
Td able to form, whether that judgment be ſound or 
N . erroneous. But, as it has been before ſhown that 
it cannot be their duty to do any thing detrimental 
to the general happineſs , ſo it appears with equal 
evidence that they cannot have a right to do ſo. 
There cannot be a more abſurd, propoſition than 
that which affirms the right of doing wrong. A 
miſtake of this fort has been attended with the 
moſt pernicious conſequences in public and politi- 
cal affairs, It cannot be too ſtrongly inculcated, 
that ſocieties and communities of men are in no 
caſe empowered to eſtabliſh abſurdity and injuſtice; 
that the voice of the people is not, as has ſome- 
times been ridiculouſly aſſerted, “ the voice of 
truth and of God;” and that univerſal conſent 
cannot convert wrong into right. The moſt in- 
ſignificant individyal ought to hold himlelf free to 
animadvert upon the decifions of the moſt auguſt 
aſſembly; and other men are bound in juſtice to 
liſten to him, in proportion to the ſoundneſs of his 
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for any acceſſory advantages he may derive from 


forum, or the moſt venerable ſenate, cannot make 
one propoſition to be a rule of juſtice, that was not 
ſubſtantially ſo previouſly to their deciſion. They 
can only interpret and announce that law, which 
derives its real validity from a higher and more 
immutable authority. If we ſubmit to their deci- 
ſions in caſes where we are not convinced of their 
rectitude, this ſubmiſſion is an affair of prudence 
only ; a reaſonable man will lament the emergence, 
while he yields to the neceſſity, If a congregation 
of men agree univerſally to cut off their right 
hand, to ſhut their ears upon free enquiry, or to 
afirm two and two upon a particular occaſion to 
be ſixteen, in all theſe caſes they are wrong, and 
ought unequivocally to be cenſured for uſurping 
an authority that does not belong to them. They 
ought to be told, Gentlemen, you are not, as in 
the intoxication of power you have been led to 
imagine, omnipotent ; there is an authority greater 
than yours, to which you are bound aſſiduouſly to 
conform ' yourſelyes.” No man, if he were alone 
in the world, would have a right to make himſelf 
impotent or miſerable. 

So much for the poſitive rights of man, which, 
if there be any cogency in the preceding argu- 
ments, are all of them ſuperſeded and rendered 
null by the ſuperior claims of juſtice, His nega- 
tive rights, when freed from the ambiguity that 

M 4 has 
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rank or exterior importance. The moſt crovded 
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OF RIGHTS, 


has ariſen from the improper mixture and con. 


— founding of theſe two heads, will probably be 


found liable to little controverſy. 

In the firſt place he is ſaid to have a right to life 
and perſonal liberty. This propoſition, if admit. 
ted, muſt be admitted with great limitation. He 
has no right to his life, when his duty calls him to 
reſign it. Other men are bound [it would be im- 
proper in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech upon the ground of 
the preceding explanations, to ſay they have a 


right] to deprive him of life or liberty, if that 


ſhould appear in any caſe to be indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary to prevent a greater evil. The negative 
rights of man will be beſt underſtood from the fol. 
lowing elucidation, 

Every man has a certain ſphere of diſcretion, 
which he has a right to expect ſhall not be in- 
fringed by his neighbours. This right flows from 
the very nature of man. Firſt, all men are fallible: 
no man can be juſtified in ſetting up his judgment 
as a ſtandard for others. We have no infallible 
judge of controverſies ; each man in his own ap- 
prehenſion is right in his deciſions; and we can 
find no ſatisfactory mode of adjuſting their jarring 
petenſions, If every one be deſirous of impoſing 
his ſenſe upon others, it will at laſt come to be a 
controverſy, not of reaſon, but of force. Secondly, 
even if we had an infallible criterion, nothing 
would be gained, unleſs it were by all men recog- 
piled as ſuch, If I were ſecured againſt the poſſi- 
bil ty 


OF RIGHTS, 


bility of miſtake, miſchief and not good would BOOK IT, 
accrue from impoſing my infallible truths upon 2 


my neighbour, and requiring his ſubmiſſion inde- 
pendently of any conviction I could produce in 
his underſtanding. Man 1s a being who can never 
be an object of juſt approbation, any farther than 
he is independent. He muſt conſult his own rea- 
ſon, draw his own concluſions, and conſcientiouſly 
conform himſelf to his ideas of propriety. With- 
out this he will be neither active, nor conſiderate, 
nor reſolute, nor generous. 

For theſe two reaſons it is neceſſary that every 
man ſhould ſtand by himſelf, and reſt upon his 
own underſtanding. For that purpole each muſt 
have his ſphere of diſcretion, No man muſt en- 
croach upon my province, nor I upon his. He 
may adviſe me, moderately and without pertina- 
ciouſneſs, but he muſt not expect to dictate to me. 
He may cenſure me freely and without reſerve ; 
but he ſhould remember that I am to act by my 
deliberation and not his. He may exerciſe a re- 
publican boldneſs in judging, but he muſt not be 
peremptory and imperious in preſcribing. Force 
may never be reſorted to, but in the moſt extraor- 
dinary and imperious emergency. I ought to 
exerciſe my talents for the benefit of others ; but 
that exerciſe muſt be the fruit of my own con- 
viction; no man muſt attempt to preſs me into 
the ſervice. 1 ought to appropriate ſuch part of 
the fruits of the earth as by any accident comes 
into 
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into my poſſeſſion, and is not neceſſary to my be- 


Gy  nefit, to the uſe of others; but they muſt obtain 


it from me by argument and expoſtulation, not by 
violence, It is in this principle that what is com- 
monly called the right of property is founded, 
Whatever then comes into my poſſeſſion, without 
violence to any other man, or to the inſtitutions of 
ſociety, is my property. This property, it ap- 
pears by the principles already laid down, I have 
no right to diſpoſe of at my caprice; every ſhil- 
ling of it is appropriated by the laws of morality ; 
but no man can be juſtified, in ordinary caſes at 
leaſt, in forcibly extorting it from me. When 
the laws of morality ſhall be clearly underſtood, 
their excellence univerfally apprehended, and 


themſelves ſeen to be coincident with each man's 


private advantage, the idea of property in this 
ſenſe will remain, but no man will have the leaſt 
defire, for purpoſes of oftentation or luxury, to 
poſſeſs more than his neighbours. 

A ſecond branch of the negative rights of man, 
conſiſts in the right each man poſſeſſes to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his neighbour. This will be fully elu- 
cidated hereafter *. | 


* Book. VIII. 


OF THE RIGHT OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT, 


CHAP. VI. 
or THE RIGHT OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT, 


Foundation of virtue. — Human a#ions regulated: 
I. by the nature of things.—2. by paſitive inſtitu- 
tion. —Tendency of the latter: 1. to excite virtue. 
— Its equivocal cbaracter in this reſpect.— 2. 10 in- 
form the judgment. — Its inaptitude for that purpoſe. 
Province of conſcience confidered. —Tendency of an 
interference with that province. —Unſuitableneſs of 
puniſhment—etither to impreſs new ſentiments—or 10 
ſtrengthen old ones, —Recapitulation. 


T has appeared, that the moſt eſſential of thoſe 
rights which conſtitute the peculiar ſphere ap- 
propriate to each individual, and the right upon 
which every other depends as its baſis, is the right 
of private judgment. It will therefore be of uſe 
to ſay ſomething diſtinctly on this head. 

To a rational being there can be but one rule of 
conduct, juſtice, and one mode of aſcertaining 
that rule, the exerciſe of his underſtanding. 

If in any inſtance I am made the mechanical 
inſtrument of abſolute violence, in that inſtance I 
tall under a pure ſtate of external ſlavery. If on 
the other hand, not being operated upon by abſo- 
lute compulſion, I am wholly prompted by ſome- 

thing 
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OF THE RIGHT OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT, 


thing that is frequently called by that name, and 
act from the hope of reward or the fear of puniſh. 
ment, the ſubjection I ſuffer is doubtleſs leſs ag. 
gravated, but the effect upon my moral habit; 
may be in a ſtill higher degree injurious, 

In the mean time, with reſpect to the conduct! 
ſhould obſerve upon ſuch occaſions, a diſtinction i, 
to be made. Juſtice, as it was defined in a pre. 
ceding chapter, is coincident with utility. I am 
myſelf a part of the great whole, and my happinch 
is a part of that complex view of things by which 


juſtice is regulated. The hope of reward therefore 


and the fear of puniſhment, however wrong in 
themſelves, and inimical to the improvement of the 
mind, are motives which, ſo long as they are re. 
ſorted to in ſocicty, muſt and ought to have ſome 
influence with my mind. 

There are two deſcriptions of tendency that may 
belong to any action, the tendency which it pol- 
ſeſſes by the neceſſary and unalterable laws of ex: 
iſtence, and the tendency which reſults from the 
arbitrary interference of ſome intelligent beirg, 
The nature of happineſs and miſery, pleaſure and 
pain, is independent of poſitive inſtitution. It 1 
immutably true that whatever tends to procure 4 
balance of the former is to be deſired, and what- 
ever tends to procure a balance of the latter is 0 
be rejected. In like manner there are certain fea- 
tures and principles inſeparable from ſuch a being 
as man; there are cauſes which, in their operation 
I. | | upcn 


- 


or THE RIGHT OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 


upon him, are in their own nature generative of 
pleaſure, and ſome of a pleafure more excellent 
than others. Every action has a reſult which may 
be ſaid to be peculiarly its own, and which will 
always follow upon it, unleſs fo far as it may hap- 
pen to be ſuperſeded by the operation of other and 
extiinſical cauſes. 

The tendency of poſitive inſtitution is of two 
forts, to furniſh an additional motive to the prac- 
tice of virtue or right; and to inform the under- 
ſtanding, as to what actions are right, and what 
actions are wrong, Much cannot be ſaid in com- 
mendation of either of thele tendencies. 

Firſt, poſitive inſtitution may furniſh an addi- 
tional motive to the practice of virtue, I have an 
opportunity of eſſentially contributing to the ad- 
vantage of twenty individuals; they will be bene- 
fited, and no other perſons will ſuſtain a material 
injury. I ought to embrace this opportunity. 
Here let us ſuppoſe poſitive inſtitution to interfere, 
and to annex ſome great perſonal reward to the 
diſcharge of my duty. This immediately changes 
the nature of the action. Before, I preferred it 
for its intrinſic excellence. Now, fo far as the po- 
ſitive inſtitution operates, I prefer it, becauſe ſome 
perſon has arbitrarily annexed to it a great weight 
of ſelf-intereſt. But virtue, conſidered as the qua- 
lity of an intelligent being, depends upon the diſ- 
poſition with which the action is accompanied. 
Under a poſitive inſtitution then, this very action, 

which 
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BOOK Il. which is intrinſically virtuous, may, ſo far as relates 
Ly do the agent, become vicious. The vicious man 
would before have neglected the advantage of theſe 
twenty individuals, becauſe he would not bring a 
certain inconvenience or. trouble upon himſelf. 
The ſame man with the ſame diſpoſition will now 
promote their advantage, becauſe his own welfare 
is concerned in it, Twenty, other things equal, 
is twenty times better than one. He that is not 
governed by the moral arithmetic of the cafe, or 
who acts from a diſpoſition directly at war with 
that arithmetic, is unjuſt “. In other words, moral 
improvement will be forwarded, in proportion as 
we are expoſed to no other influence, than that of 
the tendency which belongs to an action by the 
neceſſary and unalterable laws of exiſtence. T his 
is probably the meaning of the otherwiſe vague 
and obſcure principle, ** that we ſhould do good, 
regardleſs of the conſequences ;” and by that 
other, “that we may not do evil, from the pro- 
ſpect of good to reſult from it.” The cale would 
have been rendered ſtill more glaring, if, inſtead 
of the welfare of twenty, we had ſuppoſed the wel- 
fare of millions to have been concerned. In re- 
ality, whether the diſparity be great or ſmall, the 
inference muſt be the fame. 
2 i Secondiy, poſulve inſtitution may inform the 
_ underſtanding, as to what actions a e right, and 
tude for that What actions are wrong. Here it may be of ad- 
— * Book IV, Chap. VIII. 
vantage 
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vantage to us to refle& upon the terms underſtand- 
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ing and information, Underſtanding, particularly — 


as it is concerned with moral ſubjects, is the per- 
cipient of truth. This is its proper ſphere. In- 
formation, ſo far as it is genuine, is a portion 
detached from the great body of truth. You in- 
form me, © that Euclid afferts the three angles of 
a plane triangle to be equal to two right angles.” 
Still I am unacquainted with the truth of this pro- 
poſition. © But Euclid has demonſtrated it. His 
demonſtration has exiſted for two thouſand years, 
and during that term has proved ſatisfactory to 
every man by whom it has been underſtood.” I 
am nevertheleſs uninformed. The knowledge of 
truth lies in the perceived agreement or diſagree- 
ment of the terms of a propoſition. So long as I 
am unacquainted with the middle term by means 
of which they may be compared, ſo long as they 
are incommenſurate to my underſtanding, you may 
have furniſhed me with a principle from which I 
may reaſon truly to farther conſequences ; but as 
to the principle itſelf I may ſtrictly be ſaid to 
know nothing. 

Every propoſition has an intrinſic evidence of its 
own. Every conſequence has premiſes from which 
it flows; and upon them, and not upon any thing 
elſe, its validity depends. If you could work a 
miracle to prove, © that the three angles of a tri- 
angle were equal to two right angles,” I ſhould 
fill know, that the propoſition had been either 
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true or falſe previouſly to the exhibition of the 
miracle; and that there was no neceſſary connec- 
tion between any one of its terms and the miracle 
exhibited. The miracle would take off my atten- 
tion from the true queſtion to a queſtion altogether 
different, that of authority. By the authority ad- 
duced | might be prevailed on to yield an irregu- 
lar affent to the propoſition; but I could not 
properly be ſaid to perceive its truth. 

But this is not all. If it were, it might perhaps 
be regarded as a refinement foreign to the concerns 
of human life. Poſitive inſtitutions do not content 
themſelves with requiring my aflent to certain 
propoſitions, in conſideration of the reſpectable 
teſtimony by which they are inforced. This would 
amount to no more, than advice flowing from a 
reſpectable quarter, which, after all, I might reje& 
if it did not accord with the mature judgment of 
my own underſtanding. But in the very nature 
of theſe inſtitutions there is included a ſanction, a 
motive either of puniſhment or reward, to induce 
me to obedience. 

It is commonly faid, © that poſitive inſtitutions 
ought to leave me perfectly free in matters of con- 
ſcience, but may properly interfere with my con- 
duct in civil concerns.“ But this diſtinction ſeems 
to have been very lightly taken up. What fort cf 
moraliſt muſt he be, who makes no conſcience ot 
what paſſes in his intercourſe with other men? 
Stich a diſtinction proceeds upon the ſuppoſition, 

that 
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« that it is of great conſequence whether I bow to 
the eaſt or the weſt ; whether I call the obje& of 
my worſhip Jehovah or Alla; whether I pay a 
prieſt in a ſurplice or a black coat. Theſe are 
points, in which an honeſt man ought to be rigid 
and inflexible. But as to thoſe other whether he 
ſhall be a tyrant, a ſlave or a free citizen; whether 
he ſhall bind himſelf with multiplied oaths impoſ- 
ſible to be performed, or be a rigid obſerver of 
truth ; whether he ſhall ſwear allegiance to a king 
de jure or a king de facto, to the beſt or the worſt 
of all poſſible governments; reſpecting theſe points 
he may ſafely commit his conſcience to the keep- 
ing of the civil magiſtrate.” In reality, by as many 
inſtances as I act contrary to the unbiaſſed diate 
of my own judgment, by ſo much I abdicate the 
moſt valuable part of the character of man, 

I am ſatisfied at preſent, that a certain conduct, 
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Tendencyaf 


an interfe. 


ſuppoſe it be a rigid attention to the confidence of rence with 


private converſation, is incumbent upon me. You 
tell me, there are certain caſes of ſuch peculiar 
emergency as to ſuperſede this rule.” Perhaps I 
think there are not. If I admit your propoſition, 
a wide field of enquiry is opened, reſpecting what 
caſes do or do not deſerve to be confidered as ex- 
ceptions. It is little likely that we ſhould agree 
reſpecting all theſe caſes. How then does the law 
treat me, for my conſcientious diſcharge of what I 
conceive to be my duty? Becauſe I will not turn 


informer (which, it may be, I think an infamous 
VOL, I, N character} 


that pro- 
Vince. 
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character) againſt my moſt valued friend, the law 
accuſes me of miſpriſion of treaſon, felony or mur- 
der, and perhaps hangs me. I believe a certain 
individual to be a confirmed villain, and a moſt 


dangerous member of ſociety, and feet it to be 


my duty to warn others, perhaps the public, 
apainſt the effect of his vices. Becauſe I publiſh 
what I know to be true, the law convicts me of 


libel, /ſcandalum magnatum, and crimes of I know 


not what complicated denomination. 

If the evil ſtopped here, it would be well. If! 
only ſuffered a certain calamity, ſuppoſe death, 1 
could endure it. Death has hitherto been the 
common lot of men, and I expect at ſome time or 
other to ſubmit to it. Human ſociety muſt ſooner 
or later be deprived of its individual members, 
whether they be valuable, or whether they be in- 
conſiderable. But the puniſhment acts not only 
retroſpectively upon me, but proſpectively upon 
my contemporaries and countrymen. My neigh- 
bour entertains the ſame opinion reſpecting the 
conduct he ought to hold as I did. The exe- 
cutioner of public juſtice however interpoſes with 
a powerful argument, to convince him that he has 
miſtaken the path of abſtract rectitude. 

What ſort of converts will be produced by this 
unfeeling logic? © I have deeply reflected, ſup- 
pole, *© upon the nature of virtue, and am con- 
vinced that a certain proceeding is incumbent on 
me. But the hangman, ſupported by an a& of 

parliament, 


Jo 
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parliament, aſſures me I am miſtaken.” If I yield BOOK Lb 
my opinion to his dim, my action becomes mo- 7 


dified, and my character alſo. An influence like 
this is inconſiſtent with all generous magnanimity 
of ſpirit, all ardent impartiality in the diſcovery of 
truth, and all inflexible perſeverance in its aſſer- 
tion, Countries, expoled to the perpetual inter- 
ference of decrees inſtead of arguments, exhibit 
within their boundaries the mere phantoms of 
men, We can never judge from an obſervation 
of their inhabitants what men would be, if they 
knew of no appeal from the tribunal of conſcience, 
and if, whatever they thought, they dared to ſpeak, 
and dared to act. 

At preſent there will perhaps occur to the ma- 
jority of readers but few inſtances of laws, which 
may be ſuppoſed to interfere with the conſcientious 
diſcharge of duty. A conſiderable number will 
occur in the courſe of the preſent enquiry. More 
would readily offer themſelves to a patient reſearch. 
Men are ſo ſucceſsfully reduced to a common 
ſtandard by the operation of poſitive law, that in 
moſt countries they are capable of little more than, 
like parrots, repeating what others have ſaid. This 
uniformity 1s capable of being produced in two 
ways, by energy of mind and indefatigableneſs of 
enquiry, enabling a conſiderable number to pene- 
trate with equal ſucceſs into the receſſes of truth; 
and by puſillanimity of temper and a frigid indif- 
ference to right and wrong, produced by the pe- 
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nalties which are ſuſpended over ſuch as hall 


diſintereſtedly enquire, and communicate and act 


upon the reſult of their enquiries. It is eaſy to 
perceive which of theſe is the cauſe of the unifor. 
mity that prevails in the preſent inſtance. 

One thing more in inforcement of this impor- 
tant conſideration, © I have done ſomething,” 
ſuppoſe, ** which though wrong in itſelf, I believe 
to be right; or I have done ſomething which! 
uſually admit to be wrong ; but my conviction | 
upon the ſubject is not ſo clear and forcible, as to 
prevent my yielding to a powerful temptation,” 
There can be no doubt, that the proper way of 
conveying to my underſtanding a truth of which! | 
am ignorant, or of impreſſing upon me a firmer | 
perſuaſion of a truth with which I am acquainted, | 
is by an appeal to my reaſon. Even an angry | 


expoſtulation with me upon my conduct, will but 
excite ſimilar paſſions in me, and cloud, inſtead of | 
illuminate, my underſtanding. There is certainly ( 
a way of expreſſing truth, with ſuch benevolence 
as to command attention, and ſuch evidence as to i 
inforce conviction in all caſes whatever. 


either to 
impreſs new 
ſentiments ; 


poſition, which I at preſent beRe 


the ſufferer, c 
ice, Lerin a 
truth of a pro- c 
to be falſe. I 
is not, abſtractedly conſideref, If the nature of an 
argument, and therefore it cannot begin with pro- 
duciag conviction, Puniſhment is a comparative!) 
ſpeciou 


Puniſhment inevitably excites 
and ought to excite, a ſenſe of nj 
purpoſe be to convince me of 
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| ſpecious name; but is in reality nothing more than Se Ui. 
force put upon one being by another who happens = 
to be ſtronger. But ſtrength apparently does 

not conſtitute juſtice. The caſe of puniſhment, 

in the view in which we now conſider it, is the 

caſe of you and me differing in opinion, and your 

telling me that you mult be right, ſince you have 

a more brawny arm, or have applied your mind 

more to the acquiring {kill in your weapons than [I 

have. 

But let us ſuppoſe, “ that I am convinced of ws 
my error, but that my conviction is ſuperficial and old — 
fluctuating, and the object you propoſe is to ren- 
der it durable and profound.” Ought it to be 
thus durable and profound? there are no doubt 


arguments and reaſons calculated to render it ſo. 1 
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Is the ſubject in reality problematical, and do you Þ 

1 ; WE 1 

wiſh by the weight of your blows to make up for 5 
the deficiency of your logic? This can never be = 1 
defended. An appeal to force muſt appear to : 
both parties, in proportion to the ſoundneſs of 11 
0 their underſtanding, to be a confeſſion of imbe- 1 
cility, He that has recourſe to it, would have no 8 iN 
, occaſion for this expedicat, if he were ſufficiently | 1 
N acquainted with the powers of that truth it is his [ 
» othce to communicate. If there be any man who, 3 
I; in ſuffering puniſhment, is not conſcious of injuſ- 1 
0 tice, he muſt have had his mind previouſly debaſed "4 
. by flavery, and his ſenſe of moral right and wrong a 
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If there be any truth more unqueſtionable than 
the reſt, it is, that every man is bound to the ex- 
ertion of his faculties in the diſcovery of right, 
and to the carrying into effect all the right with 
which he is acquainted. It may be granted that 
an infallible ſtandard, if it could be diſcovered, 
would be conſiderably beneficial. But this infal. 
lible ſtandard itſelf would be of little uſe in hu- 
man affairs, unleſs it had the property of reaſon- 
ing as well as deciding, of enlightening the mind 
as well as conſtraining the body. If a man be in 
ſome caſes obliged to prefer his own judgment, he 
is in all caſes obliged to conſult that judgment, 
before he can determine whether the matter in 
queſtion be of the ſort provided for or no. So 
that from this reaſoning it ultimately appears, 
that no man is obliged to conform to any ruie of 
conduct, farther than the rule is found contiftent 
with juſtice. 

Such are the genuine principles of human (o- 
ciety. Such would be the unconſtrained con. 
dition of its members, in a ſtate where every in- 
dividual within the ſociety, and every neighbour 
without, was capable of liſtening with fobriety to 
the dictates of reaſon. We ſhall not fail to be 
impreſſed with conſiderable regret, if, when we 
deſcend to the preſent mixed characters of man- 
kind, we find ourſelves obliged in any degree to 
depart from ſo ſimple and grand a principle. The 


univerſal exerciſe of private judgment is a doc- 
trine 
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trine ſo unſpeakably beautiful, that the true poli- HA. Vi. 
tician will certainly feel infinite reluctance in ad- 
mitting the idea of interfering with it. A prin- 
cipal object in the ſubſequent ſtages of enquiry 
will be to diſcuſs the emergency of the caſes that 


may be thought to demand this wterference, 
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The queſtion ſtated. — Firſt bypothefis : government 
founded in ſuperior ſtrength. Second hypotheſes : 
government jure divino.—Third hypothefis : the 
fecial contraft.—The firſt hypotheſis examined. Ihe 
ſecond. —Criterion of divine right : 1. patriarchal 
aefcent—2. juſtice. 


AVING in the preceding book attempted a 
general delineation of the principles of ra- 
tional ſociety, it is proper that we in the next place 

proceed to the topic of government. 
It has hitherto been the perſuaſion of communi- 
ties 
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ties of men in all ages and countries, that there are 


— occaſions in which it becomes neceſlary, to ſuper- 


The que ſ- 
tion ſtated. 


ſede private judgment, for the ſake of public good, 
and to control the acts of the individual, by an act 
to be performed in the name of the whole. 

Pre vioufly to our deciding upon this queſtion, it 
will be of advantage to enquire into the nature of 
government, and the manner in which this control 
may be exerciſed with the ſmalleſt degree of vio- 
lence and uſurpation in regard to the individual, 


This point being determined, will aſſiſt us finally to 


aſcertain, both the quantity of evil which govern- 
ment in its beſt form involves, and the urgency 
of the caſe which has been ſuppoſed to demand its 
interference, 

There can be little 88 to queſtion the neceſ- 
ſity, and conſequently the juſtice, of force to be in 
ſome cafes interpoſed between individual and indi- 
vidual, Violence is ſo prompt a mode of deciding 
differences of opinion and contentions of paſſion, 
tha, there will infallibly be ſome perſons who will 
reſort to this mode. How is their violence to be 
repreſſed, or prevented from being accompanied 
occaſionally with the moſt tragical effects? Vio- 
lence muſt neceſſarily be preceded by an opinion of 
the mind dictating that violence; and, as he who 
firſt has reſort to force inſtead of argument, is un- 


-queſtionably erroneous, the beſt and moſt deſirable 


mode of correcting him, is by convincing him of 
his error. But the urgency of the caſe, when, for 
example, 
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example, a dagger is pointed to my own breaſt or 
that of another, may be ſuch as not to afford time 
for expoſtulation. Hence the propriety and duty 
of defence. 

Is not defence equally neceſſary, on the part of a 
community, againſt a foreign enemy, or the contu- 
macy of its own members? This is perhaps the 
moſt forcible view, in which the argument in favour 
of the inſtitution of government has yet been 
placed. But, waving this queſtion for the preſent, 
the enquiry now propoſed is, if action on the part 
of the community ſhould in any inſtance- be found 
requiſite, in what manner is it proper or juſt that 
the force acting in behalf of the community ſhould 
be organiſed ? 

There are three hypotheſes that have been prin- 
cipally maintained upon this ſubject. Firſt, the 
ſyſtem of force, according to which it is affirmed, 
« that, inaſmuch as it is neceſſary that the great 
maſs of mankind ſhould be held under the ſubjec- 
tion of compulſory reſtraint, there can be no other 
criterion of that reſtraint, than the power of the in- 
dividuals who lay claim to its exerciſe, the found- 
ation of which power exiſts in the unequal degrees, 
in which corporal ſtrength and intellectual ſagacity 
are diſtributed among mankind.” 

There is a ſecond claſs of reaſoners, who deduce 
the origin of all government from divine right, and 
affirm, „“ that, as men derived their exiſtence from 
an infinite creator at firſt, ſo are they ſtill ſubject to 

his 
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theſis: the 
ſocial con- 


tat, 


The fiſt 


hypothefis 
examined. 


The ſecond. 


Criterion of 
divine right: 
1. patriar- 
chal de- 
ſcent: 


2. juſtice. 
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his providential care, and of conſequence owe alle- 
glance to their civil governors, as to a power which 
he has thought fit to ſet aver them.” 

The third ſyſtem is that which has been moſt 
uſually maintained by the friends of equality and 
juſtice ; the ſyſtem according to which the indivi- 
duals of any ſociety are ſuppoſed to have entered 
into a contract with their governors or with each 
other, and which founds the authority of govern- 
ment in the conſent of the governed. 

The two firſt of theſe hypotheſes may eaſily be 
diſmiſſed. That of force appears to proceed upon 
the total negation of abſtract and immutable juſ- 
tice, affirming every government to be right, that 
is poſſeſſed of power ſufficient to inforce its de- 
crees. It puts a violent termination upon all poli- 
tical ſcience; and is calculated for nothing farther 
than to perſuade men, to ſit down quietly under 
their preſent diſadvantages, whatever they may be, 
and not exert themſelves to diſcover a remedy for 
the evils they ſuffer. The ſecond hypotheſis is of 
an equivocal nature. It either coincides with the 
firſt, and affirms all exiſting power to be alike of 
divine deri vation; or it muſt remain totally uſeleſs, 
till a criterion can be found, to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
governments which are approved by God, from 
thoſe which cannot lay claim to that ſanction. The 
criterion of patriarchal deſcent will be of no avail, 
till the true claimant and rightful heir can be dii- 
covered, If we make utility and juſtice the teſt of 

God's 


* 
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God's approbation, this hypotheſis will be liable to 
little objection; but then on the other hand little 
will be gained by it, ſince thoſe who have not in- 
troduced divine right into the argument, will yet 
readily grant, that a government which can be 
ſhewn to be agreeable to utility and juſtice, is a 
rightful government. 

The third hypotheſis demands a -more careful 
examination. If any error have inſinuated itlelf 
into the ſupport of truth, it becomes of particular 
conſequence to detect it. Nothing can be of more 
importance, than to ſeparate prejudice and miſtake 
on the one hand, from reaſon and demonſtration on 
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the other. Wherever they have been confounded, 


the cauſe of truth muſt neceſſarily be the ſufferer. 
That cauſe, fo far from being injured by a diſſo- 
lution of the unnatural alliance, may be expected 
to derive from that diſſolution a ſuperior degree of 
proſperity and luſtre, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. II. 
OF THE SOCIAL CONTRACT. 


Queries propoſed. —Who are the contracting parties! 

bat is the form of engagement — Over how 
long a period does the contract extend — Ie bow 
great a variety of propoſitions — Can it extend to 
laws hereafter to be made *— Addreſſes of adhefion 
conſidered. — Power of a majority. 


eo the firſt ſtatement of the ſyſtem of a 

ſocial contract various difficulties preſent 
themſelves. Who are the parties to this contract? 
For whom did they conſent, for themſelves only or 
for others? For how long a time is this contract 
to be conſidered as binding ? It the conſent of 
every individual be neceſſary, in what manner 1s 
that conſent to be given? Is it to be tacit, or de- 
clared in expreſs terms ? 

Little will be gained for the cauſe of equality 
and juſtice, if our anceſtors, at the firſt inſtitution 
of government, had a right indeed of chooſing the 
ſyſtem of regulations under which they thought 
proper to live, but at the ſame time could barter 
away the underſtandings and independence of all 
that came after them to the lateſt poſterity. But, 
if the contract muſt be renewed in each ſucceſſive 
generation, 
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generation, what periods muſt be fixed on for that 
purpoſe? And if I be obliged to ſubmit to the 
eſtabliſhed government till. my turn comes to aſſent 
to it, upon what principle is that obligation found- 
ed? Surely not upon the contract into which my 
father entered before I was born ? 
Secondly, what is the nature of the conſent, in 

conſequence of which I am to be reckoned a party 
to the frame of any political conſtitution? Ir is 


uſually ſaid, that acquieſcence is ſufficient ; and 


that this acquieſcence 1s to be inferred from my 
living quietly under the protection of the laws.“ 
But if this be true, an end is as effectually put to all 
political ſcience, all diſcrimination of better and 
worſe, as by any ſyſtem invented by the moſt laviſh 
ſycophant that ever exiſted. Upon this hypotheſis 
every government that is quietly ſubmitted to is a 
lawful government, whether it be the uſurpation of 
Cromwel or the tyrinny of Caligula, Acquieſ- 
cence 1s frequently nothing more than a choice on 
the part of the individual of what he deems the 
leaſt evil. In many caſes it is not ſo much as this, 
ſince the peaſant and the artiſan, who form the bulk 
of a nation, however diſſatisfied with the govern- 
ment of their country, ſeldom have it in their 
power to tranſport themſelves to another. It is alſo 
to be obſerved upon the ſyſtem of acquieſcence, 
that it is in little agreement with the eſtabliſhed 
opinions and practices of mankind. Thus what 
has been called the law of nations, lays leaſt ſtreſs 


upon 
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upon the allegiance of a foreigner ſettling among 
us, though his acquieſcence is certainly moſt com- 
plete ; while natives removing into an,uninhabited 
region are claimed by the mother country, and re- 
moving into a neighbouring territory are puniſhed 
by municipal law, if they take arms againſt the 
country in which they were born. But ſurely ac- 
quieſcence can ſcarcely be conſtrued into conſent, 
while the individuals concerned are wholly unap- 
priſed of the authority intended to be reſted upon 
2, 

Mr. Locke, the great champion of the doctrine 
of an original contract, has been aware of this diffi- 
culty, and therefore obſerves, that © a tacit conſent 
indeed obliges a man to obey the laws of any go- 
vernment, as long as he has any poſſeſſions, ot 
enjoyment of any part of the dominions of that 
government; but nothing can make a man a mem- 
ber of the commonwealth, but his actually enter- 
ing into it by poſitive engagement, and expreſs 
promiſe and compact f.“ A fingular diſtinction 
implying upon the face of it, that an acquieſcence, 
ſuch as has juſt been deſcribed, is ſufficient to ren- 
der a man amenable to the penal regulations of 
ſociety ; but that his own conſent is neceſſary to 
entitle him to the privileges of a citizen, 

A third objection to the ſocial contract will ſug- 


rioddoesthe geſt itſelf, as ſoon as we attempt to aſcertain the 


contract ex- 
tend? 


* Hume's Eſſays, Part II, Eſſay xii. 
+ Treatiſe of Government, Book II, Ch. viii, 9 119, 122- 
I extent 
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every member of the community. Allowing that 
Iam called upon, at the period of my coming of 


age for example, to declare my aſſent or diſſent to 


any ſyſtem of opinions or any code of practical in- 
ſtitutes ; for how long a period does this declaration 
bind me? Am I precluded from better information 
for the whole courſe of my life? And, if not for 
my whole life, why for a year, a week or even an 
hour ? If my deliberate judgment or my real ſenti- 
ment be of no avail in the caſe, in what ſenſe can it 
be affirmed that all lawful government is founded 
in my conſent ? 

But the queſtion of time is not the only difficulty. 
If you demand my aſſent to any propoſition, it is 
neceſſary that the propoſition ſhould be ſtated ſim- 
ply and clearly. So numerous are the varieties of 
human underſtanding, in all cafes where its inde- 
pendence and integrity are ſufficiently preſerved, 
that there is little chance of any two men coming 
to a precite agreement about ten ſucceſſive propo- 
ſitions that are in their own nature open to debate. 
What then can be more abſurd than to preſent to 
me the laws of England in fifty volumes folio, and 
call upon me to give an honeſt and uninfluenced 
vote upon their contents ? 


But the ſocial contract, conſidered as the found- 


ation of civil government, requires of me more 
than this, I am not only obliged to conſent to all 
VOL, I, O | the 
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extent of the obligation, even ſuppoſing it to have BOOK 111, 
CHAP. 11. 
been entered into in the moſt ſolemn manner bcßß 
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OF THE SOCIAL CONTRACT. 


the laws that are actually upon record, but to all 
the laws that ſhall hereafter be made. It was under 
this view of the ſubject, that Rouſſeau, in tracing 
the conſequences of the ſocial contract, was led to 
aſſert, that © the great body of the people, in whom 
the ſovereign authority reſides, can neither delegate 
nor reſign it. The eſſence of that authority,” he 
adds, © is the general will ; and will cannot be re- 
preſented. It muſt either be the ſame or another; 
there is no alternative. The deputies of the people 
cannot be 1ts repreſentatives ; they are merely its 
attorneys. The laws which the co:nmunity does 
not ratify in perſon, are no laws, are nullities*,” 
The difficulty here itated has been endeavoured 
to be provided againit by ſome late adyocates for 
liberty, in the way of addreſſes of adheſion ; ad- 
dreſſes, originating in the various diſtricts and de- 
partments of a nation, and without which no regu- 
lation of conſtitutional importance is to be deemed 
valid. But this 1s a very ſuperficial remedy. The 
addreſſers of courie have ſeldom any other alterna- 
tive than that above alluded to, of indiſcriminate 


* & [a ſouverainett ne peut dire repreſentte, par la mime raiſen 
qu'elle ne feu Cre alients ; elle conſille eſſentiellement duns la volon' 
generale, et la voionte ne fe repreſente point elle eff la meme, ou elle 
AA autre ; il n a point de milieu. Les deputes du peuple nz ſont 
donc point fes repreſentans, ils ne font que ſes commiſſaires ; ili nt 
pruvent rien conclure de finitivement, Toute loi que le peuple en fer- 
ſonne n' fas ratifice, oft nulle ; ce hg point une loi.“ 


Du Contrat Social, Liv, III. Chap. xv. 
admiſſion 
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admiſſion or rejection. There is an infinite differ- BOOK l. 


ence between the firſt deliberation, and the ſubſe ——— 


quent exerciſe of a negative, The former is a real 
power, the latter is ſeldom more than the ſhadow 
of a power, Not to add, that addreſſes are a moſt 
precarious and equivocal mode of collecting the 
ſenſe of a nation. They are uſually voted in a 
tumultuous and ſummary manner ; they are carried 
along by the tide of party ; and the ſignatures an- 
nexed to them are obtained by indirect and acci- 
dental methods, while multitudes of byſtanders, 
unleſs upon ſome extraordinary occaſion, remain 
ignorant of. or indifferent to the tranſaction. 

Laſtly, if government be founded in the conſent 
of the people, it can have no power over any indi- 
vidual by whom that conſent is refuſed. If a tacit 
conſent be not ſufficient, ſtill leſs can I be deemed 
to have conſented to a meaſure upon which I put 
an expreſs negative, This immediately follows 
from the obſervations of Rouſſeau. If the people, 
or the individuals of whom the people is conſti- 
tuted, cannot delegate their authority to a repre- 
tentative ; neither can any individual delegate his 
authority to a majority, in an aſſembly of which he 
is himſelf a member. That muſt ſurely be a ſin- 
gular ſpecies of conſent, the. external indications of 
which are often to be found in an unremitting op- 
polition in the firſt inſtance, and compulſory ſub- 
jection in the ſecond, 
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CHAP. III. 
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Promiſes not the foundation of morality—oare, abſolutely 
- conſidered, an evil—are of unfrequent neceſſity. — 
Imperfeft promiſes unavoidable. —Perfeft promiſes in 
ſome caſes neceſſary, —Obligation of promiſes of the 
ſame nature as the obligation not to invade another 


man's property—admits of gradations. W 
lation. — Application. 


HE whole principle of an original contract 
reſts upon the obligation under which we are 
conceived to be placed to obſerve our promiſes. 
The reaſoning upon which it is founded is, © that 
we have promiſed obedience to government, and 
therefore are bound to obey.” The doctrine of a 
ſocial contract would never have been thought 
worth the formality of an argument, had it not 
been preſumed to be one of our firſt and para- 
mount obligations, to perform our engagements. 
It may be proper therefore to enquire into the na- 
ture of this obligation. 
And here the firſt obſervation that offers itſelf, 
upon the principle of the doctrines already delivered*, 


* Book II, Ch. II, &c. 


OF PROMISES. 


is, that promiſes and compacts are in no ſenſe the 
foundation of morality. 

The foundation of morality is juſtice. The 
principle of virtue is an irreſiſtible deduction from 
the wants of one man, and the ability of another to 
relieve them. It is not becauſe I have promiſed, 
that I am bound to do that for my neighbour, 
which will be beneficial to him, and not injurious 
to me. This 1s an obligation which ariſes out of 
no compact, direct or underſtood ; and would ſtill 
remain, though it were impoſſible that I ſhould ex- 
perience a return, either from him or any other 
human being, It is not on account of any promiſe 
or previous engagement, that I am bound to tell 
my neighbour the truth. Undoubtedly one of the 
reaſons why I ſhould do fo, is, becauſe the obvious 
uſe of the faculty of ſpeech is to inform, and not to 
miſlead. But it is an abſurd account of this motive, 
to ſay, that my having recourſe to the faculty of 
ſpeech, amounts to a tacit engagement that I will 
uſe it for its genuine purpoſes. The true ground 
of confidence between man and man, is the know- 
ledge we have of the motives by which the human 
mind is influenced ; our perception, that the mo- 
tives to deceive can but rarely occur, while the 
motives to yeracity will govern the ſtream of hu- 
man actions. 

This poſition will be made ſtill more incontro- 
vertible, if we -beſtow a moment's attention upon 
the queſtion, Why ſhould we obſerve our promiſes? 
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evil: 
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The only rational anſwer that can be made is, be- 
cauſe it tends to the welfare of intelligent beings, 
But this anſwer is equally cogent, if applied to any 
other branch of morality. It is therefore abſurd to 
reſt the foundation of morality thus circuitouſly 


upon promiſes, when it may with equal propriety 


be reſted upon that from which promiſes themſelves 
derive their obligation“. 

Again; when I enter into an engagement, I 
engage for that which is in its own nature condu- 
cive to human happineſs, or which is not ſo. Can 
my engagement always render that which before 
was injurious agreeable to, and that which was be- 
neficial the oppoſite of duty? Previouſly to my 
entering into a promiſe, there is ſomething which I 
ought to promiſe, and ſomething which I ought not. 
Previouſly to my entering into a promiſe, all modes 
of action were not indifferent. Nay, the very op- 
poſite of this is true. Every conceivable mode of 
action has its appropriate tendency and ſhade of 
tendency to benefic or to miſchief, and conſequently 
its appropriate claim to be performed or avoided. 
Thus clearly does it appear that promiſes and com- 
pacts are not the foundation of morality. 

Secondly, I obſcrve that promiſes are, abſolutely 
conſidered, an evil, and ſtand in oppoſition to the 
genuine and wholſome exerciſe of an intellectual 
nature. | 


2 Hume's Eſſays, Part II, Eſſay xii, 
Juſtice 
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Juſtice has already appeared to be the ſum of Book u 


CHAP. 111, 


moral and political duty. But the meaſure of ju 


tice is the uſeful or injurious characters of the men 
with whom I am concerned; the criterion of juſtice 
is the influence my conduct will have upon the ſtock 
of general good. Hence it inevitably tollows, that the 
motives, by which duty requires me to govern my 
actions, muſt be ſuch as are of general application. 

What is it then to which the obligation of a 
promiſe applies? What I have promiſed, is what I 
ought to have performed, if no promiſe had inter- 
vened, or it is not, It is conducive or not condu- 
cive to the generating of human happineſs, If it 
be the former, then promiſe comes in merely as an 
additional inducement, in favour of thar which, in 
the eye of morality, was already of indiſpenſible 
obligation, It teaches me to do ſomething from a 
precarious and temporary motive, which ought to 
be done for its intrinſic recommendations. If 
therefore right motives and a pure intention are 
conſtituent parts of virtue, promiſes are clearly at 
variance with virtue. 

But promiſes will not always come in reinforce- 
ment of that which was duty before the promiſe 
was made. When it is otherwiſe, there is obviouſly 
a contention between what would have been obli- 
gatory, if no promiſe had intervened, and what the 
promiſe which has been given, has a 2 to 
render obligatory. 

Nor can it with much cogency be alleged in 

04 this 


* 
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BOOK l. this argument, that promiſes may at leaſt aſſume an 
empire over things indifferent. There is nothing 
which is truly indifferent. All things in the uni- 
verſe are connected together * It is true, that 
many of theſe links in human affairs, are too ſubtle 
to be traced by our groſſer optics. But we ſhould 
obſerve as many of them as we are able. He that 
is eaſily ſatisfied as to the morality of his conduct, 
will ſuppoſe that queſtions of duty are of rare oc- 
currence, and perhaps lament that there is ſo little 
within his ſphere to perform, But he that is an- 
xiouſly alive to the inſpirations of virtue, will 
ſcarcely find an hour in which he cannot, by act or 
preparation, contribute to the general weal, If 
then every ſhilling of our property, and every fa- 
culty of our mind, have received their deſtination 
from the principles of unalterable juſtice, promiſes 
have ſcarcely an atom of ground upon which they 
can properly and legitimately be called to decide, 
There is another conſideration of great weight in 
this caſe. Oyr faculties and our poſſeſſions are the 
means by which we are enabled to benefit others, 
Our time is the theatre in which only theſe means 
can unfold themſelves. There is nothing the right 
diſpoſal of which is more ſacred. In order to the 
employing our faculties and our poſſeſſions in the 
way moſt conducive to the general good, we 
are bound to acquire all the information which 
our opportunities enable us to acquire, Now one 


* Book II, Chap. V, p. 160. 
of 
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of the principal means of information, is time. We 


muſt therefore devote to that object all the tine 


our ſituation will allow. But we abridge, and that 
in the moſt eſſential point, the time of gaining in- 
formation, if we bind ourſelves to-day to the con- 
duct we will obſerve two months hence. He who 
thus anticipates upon the ſtores of knowledge, is 
certainly not leſs improvident than he who lives by 
anticipating the ſtores of fortune. 

An active and conſcientious man will continually 
add to his materials of judgment. Nor is it enough 
to ſay, that every man ought to regard his judg- 
ment as immature, and look forward with impa- 
tience to the moment which ſhall detect his preſent 
overſights. Beſide this, it will always happen, that, 
however mature the faculties of any individual may 
deſerve to be conſidered, he will be perpetually 
acquiring new information as to that reſpecting 
which his conduct is to be decided at ſome future 
period. Let the caſe be of an indentured ſervant. 
Why ſhould I, unleſs there be ſomething in the 
circumſtances obliging me to ſubmit to this diſad- 
vantage, engage to allow him to reſide for a term 
of years under my roof, and to employ towards him 
a uniform mode of treatment, whatever his charac- 
ter may prove in the ſequel? Why ſhould he en- 
gage to live with and ſerve me, however tyrannical, 
cruel or abſurd may be my carriage towards him ? 
We ſhall both of us hereafter know more of each 
other, and of the benefits or inconveniences at- 
tendant 
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tendant on our connection. Why preclude our. 
ſelves from the uſe of this knowledge ? Such a 
fituation will inevitably generate a perpetual ſtrug- 
gle between the independent dictates of reaſon, and 
the conduct which the particular compact into 
which we have entered, may be ſuppoſed to pre- 
ſcribe. —_ | 

It follows from what has been here adduced, that 
promiſes, in the ſame ſenſe as has already been ob- 
ſerved of government, are an evil, though, it may 
be, in ſome caſes a neceſſary evil. To remove the 
obſcurity which might otherwiſe accompany this 
mode of expreſſion, it is perhaps proper to advert 
to the ſenſe in which the word evil 1s here uſed. 

Evil may be either general or individual: an 
event may either be productive of evil in its direct 
and immediate operation, or in a juſt balance and 
comprehenſive eſtimate of all the effects with which 
it is pregnant. In whichſoever of theſe ſenſes the 
word 15 underſtood, the eyil is not imaginary, but 
real. 

Evil is a term which differs from pain only as it 
has a more comprehenſive meaning, It may be 
defined to ſignify whatever is painful itſelf, or 5 
connected with pain as an antecedent 1s connected 
with its conſequent. Thus explained, it appears 
that a thing not immediately painful may be ev), 
but in a ſomewhat improper and imperfect ſenſe. 
It bears the name of evil not upon its own account.. 


Nothing is evil in the fulleſt ſenſe but pain. 


To 
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ö To this it may be added that pain is always an — — 
, evil. Pleaſure and pain, happineſs and miſery, Wy 


; conſtitute the whole ultimate ſubject of moral en- 
quiry. There is nothing deſirable, but the obtain- 
ing of the one, and the avoiding of the other. All 
: the reſearches of human imagination cannot add a 
ſingle article to this ſummary of good. Hence it 
follows that, wherever pain exiſts, there is evil. 
Were it otherwiſe, there would be no ſuch thing as 
evil, If pain in one individual be not an evil, then 
it would not be an evil for pain to be felt by every 
individual that exiſts, and for ever. The univerſe 4 
is no more than a collection of individuals. 4 

To illuſtrate this by an obvious example. The 
amputation of a leg is an evil of conſiderable mag- 
nitude. The pain attendant on the operation 1s 
exquiſite, The cure is flow and tormenting. 
When cured, the man who has fuffered the ampu- 
tation, is precluded for ever from a variety both of 
agreeable amuſements and uleful occupations. Sup- 
poſe him to ſuffer this operation from pure wanton- 
neſs, and we ſhall then fee its calamity in the moſt 
ſtriking light. Suppoſe on the other hand the ope- 
ration to be the only alternative for ſtopping a 4 
mortification, and it becomes relatively good. But | 
it does not upon this account ceaſe to be an ab- 4 
ſolute evil. The painful ſenſation, at leaſt to a | 
conſiderable degree, remains ; and the abridgment 
of his pleaſures and utility for the reſt of his life is 
not one whit altered, 
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The caſe of promiſes is conſiderably fimilar to 


— this. So far as they have any effect, they depoſe 


are of un- 
: ent ne- 


Yo 


us, as to the particular to which they relate, from 
the uſe of our own underſtanding ; they call off our 
attention from the direct tendencies of our conduct, 
and fix it upon a merely local and precarious con- 
ſideration. There may be caſes in which they are 
neceſſary and ought to be employed: but we ſhould 


never ſuffer ourſelves by their temporary utility to 


be induced to forget their intrinſic nature, and the 
demerits which adhere to them independently of 
any pecuhar concurrence of circumſtances. 

Thirdly, it may be added to the preceding ob- 
ſervations, that promiſes are by no means of io fre- 
quent neceſſity as has been often imagined, 

It may be aſked, «© How, without the interven- 
tion of promiſes, can the affairs of the world be 
carried on?” To this it will be a ſufficient an- 
fwer in the majority of inſtances, to ſay, that they 
will be beſt carried on by rational and intelligent 
beings acting as if they were rational and intelligent. 
Why ſhould it be ſuppoſed that affairs would not 
for the moſt part go on ſufficiently well, though my 
neighbour could no farther depend upon my aſſiſt- 
ance, than it appeared reaſonable to grant ir? This 
will, upon many occaſions, be a ſufficient depen- 
dence, if 1 be honeſt ; nor will he, if he be honeſt, 
deſire any thing farther. 

But it will be alleged, © Human purſuits are often 
of a continued tenour, made up of a ſeries of ac- 
tlons, 


wa, we e. 
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tions, each of which is adopted not for its own 
fake, but for the ſake of ſome concluſion in which 
it terminates. Many of theſe depend for their 
ſucceſs upon co-operation and concert. It is there- 
fore neceſſary that I ſhould have ſome clear and 
ſpecific reaſon to depend upon the fidelity of my 
coadjutor, that ſo I may not be in danger, when I 
have for a length of time perſiſted in my exertions, 
of being fruſtrated by ſome change that his ſenti- 
ments have undergone in the interval.” To this it 
may be replied, that ſuch a pledge of fidelity is leſs 
frequently neceſſary than is ordinarily imagined. 
Were it to be ſuperſeded in a variety of caſes, men 


would be taught to have more regard to their own 


exertions, and leſs to the aſſiſtance of others, which 
caprice may refule, or juſtice oblige them to with- 
hold. They would acquire ſuch merit, as ſhould 
oblige every honeſt man, if needful, to haſten to 
their ſuccour ; and engage in ſuch purſuits, as, not 
depending upon the momentary caprice of indivi- 
duals, reſted for their ſucceſs upon the leſs preca- 
r10us nature of general circumſtances, 

Having ſpecified the various limitations that ex- 
iſt as to the utility of promiſes, it remains for us to 
diſcuſs their form and their obligation in the caſes 

where they may be conceived to be neceſſary. 
Promiſes are of two kinds, perfect and imperfect, 
A perfect promiſe is where the declaration of inten- 
tion is made by me, for the expreſs purpoſe of 
ſerving as a ground of expectation to my neigh- 
bour 
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bour reſpecting my future conduct. An imperſect 
promiſe is where it actually thus ſerves as a ground 
of expectation, though that was not my purpoſe 
when I made the declaration. Imperfect promiſes 
are of two claſſes: I may have reaſon, or I may 
have no reaſon to know, when I make the declara- 
tion, that it will be acted upon by my neighbour, 
though not aſſuming the ſpecific form of an en- 
gagement. 

As to imperfe& promiſes it may be obſerved, 
that they are wholly unavoidable. No man can 
always refrain from declaring his intention as to his 
future conduct. Nay, it ſhould ſeem that, in many 
caſes, if a man enquire of me the ſtate of my mind 
in this reſpect, duty obliges me to inform him of 
this as I would of any other fact. Were it other- 


wiſe, a perpetual coldneſs and reſerve would per- 


Perſect pro» 
miſes in 
ſome caſes 


neceſſary. 


vade all human intercourie. But the improvement 
of mankind reſts upon nothing ſo eſſentially as upon 
the habitual practice of candour, frankneſs and fin- 
cerity. 

Perfect promiſes will alſo in various inſtances 
occur. I have occaſion for an interview with a 
particular perſon to-morrow, I inform him of my 
intention of being upon a certain ſpot at a given 
hour of the day, It is convenient to him to go to 
the ſame place at the ſame time for the purpoſe of 
meeting me. In this cafe it is impoſlible to pre- 
vent the mutual declaration of intention from ſerv- 
ing as a ſort of pledge of the performance, Qua- 

L lify ing 
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lifying expreſſions will make little alteration : the - 
ordinary circumſtances which qualify engagements, ys 


will in moſt caſes be underſtood whether they are 
ſtated or no. Appointments of this fort, fo far 
from deſerving to be uniformly avoided, ought in 
many caſes to be ſought, that there may be as little 
waſte of time or exertion on either ſide, as the na- 
ture of the ſituation will admit. | 


To proceed from the manner in which engage- Obligation 


ments are made, to the obligation that refults from 
them. This obligation is of different degrees ac- 
cording to the nature of the caſe ; but it is impoſſi- 
ble to deny that it may be of the moſt ſerious im- 
port. We have already ſeen that each, man is 
entitled to his ſphere of difcretion, which another 
may not, unleſs under the moſt imperious circum- 
ſtances, infringe “. But I infringe it as ſubſtantially, 
by leading him into a certain ſpecies of conduct 
through the means of deluſive expectations, as by 
any ſyſtem of uſurpation it is poſſible to employ. 
A perſon promiſes me, I will ſuppoſe, five hundred 
pounds for a certain commodity, a book it may be, 
which I am to manufacture. I am obliged to ſpend 
ſeveral months in the production. Surely, after 
this, he can rarely be juſtified in diſappointing me, 
and ſaying, I have found a better object upon which 
to employ my money. The caſe 1s nearly ſimilar 
to that of the labourer who, after having performed 
tus day's work, ſhould be refuſed his wages. Take 


* 
* Book II, Chap. V. | 
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the caſe the other way, and ſuppoſe that, I having 
contracted to produce the commodity, the other 
party to the contract has advanced me three out of 
the five hundred pounds. Suppoſe farther, that I 
am unable to replace him. Surely I am not at 
liberty to diſpenſe myſelf from the performance of 
my engagement. 

The caſe here is of the ſame nature as of any 
other ſpecies of property. Property is ſacred: 
there is but one way in which duty requires the 
poſſeſſor to diſpoſe of it; but I may not forcibly 
interfere, and diſpoſe of it in that beſt way in his 
ſtead. This 1s the ordinary law of property, as 
derived from the principles of univerſal morality *, 
But there are caſes that ſuperſede this law. The 


principle that attributes to every man the diſpoſal 


of his property, as well as that diſtributes to every 
man his ſphere of diſcretion, derives its force in 
both inſtances from the conſideration that a greater 
ſum of happineſs will reſult from its obſervance 
than its infringement. Wherever therefore the 
contrary to this 1s clearly the caſe, there the force 
of the principle is ſuſpended, What ſhall prevent 


me from taking by force from my neighbour's 


ſtore, if the alternative be that I muſt otherwile 
periſh with hunger? What ſhall prevent me from 
ſupplying the diſtreſs of my neighbour, from pro- 
perty that ſtrictly ſpeaking. is not my own, if the 
emergence be terrible, and will not admit of delay 


* Book VIII. Þ | 
Nothing 


| OF PROMISES; : 
Nothing; unleſs. it be the puniſhment that is re- 
ſerved for ſuch conduct in ſome inſtances ; ſince it 
is no more fitting that I ſhould bring upon myſelf 
calamity and death; than that I ſhould ſuffer them 
to fall uport another. 

The veſting of property in any individual admits 
of different degrees of fulneſs, and in proportion to 
that fulneſs will be the miſchief reſulting from its 
violation: If then it appear that; even when the 
veſting amounts to the fulneſs of regular poſſeſſion, 
there are caſes in which it ought to be violated, the 
different degrees that fall ſhort of this will admit of 
ſtill greater modification. It is in! vain that the 
whole multitude of moraliſts aſſures us, that the 
ſum I owe to another man is as lictle to be infringed 
as the wealth of which he is in poſſeſſion. Every 


man feels the fallacy of this maxim. The ſum 1 


owe to another, may in many caſes be paid at my 
pleaſure, either to-day or to-morrow, either this 
week or next. The means of payment, particularly 
with a man of ſlender reſources, mult neceſſarily be 
fluctuating, and he muſt employ his diſcretion as to 
the proportion between his neceſſary and his gra- 
tuitous diſburſements. When he ultimately fails ot 
payment, the miſchief he produces is real, but is 
not ſo great, at leaſt in ordinary caſes, as that which 
attends upon robbery. In fine, it is a law refulting 
from the neceſſity of nature, that he who has any 
ſpecies of property in truſt, for however ſhort a 
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time, muſt have ſome diſcretion, ſometimes leſs 
and ſometimes greater, as to the diſpoſal of it. 

To return once more to the main principle in 
this gradation. ,The property, moſt completely 
ſanctioned by all the general rules, that can be de- 
viſed, is yet not inviolable. The imperious prin- 
ciple of ſelf- preſervation may authoriſe me to vio- 
late it. A great and eminent balance of good to 
the public may authoriſe its violation ; and upon 
this ground we ſee proprietors occaſionally com- 
pelled to part with their poſſeſſions, under every 
mode of government in the world. As a general 
maxim it may be admitted, that force is a legiti- 
mate means of prevention, where the alternative is 
complete, and the employment of force will not 
produce a greater evil, or ſubvert the general tran- 
quillity. But, if dire& force be in certain caſes 
juſtifiable, indirect force, or the employment of the 
means placed in my hands without an anxious en- 
quiry reſpecting the ſubordinate regulations of pro- 
perty, where the benefit to be produced is clear, is 
ſtill more juſtifiable. Upon this ground it may be 
my duty to relieve upon ſome occaſions the wretch- 
edneſs of my neighbour, without having firſt ba- 
lanced the debtor and creditor ſide of my accounts, 


or when I know that balance to be againſt me. 


Upon this ground every promiſe is conſidered as 
given under a reſerve for unforeſeen and imperious 
circumſtances, whether that reſerve be ſpecific- 

ally 
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ally ſtated or no. Upon the ſame ground an ap- 


pointment for an interview is conſidered as ſubject 1, 


to a ſimilar reſerve ; though the time of my neigh- 
bour, which I diſſipate upon that ſuppoſition, is as 
real a property as his wealth, is a part of that ſphere 
over which every man 1s entitled to the exerciſe of 
his ſeparate diſcretion. It is impoſſible that human 
ſociety can ſubſiſt without frequent incroachments 
of one man upon his neighbour : we ſufficiently 
diſcharge our duty, if we habitually recollect that 
each man has his province, and endeavour to regu- 
late our conduct accordingly. 

Theſe principles are calculated to ſet in a clearer 
light than they have often been exhibited, the caſes 
that authoriſe the violation of promiſes. Compact 
is not the foundation of morality ; on the contrary, 
it is an expedient to which we are ſometimes 
obliged to have reſort, but the introduction of 
which muſt always be regarded by an enlightened 
obſerver with jealouſy. It ought never to be called 
torth but in caſes of the cleareſt neceſſity. It is not 
the principle upon which our common happineſs 
repoſes; it is only one of the means for ſecuring 
that happineſs. The adherence to promiſes there- 
fore, as well as their employment in the firſt in- 
ſtance, muſt be decided by the general criterion, 
and maintained only fo far as upon a comprehenſive 
view it ſhall be found productive of a balance of 
lappineſs. 

There is farther an important diſtin cion to be 
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made between a promiſe given without an intention 
to perform it, and a promiſe which information 
afterwards acquired perſuades me to violate, The 


firſt can ſcarcely in any inſtance take place, without 


fixing a ſtain upon the promiſer, and exhibiting him, 
to ſay the leaſt, as a man greatly deficient in delicacy 
of moral diſcrimination. The caſe of the ſecond is 
incomparably different. Every engagement into 
which I have entered, an adherence to which I ſhall 
afterwards find to be a material obſtacle to my 
utility (ſuppoſe an engagement not to write any 
thing in derogation of the thirty-nine articles), 
ought to be violated : nor can there be any limita- 
tion upon this maxim, except where the violation 


will greatly incroach upon the province and juril- 


diction of my neighbour. 

Let us apply theſe. remarks upon the nature of 
promiſes to the doctrine of a ſocial contract. It 
is not through the medium of any ſuppoſed pro- 
mile or engagement that we are induced to believe 
that the conduct of our neighbour will not be ridi- 
culouſly inconſiſtent or wantonly malicious. If he 
proteſt in the moſt ſolemn way againſt being con- 
cluded by any ſuch promiſe, at the ſame time that 


he conducts himſelf in a rational and ſober manner, 


he will not find us leſs diſpoſed to confide in him. 
We depend as readily upon a foreigner, that he wil 
not break the laws, and expoſe himſelf to their pe- 
nalties (for this has been ſuppoſed to be one of the 
principal branches of the ſocial contract), as we do 

upon 
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upon our countryman. If we do not depend 
equally upon the Arabs who inhabit the plains of 
Aſia, it is not becauſe we impute to them a defi- 
ciency in their ſocial contract, out becauſe we are 
ignorant of their principles of conduct, or know 
that thoſe principles do not afford us a ſufficient 
ſecurity as to the particulars of our intercourſe with 
them. Tell a man what will be the ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial effects of his proceeding, how it will affect 
his neighbours, and what influence it will have upon 
his own happineſs, and you ſpeak to the unalienable 
feelings of the human mind. But tell him that, 
putting theſe things for the preſent out of our con- 
ſideration, it is ſufficient that he has promiſed a 
certain conduct, or that, if he have not expreſsly 
promiſed it, he has promiſed it by implication, or 
that, if he have not promiſed it, his anceſtors a few 
generations back promiſed it for him; and you 
ſpeak of a motive that ſcarcely finds a ſympathetic 
chord in one human breaſt, and that few will ſo 
much as underſtand. 

Few things can be more abſurd than to talk of 
our having promiſed obedience to the laws. If the 
laws depend upon promiſes for their execution, 
why are they accompanied with ſanctions? Why 
is 1t conſidered as the great arcanum of legiſlation 
to make laws that are eaſy of execution, and that 
need no aſſiſtance from the execrable interyention 
of oaths and informers? Again, why ſhould I pro- 
miſe that I will do every thing that a certain power 
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called the government ſhall imagine it convenient 


— or decide that it is fitting for me to do? Is there 


in this either morality, or juſtice or common ſenſe? 


Does brute force alone communicate to its poſſeſſor 


a ſufficient claim upon my veneration ? For, be it 
obſerved, the wiſdom or duty of obedience pro- 
ceeds upon exactly the ſame principle, whether it 
be to a tyrant, or to the moſt regularly elected 


| houſe of repreſentatives. There is but one power 


to which I can yield a heart-felt obedience, the de- 
ciſion of my own underſtanding, the dictate of my 
own conſcience, The decrees of any other power, 
eſpecially if I have a. firm and independent mind, 
I ſhall obey with reluftance and averſion. My 
obedience is purely an affair of compoſition: [ 
chooſe to do that which in itſelf conſidered my 
judgment diſapproves, rather than incur the greater 
evil which the power from whom the mandate iſ- 


ſues, annexes to my diſobedience *. 


There is another principle concerned in this ſub. 
Jet, and that is ſincerity: I may not evade the 
laws of the ſociety by any diſhonourable ſubterfuge 
or contemptible duplicity. But the obligation of 
ſincerity, like all the other great principles of mo- 
rality, is not founded in promiſes, but in the inde- 
feaſible benefits annexed to its obſervance. Add 
to which, the ſincerity I am bound to practiſe to- 
wards the magiſtrate, particularly in a caſe where 
his requiſition ſhall be unjuſt, is not different in its 


* Chap, VI, 
principle, 
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principle, and is certainly of no higher obligation, 
than the ſincerity I am bound to practiſe towards a 
private individual. 

Let us however ſuppoſe that the aſſertion of an 


implied contract in every community is true, or let 


us take the caſe where an actual engagement has 
been entered into by the members of the ſociety. 
This appears from what has been already delivered 
to be of that claſs of promiſes which are of ſlighteſt 
obligation. In the notion of a ſocial contract little is 
made over, little expectation is excited, and there- 
fore little miſchief is included in its breach. What 
we moſt expect and require in a member of the 
ſame community is the qualities of a man, and the 
conduct that ought to be obſerved indifferently by 
a native or a ſtranger. Where-a promiſe or an 
oath is impoſed upon me ſuperfluouſly, as is always 
the caſe with promiſes of allegiance, or where I am 
compelled to make it by the operation of a penalty, 
the treatment I ſuffer 1s atrociouſly unjuſt, and of 
conſequence the breachof ſuch a promiſe is peculiarly 
ſuſceptible of apology. A promile of allegiance is 
a declaration that I approve the exiſting conſtitu- 
tion of things, and, ſo far as it is binding, an en- 
gagement that I will continue to ſupport that con- 
ſtitution. But I ſhall ſupport it for as long a time 
and in as great a degree as I approve of it, without 
needing the intervention of a promiſe. It will be 
my duty not to undertake its deſtruction by preci- 
pitate and unpromiſing means, for a much more 
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— $27 cogent reaſon than can be deduced from any pro- 
— miſe I have made, An engagement for any thing 
farther than this is both immoral and abſurd: it is 
an engagement to a non-entity, a conſtitution ; a 
promiſe that J will abſtain from doing that which I 


believe to be beneficial to my fellow citizens. 


CHAP. IV. 
OF POLITICAL AUTHORITY, 


Common deliberation the true foundation of government 
proved from the equal claims of mankind —from 
the nature of our Faculties from the object of go- 
vernment—from the effects of common deliberation. 
Delegation vindicated.— Difference between the 
doctrine here maintained and that of a focial con- 

. traft,—Remark.—Conclufion. 1 


enap. iv. AVING rejected the hypotheſes that have 

r moſt generally been advanced as to the ra- 
tional baſis of a political authority, let us enquire 
whether we may not arrive at the ſame object, by a 
ſimple inveſtigation of the obvious reaſon of the 
caſe, without refinement of ſyſtem or fiction of pro- 
cels. | 

Common Government then being firſt ſuppoſed neceſſary 


deliberation 


the uue for the welfare of mankind, the moſt important 


foundeti EC . . . . 
of covern- principle that can be imagined relative to its form 
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and ſtructure, ſeems to he this; that, as govern- 2 
ment is a tranſaction in the name and for the be 
nefit of the whole, every member of the community 

ought to have ſome ſhare in the ſelection of its 
meaſures, The arguments in ſupport of this pro- 

poſition are various, 

Firſt, it has already appeared that there is no ns EN 
ſatisfactory criterion marking out any man or ſet of chime of 
men to preſide over the reſt, $ 

Secondly, all men are partakers of the common — 

faculty, reaſon; and may be ſuppoſed to have ſome nr 
communication with the common preceptor, truth. 
It would be wrong in an affair of ſuch momentous 
concern, that any chance for additional wiſdom 
ſhould be rejected; nor can we tell, in many caſes, 
till after the experiment, how eminent any indivi- 
dual may ultimately be found in the buſineſs of 
guiding and deliberating for his fellows, 

Thirdly, government is a contrivance inſtituted 828 
for the ſecurity of individuals; and it ſeems both veramex: : 
reaſonable that each man ſhould haye a ſhare in 
providing for his own ſecurity, and probable that 
partiality and cabal will by this means be moſt ef- 
fectually excluded. | | 

Laſtly, to give each man a voice in the public from the et- 


fects of com- 


concerns comes neareſt to that fundamental purpoſe mon delibe- 
of which we ſhould never loſe fight, the uncontroled "IE 
exerciſe of private judgment. Each man will thus 
be inſpired with a conſciouſneſs of his own import- 
ance, and the flaviſh feelings that ſhrink up the 

| ſoul 
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- ſoul in the preſence of an imagined ſuperior, will be 


— unknown. 
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Admitting then dis — of each man hav- 
ing a ſhare in directing the affairs of the whole in 
the firſt inſtance, it ſeems neceſſary that he ſhould 
concur in electing a houſe of repreſentatives, if ke 
be the member of a large ſtate ; or, even in a ſmall 
one, that he ſhould aſſiſt in the appointment of 
officers and adminiſtrators *; which implies, firſt, a 
delegation of authority to theſe officers, and, ſe- 
condly, a tacit conſent, or rather an admiſſion of the 
neceſſity, that the queſtions to be debated ſhould 
abide the deciſion of a majority.” | 

But to. this ſyſtem of delegation the ſame oh- 
jections may be urged, that were cited from Rouſ- 
ſeau under the head of a ſocial contract. It may 
be alleged that, © if it be the buſineſs of every man 
to exerciſe his own judgment, he. can in no inſtance 
ſurrender this function into the hands of another.” 

To this objection it may be anſwered, firſt, that 
the parallel is by no means complete, between an 
individual's exerciſe of his judgment in a caſe that 
is truly his own, and his exerciſe of his judgment in 
an article where the province of a government is 
already admitted. If there be ſomething contraiy 
to the ſimpleſt ideas of juſtice in ſuch a delegation, 
this is an evil inſeparable from political govern- 


* We ſhall be led in a ſubſequent branch of this enquiry to 
inveſtigate how far either of theſe meaſures are inſeparable from 
the maintenance of ſocial order. Book V, Chap. XXIV. 

mens. 
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ment, The true and only adequate apology of 
government is neceſſity; the office of common de- 
liberation is ſolely, to ſupply the moſt eligible means 
of meeting that neceſſity. | 
Secondly, the delegation we are here conſidering, 
is not, as the word in its moſt obvious ſenſe may 
| ſeem to imply, the act of one man committing to 
another, a function which ſtrictly ſpeaking it be- 
came him to exerciſe for himſelf. Delegation, in 
every inſtance in which it can be reconciled with 
Juſtice, propoſes for its object the general good. 
The individuals to whom the delegation is made, 
are cither more likely from talents or leiſure to 
perform the function in the moſt eligible manner, 
or there 1s at leaſt ſome public intereſt requiring 
that it ſhould be performed by one or a few per- 
ſons, rather than by every individual for himſelf. 
This is the caſe, whether in that firſt and ſimpleſt 
of all political delegations the prerogative of a ma- 
jority, or in the election of a houſe of repreſent- 
atives, or in the appointment of public officers. 
Now all conteſt, as to the perſon who ſhall exerciſe 
a certain function and the propriety of reſigning it, 
is frivolous, the moment it is decided how and by 
whom 1t can moſt advantageouſly be exerciſed, It 
is of no conſequence that I am the parent of a 
child, when it has once been aſcertained that the 
child will live with greater benefit under the ſuper- 
intendence of a ſtranger. 
Laſtly, it is a miſtake to imagine that the pro- 
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priety of reſtraining me, when my conduct is inju- 
rious, riſes out of any delegation of mine. The 
juſtice of employing force upon certain emergen- 
cies, was at leaſt equally cogent before the exiſtence 
of ſociety *, Force ought never to be reſorted to 
but in caſes of abſolute neceſſity; and, when ſuch 
caſes occur, it is the duty of every man to defend 
himſelf from violation. There is therefore no de- 
legation neceſſary on the part of the offender; 
but the community, in the cenſure it exerciſes over 
him, puts itſelf in the place of the injured party. 

It may perhaps be imagined by ſome perſons, 
that the doctrine here delivered of the juſtice of 
proceeding in common concerns by a common de- 
liberation, is nearly coincident with that which 
affirmg a lawful government to derive its authority 
from a ſocial contract. Let us conſider what is the 
true difference between them: and this ſeems prin- 
cipally to lie in the following particular, 

The grand. peculiarity of the ſyſtem of a ſocial 
contract, conſiſts in the notion of this contract, as 


A criterjon, determining by its own ſupremacy, 


what actions are right, and what are wrong, what it 
is that ſhould be countenanced, and what ſhould be 
repreſſed. But this is by no means a juſt ſtate of 
the caſe. We have found the parallel to be in one 
reſpect incomplete between the exerciſe of theſe 


two functions, private judgment and ſocial delibe- 


ration. In another the analogy is ſtriking, and 


* Chap. I, p. 186. | * 
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light will be derived upon our ideas of the latter by 
an illuſtration borrowed from the former. In both 
caſes there is an obvious principle of juſtice in fa- 
vour of the general exerciſe. But, though the ge- 
neral exerciſe be ſanctioned by the plaineſt princi- 
ples of juſtice, juſtice will by no means vindicate 
every particular application of either. Private 
judgment and public deliberation are not the ſtand- 
ard of right and wrong ; they are only the means 
of diſcovering theſe, and of comparing particular 
modes of proceeding with the demands and benefit 
of our common nature. 

Too much ſtreſs has undoubtedly been laid upon 
the idea, as of a grand and magnificent ſpectacle, 
of a nation deciding for itſelf upon ſome great pub- 
lic principle, and of the higheſt magiſtracy yielding 
its claims when the general voice has pronounced. 
The value of the whole muſt at laſt depend upon 
tie quality of their deciſion. Truth cannot be 
made more true by the number of its votaries. 
Nor is the ſpectacle much leſs intereſting, of a 
ſolitary individual, bearing his undaunted teſtimony 
in favour of juſtice, though oppoſed by miſguided 
millions. Within certain limits however the beauty 
of the exhibition may be acknowledged. That a 
nation ſhould exerciſe undiminiſhed irs function of 
common deliberation, is a ſtep gained, and a ſtep 
that inevitaoly leads to an improvement of the 
character of individuals. That men ſhonld agree 
in the aſſertion of fruth, is no unpleaſing evidence 
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of their virtue. Laſtly, that an individual, however 


great may be his imaginary 'elevation, ſhould be 
obliged to yield his perſonal pretenſions to the 
ſenſe' of the community, at leaſt bears the appear- 
ance of a practical confirmation of the great prin- 
ciple, that all private conſiderations muſt yield to 
the general good. 

We will conclude this chapter with a brief 
ſtatement of the reſult of the arguments which 
have been advanced upon the ſubject of govern- 
ment. The only ſufficient reaſon that can be of- 
fered for the inſtitution of government is a fatal and 
indiſpenſible neceſſity. A juſt government cannot 
be founded in force; for force has no affinity with 
juſtice. It cannot be founded in the will of God; 
for we have no revelation of that will in behalf of 
one form of government rather than another; and 
a juſt being, ſuch as God is ſuppaſed- c-, cannot 
prohibit us from ſupplying our wants and remedy- 
ing our imperfections. It cannot be founded in 
contract ; for men, when they digeſt the articles of 
a contract, are not empowered to create rights, but 
only to declare what was previouſly right. Laſtly, 
it cannot be founded in the rights of man. The 
only genuine rights of man are negative ; our active 
exertions, if legitimate, are not rights, but duties. 
Government originates in the errors of man; it 
finds our rights invaded, and ſubſtitutes an invaſion 
leſs miſchie vous in the room of one that is more ſo. 
Its ſufficient reaſon is neceſſity; and that prelimin- 
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ary firſt aſcertained, its object (the diminiſhing the 
quantity of uſurpation) as well as the general in- 
tereſt, requires, that its adminiſtration ſhall be, as 
much as poſſible, guided and modified by the ſenſe 
of every member of the community. 


CHAP. v. 


* 


OF LEGISLATION, 


Scciety can declare and interpret, but cannot ena, 
its authority only executive. 


AVING thus far inveſtigated the nature of 

political functions, it ſeems neceſſary that 
ſome explanation ſhould be given upon the ſubject 
of legiſlation, © Who is it that has authority to 
make laws? What are the characteriſtics of that 
man or body of men, in whom the tremendous fa- 
culty is veſted, of preſcribing to the reſt of the 
community what they are to perform and what to 
avoid?“ 

The anſwer to theſe queſtions is exceedingly 
ſimple: Legiſlation, as it has been uſually under- 
ſtood, is not an affair of human competence. Im- 
mutable reaſon is the true legiſlator, and her decrees 
it behoves us to inveſtigate. The functions of ſo- 
ciety extend, not to the making, but the interpret- 
ing of law; it cannot decree, it can only declare 
that, 
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Its authority 
only execu- 
tive. 


that, which the natute of things has already decreed, 
and the propriety of which icrefiſtibly flows from 
the circumſtances of the caſe. 

Monte ſquieu ſays; that © in a free ſtate every 
man will be his own legiſlator *.” This is no: 


true, in matters the moſt purely individual, unle; 


in the limited ſenſe already explained. It is the 


office of conſcience: to detetmine, “ not like an 


Aſiatic cadi, according to the ebbs and flows of his 
own paſſions, but like a Britiſh judge who makes 
no new law, but faithfully declares that law which 
he finds already written f.“ The fame diſtinction 
is to be made upon the ſubject of political authority. 
All government is ſtrictly ſpeaking executive. I: 
has appeared to be neceſſary, with reſpect to men az 
we at preſent find them, that force ſhould ſome- 


times be employed in repreſſing injuſtice ; and for 


the ſame reaſons we will ſuppoſe this force ſhould 
as far as poſſible be veſted in the community. To 
the public ſupport of juſtice therefore the authority 
of the community extends. But no ſooner does it 
wander in the ſmalleſt degree from the line of juſtice; 
than its proper authority is at an end; it may be 


ſubmitted to from neceſſity ; but its exiſtence, as to 


the matter in queſtion, is an uncompenſated evil. 


* «© Dans un tat libre, tout homme qui eft canſ? avoir une ame libre, 
doit fire gouverne par lui meme.“ Efprit des Loix, Liu XI. Ch. *. 
+ Sterne's Sermons.—“ On a Good Conſcience,” 
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CHAP.-VL 


OF OBEDIENCE, 


Rational obedience not founded in contract. Rinds of 
obedience — Compulſory obedience often leſs injurious 
than confidence.—Kinds cf authority. — Limitatious 
of confidence. —Reverence to ſuperiors conſidered, — 
Government founded in ignorance. 


HE two great queſtions upon which the the- 

ory of government depends, are: Upon 
what foundation can political authority with the 
greateſt propriety reſt? and, What are the conſi- 
derations which bind us to political obedience ? 
Having entered at length into the firſt of theſe 
queſtions, it is time that we ſhould proceed to the 
examination of the ſecond. 

One of the moſt popular theories relative to the 
foundation of political authority we have ſcen to be 
that of an original contract, affirming that the cri- 
terion of political juſtice is to be found in the con- 
ventions and rules which have been adjuſted by the 
community at large. In purſuance of this original 
principle, the ſame theoriſts have neceſſarily gone 
on and affirmed, that the true ground of political 
obedience was to be found in the ſame ſource, and 
that, in obeying a government regularly conſtituted, 
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BOOK Ui. we did nothing more than perform our engage. 
K—— ments, 

The reaſonings in ſupport of this hypotheſis are 
obvious. Suppoſe a number of perſons living in 
any neighbourhood ſhould perceive that great com- 
mon benefit would accrue irom building a bridge, 
ſinking a canal or making a highway. The ſim- 
pleſt mode for them to adopt in this cafe is, to 
conſult together, and raiſe the money neceſſary for 
effecting this deſirable purpoſe, by each man aſſeſſ 
ing himſelf according to his ability, and contri- 
buting his quota to a common fund. Now it is 
plain that in this caſe each pays his aſſeſſment (ſup- 
poſing the payment to be voluntary) in conſidera- 
. tion of the previous agreement; his contribution 

would be of no avail, however deſirable was the 
object to be effected, had he not reaſon to depend 
upon the reſt of the neighbourhood that they would 
pay theirs. But government,” ſay the advocates 
of an original contract, c when regularly conſtituted, 
is preciſely ſuch a proviſion as the one here ſtated 
for building a bridge or making a road: it is a 
conſultation and ſettlement among the different 
members of a community as to the regulations 
molt conducive to the benefit of the whole. It is 
upon this principle that taxes are paid, and that tlic 
force of the community is drawn out in ſuch pro- 
portions as are neceſſary to repreſs the external or 
internal diſturbers of its tranquillity. The ground 


therefore upon which each man contributes kis ſhare 
of 
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of effort or property, is, that he may perform his BO 


contract, and diſcharge that for which he has en- 
gaged as a member of the community.“ 

The refutation of this hypotheſis has been antici- 
pated in the preceding chapters. Government can 
with no propriety be compared to the conſtruction 
of a bridge or a canal, a matter of mere conveni- 
ence and refinement. It is ſuppoſed to be of the 
moſt irreſiſtible neceſſity; it is indiſputably an affair 
of hardſhip and reſtraint. It conſtitutes other men 
the arbitrators of my actions, and the ultimate diſ- 
poſers of my deſtiny.—Almoſt every member of 
every community that has exiſted on the face of the 
earth might reaſonably ſay, I know of no ſuch 
contract as you deſcribe ; I never entered into any 
ſuch engagement; I never promiſed to obey; ir 
muſt therefore be an iniquitous impoſition to call 
upon me to do ſomething under pretence of a pro- 
miſe I never made.” -The reaſon a man lives 
under any particular government is partly neceſſity; 
he cannot eafily avoid living under ſome govern- 
ment, and it is often ſcarcely in his power to 
abandon the country in which he was born: it 
is alſo partly a choice of evils; no man can be 
faid in this caſe to enjoy that freedom which is 
eſſential to the forming a contract, unleſs it could 
be ſhown that he had a power ſomewhere of inſti- 
tuting a government adapted to his own concep- 
tions, Government in reality, as has abundantly 
appeared, is a queſtion of force, and not of con- 
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ſent. It is deſirable, that a government ſhould be | 
made as agreeable as poſſible to the ideas and in- 
clinations of its ſubjects ; and that they ſhould be 
conſulted, as extenſively as may be, reſpeCting its 
conſtruction and regulations. But at laſt the beſt 
conſtituted government that can be formed, parti- 
cularly for a large community, will contain many 
proviſions that, far from having obtained the con- 
ſent of all its members, encounter even in their 
outſet a ſtrenuous, though ineffectual, oppoſition.— 
From the whole of theſe reaſonings it appears, that, 
in thoſe meaſures which have the concurrence of 
my judgment, I may reaſonably be expected to co- 
operate with willingneſs and zeal ; but for the reſt 
my only juſtifiable ground of obedience is, that | 
will not diſturb the repoſe of the community, or 
that I do not perceive the queſtion to be of ſuff- 
cient magnitude to authoriſe me in incurring the 
penalty. | | 

To underſtand the ſubject of obedience with ſuſ- 
ficient accuracy it is neceſſary that we ſhould attend 
to the various ſhades of meaning of which the word 
is ſuſceptible, 

Every voluntary action is an act of obedience; 
in performing it we comply with ſome view, and 
are guided by ſome incitement or motive. 

The pureſt kind of obedience is where an action 
flows from the independent conviction of our pri- 
vate judgment, where we are directed, not by th 


precarious and mutable interference of another, but 
by 


OF OBEDIENCE. 


by a recollection of the intrinſic and indefeaſible ROOK vi. 
tendency of the action to be performed“. In this 


caſe the object of obedience is the dictate of the 
underſtanding : the action may or may not be ſuch 
as my neighbours or the community will approve, 
but this approbation does not conſtitute its direct 
motive. 

The kind of obedience which ſtands next to this 
in its degree of voluntarineſs, ariſes in the following 
manner. Every man is capable of comparing him- 
ſelf with his fellow. Every man will find that there 
are ſome points in which he is the equal or perhaps 
the ſuperior of other men, but that there are cer- 
rainly ſome points in which other men are ſuperior 
to him. The ſuperiority in queſtion in the preſent 
inſtance, is ſuperiority of intellect or information. 
It may happen that the point in which another 
man ſurpaſſes me, is a point of ſome importance to 
my welfare or convenience, I want for example 
to build a houſe, or to ſink a well. It may happen 
that I have not letſure or means to acquire the ſct- 
ence neceſſary for this purpoſe. Upon that ſuppo- 
ſition I am not to be blamed, if I employ a builder 
for the firſt, or a mechanic for the ſecond ; nor 
ſhall I be liable to blame, if I work in perſon under 
his direction. This fort of obedience is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the appellation of confidence ; and to 
juſtify in a moral view the repoſing of confidence, 
the only thing neceſſary is that it ſhould be fitter 
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— function to be performed ſhould be performed by 


Compulſory 


obedience 
often leſs 
injurious 


than confi. 


dence. 


another perſon, than that it ſhould be performed by 
me. 

The third and laſt kind of obedience neceſſary 
to be adverted to upon the preſent occaſion, is 
where ] do that which is not preſcribed to me by 
my private judgment, merely on account of the 
miſchievous conſequences that I foreſee will be an- 
nexed to my omiſſion by the arbitrary interference 
of ſome voluntary being. 

The moſt important obſervation that ariſes upon 
the ſtatement of this ſcale of obedience, is that 
obedience in the ſecond degree ought to be guard- 
ed with as much jealouſy, and kept by the perſon 
yielding obedience within as narrow limits, as poſli- 
ble. The laſt ſort of obedience will frequently be 


neceſſary. Voluntary beings conſtitute a large 


portion of the univerſe ; we ſhall often have occa- 
fion to foreſee their arbitrary determinations and 
conduct, nor can knowledge, as ſuch, in any in- 
ſtance fail to be a deſirable acquiſition ; our con- 
duct therefore muſt and ought to be modified by 
their interferences. Morality, as has already been 
frequently obſerved, conſiſts entirely in an eſtimate 
of conſequences; he is the truly virtuous man who 
produces the greateſt portion of benefit his ſituation 
will admit. The moſt exalted morality indeed, 
that in which the heart repoſes with the moſt un- 


mingled ſatisfaction, relates to the inherent and 
inde feaſible 


OF OBEDIENCE, 


indefeaſible tendencies of actions. But we ſhall be 
by no means excufable, if we overlook in our ſyſ- 
tem of conduct the arbitrary awards of other men. 
Nothing can be more certain than that an action, 
ſuppoſe of inferior moment or utility, which for its 
own ſake might be right to be performed, it may 
become my duty to neglect, if I know that by 
performing it I ſhall incur the penalty of death. 
The milchieis attendant on the frequent recur- 
rence of this ſpecies of obedience, and the grounds 
upon which its interference is to be guarded againſt 
as extenſively as circumſtances will admit, have 
already been ſtated “. Yet obedience flowing from 
the conſideration of a penalty, is leſs a ſource of 
degradarion and depravity, than a habit of obe- 
dience founded in confidence. The man who yields 
it, may reſerve in its moſt effential ſenſe his inde- 
pendence. He may be informed in judgment and 
refolved in purpoſe as to every moral and focal 
obligation. He may ſuffer his underſtanding nei- 
ther to be ſeduced nor contounded ; he may ob- 
ſerve in its fulleſt extent tie miſtake and prepoſſeſſion 
of his neighbour, to which he thus finds it neceſſary 
to accommodate himſelf, It ſeems poſſible, that 
he who thus pities the folly while he complies with 
the neceſſity, may ſtill, even under this diſcipline, 
grow in diſcrimination and ſagacity. 

The greateſt miſchief that can ariſe in the pro- 
greſs of obedience is where it ſhall lead us in any 
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degree to depart from the independence of our 
underſtanding, a departure which general and un- 
limited confidence neceſſarily includes. In this 
view the beſt advice that could be given to a per- 
ſon in a ſtate of ſubjection is, © Comply, where 
the neceſſity of the caſe demands it; but criticiſe 
while you comply. Obey the unjuſt mandates of 
your governors ; for this prudence and a conſidera. 
tion of the common ſafety may require ; but treat 
them with no falle lenity, regard them with no in- 
dulgence. Obey; this may be right; but beware 
of reverence. Reverence nothing but wildom and 
ſkill : government may be veſted in the fitteſt per- 
ſons; then they are entitled to reverence, becauſe 
they are wiſe, and not becauſe they are governors : 
and it may be veſted in the worſt. Obedience will 
occaſionally be right in both caſes: you may run 
ſouth, to avoid a wild beaſt advancing in that di- 
rection, though you want to go north. But be upon 
your guard againſt confounding things ſo totally 
unconnected with each other as a purely political 
obedience, and reſpect. Government is nothing 
but regulated force ; force is its appropriate claim 
upon your attention. It is the buſineſs of indivi- 
duals to perſuade; the tendency of concentrated 
ſtrength, 1s only to give conſiſtency and permanence 
to an influence more compendious than perſua- 
ſion.” | 

All this will be made ſomewhat clearer, if we 
reflect on the proper correlative of obedience, au- 


thority ; 
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thority : and here let us recur to the three ſorts of Book nm. 


obedience above ſpecified. 

The firſt kind of authority then is the authority 
of reaſon, what is really ſuch, or is only conceived 
to be ſuch. The terms, both authority and obe- 
dience, are leſs frequently employed in this ſenſe 
than in either of the following. 

The ſecond ſpecies of authority is that which 
depends for its validity upon the confidence of 
him with whom it prevails, and is here, not have 
ing myſelf acquired ſuch information as to enable 
me to form a peremptory judgment, i yield a 
greater or leſs degree of deference to the Known 
opinion and deciſion of another. This ſeems to 
be the ſtricteſt and moſt preciſe meaning of the 
word authority, as obedience in its moſt refined 
ſenſe denotes that compliance which is the off- 
ſpring of reſpect. 

Authority in the laſt of the three ſenſes alluded 
to, is where a man in iſſuing his precept does not 
deliver that which may be neglected with impu- 
nity; but his requiſition is attended with a ſanc- 
tion, and the violation of it will be followed with 
a penalty. This is the ſpecies of authority which 
properly annexes to the idea of government. It 
is a violation of political juſtice to confound the 
authority which depends upon force, with the au- 
thority which ariſes from reverence and eſteem; 
the modification of my conduct which might be 
due in the caſe of a wild beaſt, with the modifica- 

tion 
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tion which is due to ſuperior wiſdom. Theſe two 
kinds of authority may happen to veſt in the ſame 
perſon ; but they are altogether diſtin and inde- 
pendent of each other, 

The conſcquence which has flowed from con- 
founding them has been a greater debaſement of 
the human character than could eaſily have fol- 
lowed upon direct and unqualified ſlavery. The 
principle of confidence and the limitations with 


which it ought to be attended, are capable of an 


ealy and convincing explication. I am bound, tv 


the fulleſt extent that is conſiſtent with my oppor- 


tunities and ſituation, to exerciſe my underſtand. 
ing, Man 1s the ornament of the univerſe, only 
in proportion as he conſults his judgment. What- 
ever I ſubmit to from the irrefiſtible impulſe of 
neceſſity, is not nine, and debaſes me only as it 
tends gradually to ſhackle the intrepidity of my 
character. With reſpect to ſome men therefore it 
may be innoxious. But, where I make the vo- 
luntary ſurrender of my underſtanding, and com- 
mit my conſcience to another man's keeping, the 
conſequence is clear. I then become the mol! 
miſchievous and pernicious of animals. 1 anni- 
hilate my individuality as a man, and diſpoſe of 
my force as an animal to him among my neigh- 


bours who ſhall happen to excel in impoſture and 


artifice, and to be leaſt under reſtraint from the 
ſcruples of integrity and juſtice, I put an end, as 


to my own ſhare, to that happy colliſion of under- 
ſtandings 
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ſtandings upon which the hopes of human im- 
provement depend. I can have no genrvine forti- 
cude, for fortitude is the offspring of conviction. 
I can have no conſcious integrity, for 1 do not 
underſtand my own principles, and have never 
brought them to the teſt of examination. I am 
the ready tool of injuſtice, cruelty and profligacy ; 
and, if at any time I am not employed in their 
purpoſes, it is the reſult of accident, not of my 
own precaution and honeſty, 

The underſtanding muſt firſt be conſulted, and 
then, no doubt, confidence will come in for its 
(hare of juriſdiction. The conſiderations, which 
will have influence in the mind of an impartial 
enquirer to inforce, or communicate uncertainty 
to, his opinions, are numerous. Among thele, he 
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will not refuſe attention to the ſtate of opinion in 


the preſent or any preceding generation of men. 
In the mean time it will rarely happen, that the 
authority of other men's judgment in caſes of ge- 
neral enquiry, will be of great weight. Either 
men of equal talents and integrity have embraced 
both fides, or their prejudice and deficiency as to 
the materials of judging have been ſuch as ex- 
tremely to weaken their teſtimony. Add to this, 
that the only ground of opinion, ſtrictly ſo called, 
is the intrinſic evidence of the opinion itlelf; 
upon that our judgment muſt be formed ; and the 
deciſion of others can have no effect but that of 


increaſing or diminiſhing our doubt of the recti- 
tude 
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tude of our own perceptions. The direct province 
of confidence is to ſupply, in the beſt way the caſe 
will admit, the defe& of our knowledge ; but it 
can never, ſtrictly ſpeaking, furniſh knowledge 
itſelf. Its proper uſe belongs rather to the circum- 
ſtance of individual actions, than to matters of 
ſpeculation and principle. Thus, I ought not per- 
haps to refuſe weight to the advice of ſome men, 


even when the reaſons by which they inforce their 


advice are conceived by me to be problematical: 
and thus I am bound, as before ſtated, to truſt 
another, in the moment of emergency, in the art 
he has ſtudied, rather than myſelf by whom that 
ſtudy was never undertaken. Except when the 
nature of my ſituation calls upon me to act, I ſhal} 
do more wiſcly in refraining from any deciſion, in 
queſtions where I am not qualified to decide from 
information that is properly my own. 

One of the leſſons moſt aſſiduouſly repeated 
upon mankind in all ages and countries, is that of 
reverence to our ſuperiors. If by this maxim be 
intended our ſuperiors in wiſdom, it may be ad- 
mitted, but with ſome qualification, But, if it 
imply our ſuperiors in ſtation only, nothing can 
be more contrary to reaſon and juſtice, Is it not 
enough that they have uſurped certain advantages 
over us to which they can ſhow no equitable 
claim; and muſt we alſo humble our courage and 
renounce our independence in their preſence * 
Why reverence a man becauſe he happens to be 

born 
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born to certain privileges; or becauſe a concur- 
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rence of circumſtances (for wiſdom, as we have —v—. 


already ſeen, gives a claim to reſpect utterly dif- 
tinct from power) has procured him a ſhare in the 
legiſlative or executive government of our coun- 
try? Let him content himſelf with the obedience 
which is the reſult of force; for to that only 1s he 
entitled, Th 

Reverence to our ſuperiors in wiſdom is to be 
admitted, but with conſiderable limitations. I am 
bound, as has already appeared, to repoſe certain 
functions, ſuch as that of building my houſe, or 
educating my child, in the hands of him by whom 
thoſe functions will moſt properly be diſcharged. 
It may be right that I ſhould act under the perſon 
to whom I have thus given my ſuffrage, in caſes 
where I have reaſon to be perſuaded of his ſkill, 
and cannot be expected to acquire the neceſſary 
ſkill myſelf. But in thoſe cafes of general juſtice 
which are equally within the province of every 
human underſtanding, I am a deſerter from the 
requiſitions of duty, if I do not aſſiduouſly exert 
my faculties, or if i be found to act contrary to the 
concluſions they would dictate, from deference to 
the opinions of another.—The reverence we are 
here conſidering is a reverence prompting us to 
ſome kind of obedience ; there is another kind, 
terminating in eſteem only, that, ſo far from de- 
ſerving to be confined within theſe ſtrict limita- 
tions, we are bound not to withhold from any man 
who is the poſſeſſor of eſtimable qualities. 
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The reverence which is due from a child to his 
parent, or rather to his ſenior in age and experience, 


falls under the ſame rules as have already been de- 
livered. Wherever I have good reaſon to believe 


that another perſon knows better than myſelf what 
is proper to be done, there I ought to conform to 
his direction. But the advantage which he poſ- 
ſeſſes muſt be obvious, otherwiſe I ſhall not be 
juſtified in my proceeding. If I take into the ac- 


count every chance for advantage, I ſhall never 


act upon the reſult of my own reflections. The 
mind of one man is eſſentially diſtinct from the 
mind of another, If each do not preſerve his in- 
dividuality, che judgment of all will be feeble, and 
the progreſs of our common underſtanding inex- 
preſſibly retarded. Hence it follows that the de- 
ference of a child becomes vicious, whenever he 
has reaſon to doubt that the parent poſſeſſes eſſen- 
tial information of which he is deprived. Nothing 
can be more nece{lary for the general benefit than 
that we ſhould diveſt ourſelves, as ſoon as the 
proper period arrives, of the ſhackles of infancy ; 
that human life ſhould not be one eternal child- 
hood; but that men ſhould judge for themſelves, 
undebilitated by the prejudices of education, or 
the inſtitutions of their country. 

To a government thereſore, that talked to us of 
deference to political authority, and honour to be 
rendered to our ſuperiors, our anſwer ſhould be : 
* Tt is yours to ſhackle the body and reſtrain our 
external actions; that is a reſtraint we underſtand, 

6 Announce 


OF OBEDIENCE. 


Announce your penalties ; and we will make our 
election of ſubmiſſion or ſuffering. But do not 
ſeek to enſlave our minds. Exhibit your force in 
its plaineſt form, for that 1s your province ; but 
ſeek not to inveigle and miſlead us. Obedience 
and external ſubmiſſion is all you can be entitled 
to claim; you can have no right to extort our 
deference, and command us not to lee and diſap- 
prove of your errors.” In the mean time it 
ſhould be obſerved that it is by no means a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence that we ſhould diſapprove of all 
the meaſures of government ; but there mult be 
diſapprobation wherever there is a queſtion of 
ſirict political obedience. 

A corollary which flows from theſe principles 1s 
deſerving of our attention. Confidence is in all 
caſes the offspring of ignorance. It muſt there- 
fore continually decline, © in relation,” as was above 
ſtated, © to thoſe caſes of general juſtice which are 
equally within the province of every human un- 
derftanding *,” in proportion as wiſdom and virtue 
thall increaſe. But the queſtions that belong to 
the department of government, are queſtions of 
general juſtice. The conduct of an enlightened 
and virtuous man cannot be in harmony with the 
regulations of government, except ſo far as thoſe 
regulations are accidentally coincident with his 
private judgment, or as he acts with prudent. and 
judicious ſubmiſſion to the neceſſity of the caſe. 


* P. 237. 
He 
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OF OBEDIENCE, 


Door NM. He will not act from confidence; for he has kint- 
— ſelt examined, as it was his duty to do, the merit; 


of the action: and he has not failed to detect the 
impoſture that would perſuade us there is a myſ- 
tery in government, which uninitiated mortal: 
muſt not preſume to penetrate. Now it is ſuffi- 
ciently known that the empire of government 1s 
built in opinion *; nor is it enough for this pur- 
pole that we refuſe to contribute to overturn it by 
violence, the opinion muſt go to the extent of 
prompting us to actual ſupport. No government 
can ſubſiſt in a nation, the individuals of which 
ſhall merely abſtain from tumultuous reſiſtance, 
while in their genuine ſentiments they'cenſure and 
deſpiſe its inſtitution. In other words, govern- 
ment cannot proceed but upon confidence, as con- 
fidence on the other hand cannot exiſt without 
ignorance, The true ſupporters of government 
are the weak and uninformed, and not the wile, 
In proportion as weakneſs and 1gnorance ſhall di- 
miniſh, the baſis of government will alſo decay. 
This however is an event which ought not to be 
contemplated with alarm. A cataſtrophe of this 
deſcription would be the true euthanaſia of govern- 
ment. If the annihilation of blind confidence and 
implicit opinion can at any time be effected, there 
will neceffarily ſucceed in their place an unforced 
concurrence of all in promoting the general wel- 
fare. But, whatever may be the event in this 
; * Book I, Chap. VI, p. 333 Book II, Chap, III, p. 145. 
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we ſhall do well to remember this characteriſtic of 

government, and apply it as the univerſal touchſtone | 

of the inſtitution itſelf. As in the commencement 

of the preſent Book we found government in- 

debted for its exiſtence to the errors and perverſe- 

neſs of a few, ſo it now appears that it can no 

otherwiſe be perpetuated than by the infantine 

and uninſtructed confidence of the many. It 

may be to a certain degree doubtful whether the 

human ſpecies will ever be emancipated from their 

preſent ſubjection and pupillage, but let it not be 

forgotten that this is their condition. The recol- 

lection will be falutary to individuals, and may 


ultimately be found productive of benefit to all. 


£ H A P, VII, 
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Uniformity of the nature of man.—Different degrees in 
which he poſſeſſes information. —Imperfe# ſchemes 
of ſeciety eſtimated. — Mode in which imprevements 
ure to be realiſed, —Inference. 


HERE is one other topic relative to general CHAP. 
principles of government, which it ſeems <9 
fitting and uſeful to examine in this place. Is 


| * Book V, Chap. XXII, XXIV. 
voL. 1. R there 
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there a ſcheme of political inſtitution, which, as 
coming nearelt to perfection, ought to be pre- 
ſcribed to all nations ; or, on the other hand, are 
different forms of government beſt adapted to the 
condition of different nations, each worthy to be 
commended in its peculiar place, but none proper 
to be tranſplanted to another ſoil ?” 

The latter part of this alternative is the creed 
which has ordinarily prevailed; but it is attended 
with obvious objections. 

If one ſorm of government makes one nation 
happy, why ſhould it not equally contribute to the 
felicity of another ? 

The points in which human beings reſemble are 
infinitely more conſiderable than thoſe in which 
they differ. We have the ſame ſenſes; and the 
impreſlions on thote ſenſes which afflict me, may 
ordinarily be expected to be ſources of anguiſh to 
you. It is true that men differ in their habits and 
taſtes. But theſe are accidental varieties. There 


is but one perfection to man; one thing moſt ho- 


nourable; one thing that to a well organiſed and 
healthful mind will produce the moſt exquiſite 
pleaſure. All elſe is deviation and error; a dil- 
caſe, to be cured, not to be encouraged. Senſua 
pleaſure on the one hand or intellectual on the 
other is, abſolutely ſpeaking, the higheſt and mol: 
defirable. We are not to make too much account 
of the perverſions of taſte, Men long inured to 


ſlavery, for example, undoubtedly have a lets ex- 


qu lite 
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quiſite ſenſe of its hatefulneſs ; perhaps inſtances 
may be ſound where it is borne without a murmur. 
But this is by no means a proof that it is the fit 
and genuine ſtate of the beings who ſuffer it. To 
ſuch men we ought to fay, „Lou are ſatisfied 
with an oblivion of all that is eminent in man; 
but we will awake you. You are contented with 
Ignorance ; but we will enlighten you. You are 
not brutes : you are not ſtones. You fleep away 
exiſtence in a miſerable negle& of your moſt va- 
luable privileges: but you are capable of exquiſite 
delights; you are formed to glow with benevo- 
lence, to expatiate in the fields of knowledge, to 
thrill with diſintereſted tranſport, to enlarge your 
thoughts ſo as to take in the wonders of the mate- 


nal univerſe, and the principles that bound and 


aſcertain the general happineſs.” 

If .then it appears that the means which are be- 
neficial to one man, ought in the moſt important 
inſtances to be deemed moſt defirable for others, 
the ſame principle which applies to all other 
ſources of moral influence, will alſo apply to go- 
vernment, Every political ſyſtem muſt have a 
certain influence upon the moral ſtate of the nation 
among whom it exiſts, Some are more favourable, 
or leſs inimical to the general intereſt than others. 
That form of ſociety, which is moſt conducive to 
improvement, co the exalted and permanent plea- 
lure of man, the ſound politician would wiſh to 
ce univerſally realiſed. 
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Such is the true theory of this ſubject, taken in 
its moſt abſolute form ; bur there are circumſtances 
that qualify the unis erſality of theſe principles. 

The beſt gift that can be communicated to man 

is valuable only to far as it is eſteemed. It is in 
vain that you heap upon me benefits that I neither 
underſtand nor deſire. The faculty of under. 
ſtanding is an eſſential part of every human being, 
and cannot with impunity be overlooked in any 
attempt to alter or meliorate his condition. Go» 
vernment in particular is founded in opinion; nor 
can any attempt to govern men otherwiſe than in 
conformity to their own conceptions, be expected 
to prove ſalutary. A project therefore to intro- 
duce abruptly any ſpecies of political inſtitution, 
merely from a view to its abſolute excellence, and 
without taking into account the ſtate of the public 
mind, muſt be abſurd and injurious. The beſt 
mode of political ſociety will no doubt be confi- 
dered by the enlightened friend of his ſpecies, 2s 
the ultimate object of his ſpeculations and efforts. 
But he will be on his guard againſt precipitate 
meaſures. The only mode for its ſecure and aul- 
pictous eſtabliſhment is through the medium of a 
general preference in its favour, 

The conſequence which flows from this view of 
the ſubject is in a certain degree favourable to the 
ideas which were ſlated in the b ginning of the 
chapter as conſtituting the more general and pre- 
vailing opinion. 

7 Different 
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Different forms of government are belt adapted 
to the condition of different nations.“ Yet there 
is one form, in itſelf conſidered, better than any 
other form. Every other mode of ſociety, except 
that which conduces to the beſt and moſt pleaſu- 
rable ſtate of the human ſpecies, is at moſt no 
more than an object of toleration. It muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be ill in various reſpects; it muſt entail 
miſchiefs; it muſt foſter unſocial and immoral 
prejudices. Vet, upon the whole it may be, like 
ſome excreſcences and defects in the human 
frame, it cannot immediately be removed without 
introducing ſomething worle. In the machine of 
human ſociety all the wheels muſt move together. 
He that ſhould violently attempt to raiſe any one 
part into a condition more exalted than the re{l, or 
force it to ſtart away from its fellows, would be 
the enemy, and not the bencfactor, of his contem- 
poraries. 

It follows however from the principles already 
detailed that the intereſts of the human ſpecies re- 
quire a gradual, but uninterrupted change. He 
who ſhould make theſe principles the regulators of 
his conduct, would not raſhily inſiſt upon the in- 
ſtant abolition of all exiſting abuſes. But he 
would not nouriſh them with falſe praiſe. He 
would ſhow no indulgence to their enormities. 
He would tell all the truth he could diſcover in 
relation to the genuine intereſts of mankind. 
Truth, delivered in a ſpirit of univerſal kindneſs, 
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BOOK an. with no narrow reſentments or angry invective, can 

vii. ſcarcely be dangerous, or fail, ſo far as relates to 

its own operation, to communicate a ſimilar fpirit 

to the hearer. Truth, however unreſerved be ths 

mode of its enunciation, will be ſufficiently gra. 

dual in its progreſs, It will be fully comprehended 

only by ſlow degrees by its moſt aſſiduous votarics 

and the degrees will be ſtill more temperate by 

which it will pervade ſo conſiderable a portion of 

the community, as to render them mature for 1 
change of their common inſtitutions, 

Again : if conviction of the underſtanding he 

the compaſs which is to direct our proceedings in 

the general affairs, we (hall have many reforms, 

but no revolutions *. As it is only in a gradual 

manner that the public can be inſtructed, a violent 

exploſion in the community 1s by no means the 

moſt likely to happen as the reſult of inſtruction. 

Revolutions are the produce of paſſion, not cf 

ſober and tranquil reaſon. There mult be an ob- 

ſtinate reſiſtance to improvement on the one hide, 

to engender a furious determination of realiſing a 

ſyſtem at a ſtroke on the other. The reformers 

muſt have ſuffered from inceſſant counteraction, 

till, inflamed by the treachery and art of their op- 

ponents, they are wrought up to the deſperate ſtate 

of 1magining that all mult be ſecured in the firit fa- 

vourable crifis, as the only alternative for its being 

ever ſecured. It would ſeem therefore that the 


* Book IV, Chap, II. 
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demand of the effectual ally of the public happi- 
neſs upon thoſe who enjoy the privileges of the 
ſtate, would be, „Do not give us too ſoon; do 
not give us too much; but act under the inceſſant 
influence of a diſpoſition to give us ſomething.” 
Government, under whatever point of view we 
examine this topic, is unfortunately pregnant with 


motives to cenſure and complaint. 


Inceſſant 


change, everlaſting innovation, ſeems to be dic- 
tated by the true intereſts of mankind, But go- 
vernment is the perpetual enemy of change. 
What was admirably obſerved of a particular 
ſyſtem of government *, is in a great degree true 
of all: They lay their hand on the ſpring there 
is in ſociety, and put a ſtop to its motion.” Their 
tendency is to perpetuate abuſe. Whatever was 
once thought right and uſeful, they undertake to 
entail to the lateſt poſterity. They reverſe the ge- 
nuine propenſities of man, and, inſtead of ſuffer- 
ing us to proceed, teach us to look backward for 


perfection. 


They prompt us to ſeek the public 


welfare, not in alteration and improvement, but in 
a timid reverence for the deciſions of our aaceſtors, 
as if it were the nature of the human mind always 


to degenerate, and never to advance. 
Man is in a ſtate of perpetual mutation, 


He 


muſt grow either better or worſe, either correct his 


habits or confirm them. 


The government under 


winch we are placed, muſt either increaſe our pal- 
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BOOK II. fions and prejudices by fanning the flame, or by 


vii. gradually diſcouraging tend to extirpate them. In 


reality, it is impoſſible to conceive a government 
that ſhall have the latter tendency. By its very 
nature poſitive inſtitution has a rendency to ſul. 
pend the elaſticity and progreſs of mind. Every 
ſcheme for embodying imperfection mult be inju- 
rious. That which is to-day a conſiderable me. 
lioration, will at ſome. future period, it preſerved 
unaltered, appear a defect and diſeaſe in the body 
politic. It is earneſtly to be deſired, that each 
man ſhould be wiſe enough to govern himſelf 
without the intervention of any compulſory re- 
ſtraint; and, ſince government even in its beſt ſtate 
is an evil, the object principally to be aimed at is, 
that we ſhould have as little of it as the general 
peace of human ſociety will permit. 
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CHAP. 4 
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Subject of the fourth book. —Firft branch of the ſubject. 
— Queſtion of refiſtance ftated, — Reſiſtance of a na- 
tion. Ambiguity of the term nation. —Caſe of a 
military ſubjefion conſidered. — Reſiſtance of a majo- 
rity—of a minority. —Farther ambiguity of the term 
nation. — Nature of liberty.—Remark, — Reſiſtance 
of the individual. 


AVING now made ſome progreſs in the 
enquiry originally inſtituted, it may be pro- 
per to look back, and conſider the point at which 


we are arrived. We have examined, in the firſt 
place, 
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place, the powers of man as they relate to tlie ſub- 


ject of which we treat; ſecondly, we have deli- 


neated tir. principles of ſociety, as founded in juſtice 
and general intereſt, independently of and antece- 
dent to every ſpecies of political government; and, 
laſtly, have endeavoured to aſcertain the funda- 
mental conditions which muſt belong to the mot 
rational ſyſtem of government, We might now 
proceed to inveſligate the different objects of go- 
vernment, and deduce the inferences reſpecting 
them which are pointed out to us by the preceding 
reaſonings. But there are various miſcellaneous 
conſiderations which, though they have not fallen 
under the former heads, are of conſiderable import- 
ance to our diſquiſition, and may uſefully occupy 
the remainder of the preſent volume. They are 
of different claſſes, and in a certain degree detach- 
ed from each other; but may perhaps without 
impropriety be ranged under two branches: the 
mode in which the ſpeculative opinions of indivi- 
duals are to be rendered effectual for the melioration 
of ſociety; and the mode in which opinion is found 
to operate in modifying the conduct of indivi- 


duals. 


The ſtrong hold of government has appeared 
hitherto to have conſiſted in ſeduction, However 
imperfect might be the political conſticution under 
which they hved, mankind have ordinarily been 
perſuaded to regard it with a fort of reverential 
and implicit reſpect, The privileges of Engliſh- 

9 men 
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men and the liberties of Germany, the ſplendour of BOOK H. 
the moſt Chriſtian, and the folemn gravity of the ——— 
Catholic king, have each afforded a ſubject of ex- 
ultation to the individuals, who ſhared, or thought 
they ſhared, in the advantages theſe terms were 
conceived to deſcribe. Each man was accuſtomed 
to deem it a mark of the peculiar kindneſs of pro- 
vidence, that he was born in the country, whatever 
it was, to which he happened to belong. The 
time may come which ſhall ſubvert theſe preju- 
dices. The time may come, when men ſhall ex- 
erciſe the piercing ſearch of truth upon the myſte- 
ries of government, and view without prepoſſeſſion 
the deſects aud abuſes of the conſtitution of their 
country. Out of this new order of things a new 
ſeries of duties will ariſe. When a ſpirit of impar- 
tiality ſhall prevail, and loyalty ſhall decay, it will 
become us to enquire into the conduct which ſuch 
a ſtate of thinking ſhall make neceſſary. We ſhall 
then be called upon to. maintain a true medium 
between blindneſs to injuſtice and calamity on the 
one hand, and an acrimonious ſpirit of violence and 
reſentment on the other. It will be the duty of 
ſuch as ſhall ſee theſe ſubjects in the pure light of 
truth, to exert themſelves for the effectual demo- 
lition of monopolies and uſurpation ; bur effectual 
demolition is not the offspring of crude projects 
and precipitate meaſures. He who dedicates him- 
ſcif to theſe, may be ſuſpected to be under the do- 
mination of paſſion, rather than benevolence. The 
true 
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true friend of equality will do nothing unthinkingly, 
will cheriſh no wild ſchemes of uproar and confu- 
ſion, and will endeavour to diſcover the mode in 
which his faculties may be laid out to the greateſt 
and moſt permanent advantage. 

The whole of this queſtion is intimately connect- 
ed with the enquiry which has neceſſarily occupied 
a ſhare in the diſquiſitions of all writers on the ſub- 
ject of government, concerning the propriety and 
meaſures of reſiſtance. © Are the worſt govern- 
ment and the beſt equally entitled to the toleration 


and forbearance of their ſubjects? Is there no caſe 


of political oppreſſion, that will authoriſe the per- 
ſons who ſuffer it, to take up arms againſt their 
oppreſſors? Or, if there be, what is the quantity of 
oppreſſion, at the meaſure of which inſurrections 
begin to be juſtifiable? Abuſes will always exiſt, 
for man will always be imperfect; what is the na- 
ture of the abuſe, which it would be puſillanimous 
to oppoſe by words only, and which true courage 

would inſtruct us was to be endured no longer?“ 
No queſtion can be conceived more important 
than this. In the examination of it, philoſophy 
almoſt forgets its nature; it ceaſes to be ſpecu- 
lation, and becomes an actor. Upon the deciſion, 
according as it ſhall be decided in the minds of a 
bold and reſolute party, the exiſtence of thouſands 
may be ſuſpended, The ſpeculative enquirer, 1! 
he live in a ſtate where abuſe is notorious and grie- 
vances frequent, knows not, while he weighs the 
caſe 
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caſe in the balance of reaſon, how far that which 
he attempts to deſcribe, is already realiſed in the 
apprehenſion of numbers of his countrymen. Let 
us enter upon the queſtion with the ſeriouſneſs 
which ſo critical an enquiry demands. 

Reſiſtance may have its ſource in the emergencies 
either of the public or the individual. A nation,” 
it has commonly been ſaid, © has a right to ſhake 
off any authority that is uſurped over it.” This is 
a propoſition that has generally paſſed without 
queſtion, and certainly no propoſition can appear 
more plauſible. But, if we examine it minutely, 
we ſhall find that it is attended with equivocal cir- 
cumſtances. What do we mean by a nation ? Is 
the whole people concerned in this reſiſtance, or 
only a part ? If the whole be prepared to reſiſt, the 
whole is perſuaded of che injuſtice of the uſurpation. 
What ſort of uſurpation is that which can be exer- 
ciſed by one or a few perſons over a whole nation 
univerſally diſapproving of it? Government is 
founded in opinion“. Bad government deceives us 
firſt, before it faſtens itſelf upon us like an incubus, 
oppreſſing all our efforts. A nation in general muſt 
have learned to reſpect a king and a houſe of lords, 
before a king and a houſe of lords can exerciſe any 
authority over them. If a man or a ſct of men, 
unſanctioned by any previous prejudice in their fa- 
vour, pretend to exerciſe ſovereignty in a country, 
they will become objects of deriſion rather than of 

* Book I. Chap. vi, p. 99; Book II, Chap. III, p. 145. 
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ſerious reſiſtance, Deſtroy the exiſting prejudice in 
favour of any of our preſent inſtitutions, and they 
will fall into ſimilar diſuſe and contempt. 

It has ſometimes been ſuppoſed, © that an army, 
foreign or domeſtic, may be ſufficient to hold a 
people in ſubjection completely againſt their own 
inclination.” A domeſtic army at leaſt, will in ſome 
degree partake of the opinions and ſentiments of 
the people at large. The more precautions are 
employed to prevent the infection, the doctrine will 
probably ſpread with ſo much the more certainty 
and rapidity. Show me that you are afraid of my 
entertaining certain opinions or hearing certain 
principles, and you will infallibly ſooner or later 
awaken my curioſity, A domeſtic army will al- 
ways be found a very doubtful inſtrument of tyranny 
in a period of criſis. —A foreign army after a time 
will become domeſticated. If the queſtion be of 
importing a foreign army for the ſpecific purpoſe of 
ſupporting tottering abuſe, great alarm will ine- 
vitably be excited. Theſe men, it may be, are 
adapted for continuing the reign of tyranny ; but 
who will pay them? A weak, ſuperſtitious or ig- 
norant people may be held in the chains of foreign 
power, but the ſchool of moral and political inde- 


pendence ſends forth pupils of a very different cha- 


rafter. In the encounter with their penetration 
and diſcernment tyranny will feel itſelf powerlel 
and tranſitory. In a word, either the people are 
unenlightened and unprepared for a ſtate of tree- 

dom, 
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dom, and then the ſtruggle and the conſequences of 
the ſtruggle will be truly perilous; or the progreſs 
of political knowledge among them is deciſive, and 
then every one will ſce how futile and ſhort-lived 
will be the attempt to hold them in ſubjection by 
means of garriſons and a foreign force. The party 
attached to liberty is, upon that ſuppoſition, the nu- 
merous one; they are the perſons of true energy and 
who have an object worthy of their zeal. Their 
oppreſſors, few in number, and degraded to the rank 
of lifeleſs machines, wander with no certain deſtina- 
tion or proſpect over the vaſt ſurface, and are objects 
of pity rather than ſerious alarm. Every hour dimi- 
niſhes their number and their reſources; while on the 
other hand every moment's delay gives new ſtrength 
to the cauſe, and fortitude to the champions of li- 
berty., Men would not be inclined pertinaciouſly 
to object to a ſhort delay, if they recollected the 
advantages and the certainty of ſucceſs with which 
it is pregnant, Meanwhile theſe reaſonings turn 
upon the probability that the purpoſes of liberty 
will be full as effectually anſwered without the 
introduction of force: there can be no doubt of the 
juſtifiableneſs of a whole nation having recourſe to 
arms, if a caſe can be made out in which it ſhall be 


impoſlible for them to ſhut out the introduction of 


ſlavery in any other way. 


The fame reaſonings with little variation will 


apply to the caſe of an unqueſtionable majority of 
2 nation, as to that of the whole, The majority of 
a nation 
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— courſe to violence; there is as little reaſon to ex- 


pect that any uſurper will be ſo mad as to contend 
with it. If ever it appear to be otherwiſe, it is 
becauſe in one of two ways we deceive ourſelves 
with the term majority. Firſt, nothing is more 
obvious, than the danger incident to a man of a ſan- 
guine temper of over-eſtimating the ſtrength of his 
party. He aſſociates perhaps only with perſons of 
his own way of thinking, and a very ſmall number 
appears to him as if it were the whole world. Aſk 
perſons of different tempers and habits of life, how 
many republicans there are at this hour in England 


or Scotland, and you will immediately be ftruck 


with the very oppoſite anſwers you will receive. 
There are many errors of a ſanguine temper that 
appear at firit ſiglit innocent or even uſeful: but 
ſurely every man of integrity and conſcience will he- 
ſitate, before he ſuffers the poſlibility, that an error 
of this ſort ſhould encourage him to plunge a na- 
tion in violence and open a fea of blood. He 
muſt have a heart of ſtrange compoſition, who, for 
the precarious inferences he draws in moral or po- 
litical calculation, would volunteer a mandate of 
death, or be the firſt to unſheath the ſword of ſum- 
mary execution. 

A ſecond deception that lurks under the word 


majority, lies, not in tlie queſtion of number, but of 


quality and degree of illumination. A majority, 


we ſay perhaps, are diſſatisfied with the preſent ſtate 
of 
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of things, and wiſh for ſuch a ſpecific alteration. 
Alas, it is to be feared that the greater part of this 
majority are often mere parrots, who have been 
taught a leſſon, of the ſubject of which they un- 
derſtand little or nothing. What is it they dif 
like? A ſpecific tax perhaps, or ſome temporary 
grievance. Do they diſlike the vice and meanneſs 
that grow out of tyranny, and pant for the liberal 
and ingenuous virtue that would be foſtered in 
their own minds in a different condition? No. 
They are very angry, and fancy themſelves very 
judicious. What is it they deſire? They know 
not. It would probably be eaſy to ſhow that what 
they profeſs to deſire, is little better than what they 
hate, What they hate 1s not the general deprava- 
tion of the human character, and what they deſire 
is not its improvement. It is an inſult upon hu- 
man underſtanding, when we ſpeak of perſons in 
this ſtate of infantine ignorance, to ſay that the 
majority of the nation are on the ſide of political 
renovation. Few greater misfortunes can befal 
any country than for ſuch perſons to be inſtigated 
to ſubyert exiſting inſtitutions, and violently to 
take the work of political reformation into their 
own hands. 

There is an obvious remedy to each of the de- 
ceptions here enumerated : Time. Is it doubtful 
whether the reformers be a real majority of the 
inhabitants of any country ? ls it doubtful whether 
the majority truly underſtand the obje& of their 

YOL, I, 8 profeſſed 
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profeſſed wiſhes, and therefore whether they be 


w—— ripe for its reception, and competent to its aſſer- 


ef a mino. 
tit y. 


tion? Wait but a little while, and the doubt will 
probably be ſolved, in the manner that the warm- 
eſt friend of human happineſs and improvement 
would defire, If the ſyſtem of independence and 
equality be the truth, it may be expected hourly 
to gain converts. The more it is difcuffed, the 
more will it be underſtood, and its value cheriſhed 
and felt. If the ſtate of the majority be doubtful, 
a very few years, perhaps a ſhorter time therefore, 
will tend to place it beyond the reach of contro- 
verſy. The great cauſe of humanity which is now 
pleading in the face of the univerſe has but two 
enemies; thoſe friends of antiquity and thoſe 
friends of innovation, who, impatient of ſuſpenſe, 
are inclined violently to interrupt the calm, the 
inceflant, the rapid and auſpicious progreſs which 
thought and reflexion appear to be making in the 
world. Happy would it be for mankind, if thoſe 
perſons who intereſt themſelves moſt zealouſly in 
thele great queſtions, would confine their exertions, 
to the diffuſing in. every poſſible mode a ſpirit of 
enquiry, and the embracing every opportunity ef 
increaling the ſtock and generalifing the commu- 
nication of political knowledge! 

A third fituation which may be conceived to 
exilt in a country where political reform has been 
made a topic of conſiderable attention, is that, 


' where neither the whole nor the majority of the 


2 | nation 
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 hation is deſirous of the reform in queſtion, but 
where the innovators are an unqueſtionable mino- 
rity. In this caſe nothing can be more indefenſible, 
than a project for introducing by violence that ſtate 
of ſociety which our judgments, may happen to ap- 
prove. In the firſt place, no perſons are ripe for 
the participation of a benefit, the advantage of which 
they do not underſtan:ii. No people are competent 
to enjoy a ſtate of freedom, who are not already 
imbued with a love of freedom. The moſt dread- 
ful tragedies will infallibly reſult, from an attempt 
to goad mankind prematurely into a poſition, how- 


ever abſtractedly excellent, for which they are in 


no degree prepared. Secondly, to endeavour to 
impoſe our ſentiments by force 1s the moſt deteſt- 
able ſpecies of perſecution. Others are as much 
entitled to deem themſclves in the right as we are. 
The moſt ſacred of all privileges is tha: by which 
each man has a certain ſphere relative to the go- 
vernment of his own actions and the exerciſe of his 
diſcretion, not liable to be trenched upon by the 
intempe rate zeal or dictatorial temper of his neigh- 
bour “. To dragoon men into the adoption of 
what we think right, is an intolerable tyranny. It 
leads to unlimited diforder and injuſtice. Every 
man thinks himſelf in the rignt ; and, if ſuch a pro- 
ceeding were univerſally introduced, the deſtiny of 
mankind would be no longer a queſtion of argu- 
ment, but of ſtrength, preſumption or intrigue. 
* Book II, Chap. V, VI. 
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There 1s a farther ambiguity in the term nation 
as employed in the propoſition above ſtated, “ that 
a nation has a right forcibly to ſhake off any au- 
thority that is uſurped over it.” A nation is an 
arbitrary term. Which is moſt properly termed a 
nation; the Ruſſian empire or the canton of Berne? 
Or, is every thing a nation upon which accident ſhall 
beſtow that appellation ? It ſeems moſt accarate to 
ſay that any number of perſons who are able to 
eſtabliſh and maintain a ſyſtem of mutual regulation 
for themſclves conformable to their own opinions, 
without impoſing a ſyſtem of regulation upon a 
conſiderable number of others inconſiſtent with the 
opinion of theſe others, have a right, or, more pro- 
perly ſpeaking, a duty obliging them, to adopt that 
meaſure. That any man or body of men ſhould 
impoſe their ſenſe upon perſons: of a different opi- 
nion, is, abſolutely ſpeaking, wrong, and in all caſes 


deeply to be regretted : but this evil it is perhaps 


in ſome degree neceſſary to incur for the ſake of a 
preponderating good. All government includes in 
it this evil as one of its fundamental character- 
iſtics, 

There is one circumſtance of much importance 
to be attended to in this diſquiſition. Superficial 
thinkers lay great ſtreſs upon the external ſituation 
of men, and little upon their internal ſentiments, 
Perſevering enquiry will probably lead to a mode 
of thinking the reverle of this. To be free is a 
circumſtance of little value, if we could ſuppoſe 


men 


as 


wHo©3r Roy 
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men in a ſtate of external freedom without the mag- 
nanimity, energy and firmneſs that conſtitute almoſt 
all that is valuable in a ſtate of freedom. On the 
other hand, if a man have theſe qualities, there is 
little left for him to defire. He cannot be degrad- 
ed; he cannot readily become either uſcleſs or 
unhappy. He ſmiles at the impotence of deſpot- 
iſm ; he fills up his exiſtence with ſerene enjoy- 
ment and induſtrious benevolence. Civil liberty is 
chiefly deſirable as a means to procure and perpe- 
tuate this temper of mind. They therefore begin 
at the wrong end, who make haſte to overturn and 
confound the uſurped powers of the world. Make 
men wiſe, and by that very operation you make 
them free. Civil liberty follows as a conſequence 
of this; no uſurped power can ſtand againſt the 
artillery of opinion. Every thing then is in order, 
and ſucceeds at its appointed time. How unfortu- 
nate is it that men are fo eager to ſtrike, and have 
ſo little conſtancy to reaſon ! 

It is probable that this queſtion of reſiſtance 
would never have admitted of ſo long a contro- 
verſy, if the advocates of the ſyſtem of liberty pro- 
mulgated in the laſt century had not, unobſerved to 
themſelves, introduced a confuſion into the queſtion. 
Reſiſtance may be employed either to repel the 
injuries committed againſt the nation generally, or 
ſuch as in their immediate application relate to the 
individual. To the firit of theſe the preceding 
reaſonings principally apply, The injuries to a 

I 3 nation 
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YOOK IV. nation depend for their nature for the moſt part | 
u pon their permanency, and therefore admit of the | 
utmoſt ſobriety and deliberation as to the mode in | 
which they are to be remedied. Individuals may | 
be injured or deſtroyed by a ſpecific act of tyranny, | 
but nations cannot; the principal miſchief to the | 
nation lies in the preſage contained in the ſingle act, | 


of the injuſtice that is to continue to be exerciſed, 
Reſiſtance, by the very meaning of the term as it is | 
uſed in political enquiry, ſignifies a ſpecies of con- 


duct that is to be adopted in relation to an eſta- 
bliſhed authority : but an old grievance ſeems ob- 
viouſly to lead as its counterpart to a gradual and 
temperate remedy. 


Refiftarce The conliceration which by being confounded 
ot the indi- . : k 1 0 . 
vidual, with this has ſerved to miſlead certain enquirers, is 


that of what 1s commonly known by the name of 
ſelf-defence, or more properly the duty obliging 
each individual to repel, as far as lies in his power, 


= — Fry „ 8 0 1 


RS = 


— 


6 any violent attack made either upon himſelf or | 
7 another. This, by the terms of the queſtion, is a 
4 circumſtance that does not admit of delay; the | 
4 benefit of the remedy entirely depends upon the 
3 time of the application, The principle in this caſe . 
4 is of eaſy development. Force is an expedient the a 
4 uſe of which is much to be deplored. It is con- f 
0 trary to the nature of intelicct, which. cannot be t 
1 improved but by conviction and perſuaſion. It t 

corrupts the man that employs it, and the man | 

upon whom it is employed. But it ſcems that 2 
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there are certain caſes ſo urgent, as to oblige us to BOOK IV. 
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have recourſe to this injurious expedient : in other 


words, there are caſes where the miſchief to accrue 
from not violently counteracting the perverſeneſs of 
the individual, is greater than the miſchief which 
the violence neceſſarily draws along with it, Hence 
it appears that the ground juſtifying reſiſtance, in 
every caſe where it can be juſtified, is that of the 
good, likely to reſult from ſuch interference, being 
oreater than the good to reſult from omitting it. 
There are probably caſes where, as in a murder 
for example about to be committed on a uſeful and 
yaluable member of ſociety, the chance of prevent- 
ing it by any other means than inſtantaneous reſiſt- 
ance is fo ſmall, as by no means to vindicate us in 
incurring the danger of ſo mitchievous a cataſtrophe, 
But will this juſtify us in the caſe of an individual 
oppreſſed by the authority of a community ? Let 
us ſuppoſe that there is a country in which ſome of 
its beſt citizens are ſelected as objects of vengeance 
by an alarmed and jealous tyranny. It cannot rea- 
ſonably be doubted that every man, a condemned 
felon or murderer, is to be commended for quietly 
withdrawing himſelf from the execution of the law; 
much more ſuch perſons as have now been de- 
ſcribed. But ought thoſe well-affected citizens 
that are ſtill at large to riſe in behalf of their bre- 
thren under pet᷑ſecution? Every man that is diſ- 
poſed to enter into ſuch a project, and who is 
anxious about the moral rectitude of his conduct, 
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nook iv. muſt reſt its juſtification upon one of the two grounds 


CHAP. I. 


above ſtated; either the immediate purpoſe of his 


riſing is the melioration of public inſtitutions, or it 
is to be eſtimated with reference to the merito- 
riouſneſs of the individuals in queſtion. The firſt 
of theſe has been ſufficiently diſcuſſed ; we will 
ſuppoſe therefore that he confines himſelf to the 
laſt. Here, as has been already obſerved, the 
whole, as a moral queſtion, will turn upon the com- 
Parative benefit or miſchief to reſult from the re- 
ſiſtance to be employed. The diſparity is great 
indeed between the reſiſtance ordinarily ſuggeſted 
by the term ſelf-defence, and the reſiſtance which 
mult expect to encounter in its progreſs the civil 
power of the country. In the ficſt, the queſtion is 
of a moment ; if you ſucceed in the inſtant of your 
exertion, you may expect the applauſe, rather than 
the proſecution of executive authority. But in the 
latter, the end will ſcarcely be accompliſhed but by 
the overthrow of the government itſelf. Let the 
lives of the individuals in ſuppoſition be as valuable 
as you pleaſe, that value will neceſſarily be ſwallow- 
ed up in the greater queſtions that occur in the 
icquel. Thoſe queſtions therefore are the proper 
topics of attention; and we ſhall be to blame, if 
we ſuffer ourtclves to be led unawares into a con- 
duct the direct tendency of which is the production 
of one ſort of event, while all we intended was the 
production of another. The value of individuals 


ought not to be forgotten; there are men whoſe 


ſafety 
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fafety ſhould be cheriſhed by us with anxious atten- Wort 15 
tion; but it 1s difficult to imagine a caſe in which, boy 
for their ſake, the lives of thouſands and the fate of 

millions ſhould be committed to riſk, 


CHAP. II. 
OF REVOLUTIONS, 


Duty of a citizen as to the conſtitution of his country, 
No ſcheme of government perfect or final. —Revelu- 
tionary meaſures, during their operation, inimical to 
independence—and iutellectual enquiry.—Pericd of 
their operation, — Revolutions accompanied with 
blood—crude and premature in their effects —uncer- 
tain in point of ſucceſs. — Conviclion of the under- 
ſtanding an adequate means of demeli/hing political 
abuſe.—'The progreſs of convittion not tardy and 
feeble—not precarious, —Revolutions in ſome caſes 
to be looked for. 


HE queſtion of reſiſtance is cloſely connected cn. n. 

with that of revolutions. It may be proper 
therefore, before we diſmiſs this part of the ſubject, 
to enter into ſome diſquiſition reſpeCting the nature 
and effects of that ſpecies of event which is com- 
monly known by this appellation, and the ſenti- 
ments which a good citizen ſhould entertain con- 

cerning it, 


And 
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ROOK lj. And here one of the firſt obſervations that offers ir 

— itſelf is, that it is not unworthy of a good member 

Puty of of ſociety to be an enemy to the conſtitution of his 

den of ky Country, 

atm. In contradiction to this propoſition it has been 
faid, © that we live under the protection of this 
conſtitution ; and protection, being a benefit con- 
ferred, qbliges us to a 4 of ſupport in 
return.“ 

To this it may- be anſwered, firſt, that the bene- 
fit of this protection is ſomewhat equivocal. If 
the government we live under preſerve us from 
anarchy on the one fide, it equally prevents us from 
adopting a more rational ſyſtem of policy on the 
other. Till it can be ſhown that the vices, from 
the effects of which the conſtitution protects us, are 
not in a great meaſure the growth of its own 1mper- 
fections, we ſhall never ſufficiently underſtand the 
quantity of benefit it includes. 

Secondly, gratitude, in the ſenſe in which it is 
here ſpoken of, has already been proved not to be 
a virtue, but a vice. Every man and collection of 
men ought to be treated by us in a manner founded 
upon their intrinũc qualities and capacities, and not 
according to a rule which has exiſtence only in re- 
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lation to ourſelves &. 

Add to this, thirdly, that no motive can be more 
equivocal than the graticude here recommendeq. 
Gratitude to the conſtitution, an abſtract idea, an 
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imaginary exiſtence, is altogether unintelligible. 2 i 
Affection to my countrymen will be much better 
proved, by my exertions to procure them a ſub- 
ſtantial benefit, than by my ſupporting a ſyſtem 
which I believe to be fraught with injurious conſe- 
quences, | 
A demand of the nature which is here contro- 
yerted, is ſimilar to the demand upon me to be a 
Chriſtian becauſe I am an Engliſhman, or a Maho- 
metan becauſe I am a native of Turkey. Inſtead 
of being an expreſſion, of reſpect, it argues contempt 
of all religion and government, and every thing ſa- 
cred among men, If government be an inſtitution 
conducive to the public welfare, it deſerves my 
attention and inveſtigation. I am bound, in pro- 
portion as I deſire the happineſs of others, to con- 
ſider it with all the accuracy my circumſtances will 
allow, and employ my talents and every honeſt in- 
fluence I am able to exert, to render it ſuch as 
juſtice and reaſon may require, 
This general view of the duties of a citizen in 
relation to the government under which he lives 
being premiſed, we may now proceed with advan- 
tage to the particular points, which are calculated 
to influence our judgment, as to the conduct we 
ought to hold with reſpect to revolutions. 
There is one extenſive view upon the ſubject of No ſcheme 
revolutions, which will be of great conſequence in CIS 
determining the ſentiments and conduct we ought © OY 


o maintain reſpecting them. The wiſe man is 
ſatisfied 
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ſatisfied with nothing. It is ſcarcely poſſible there 


t——— ſhould be any inſtitution in which impartial diſqui- 


do his reviſals and enquiries, 


ſition will not find defects. The wiſe man is not 
fatisfied with his own attainments, or even with his 
principles and opinions. He is continually detecting 
errors in them; he ſuſpects more; there is no end 
Government 15 in its 
nature an expedient, a recourſe to ſomething ill to 
prevent an impending miſchief; it affords therefore 
no ground of complete ſatisfaction. Finite things 
muſt be perpetually capable of increaſe and ad- 
vancement ; it would argue therefore extreme folly 
to reſt in any given ſtate of improvement, and 
imagine we had attained our ſummit. The true 
politician confines neither his expectations nor de- 
fires within any ſpecific limits; he has undertaken 
a labour without end. He does not ſay, Let me 
attain thus much, and I will be contented ; I will 
demand no more; I will no longer counteract the 
exiſting order of things; I will ſet thoſe who ſup- 
port them at reft from farther importunity.“ On 
the contrary the whole period of his exiſtence 1s 
devoted to the promotion of innovation and re- 
form. 

The direct inference from theſe ſentiments ſeems 
to be unfavourable to revolutions. The politician 
who aims at a limited object, and has ſhut up his 
views within that object, may be forgiven, if he 
manifeſt ſome impatience for its a:tainment. But 
this paſſion cannot be felt in an equal degree by 


* 
him 
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him, who aims at improvement not upon a definite, 
but an indefinite ſcale. This man knows that, 
when he has carried any particular point, his taſk is 
far from complete. He knows that, when govern- 
ment has been advanced one degree higher in ex- 
cellence, abuſes will ſtill be ſufficiently numerous. 
Many will be opprefſed ; many will be expoſed to 
unjuſt condemnation ; diſcontent will have its em- 
pire and its votaries ; and the reign of inequality 
will be extenſive. He can mark therefore the pro- 
greſs of melioration with calmneſs; though it will 
have all the wiſhes of his heart, and all the exertions 
of his underſtanding. That progreſs, which may 
be carried on through à longer time and a greater 
variety of articles than his foreſight can delineate, 
he may be expected to defire ſhould take place in a 
mild and gradual, though. inceſſant advance, not by 
violent leaps, not by concuſtions which may expoſe 
millions to riſk, and ſweep generations of men 
from the ſtage of exiſtence, 

And here let us briefly conſider what is the na- 
ture of revolution. Revolution is engendered by 
an indignation againſt tyranny, yet is itielf evermore 
pregnant with tyranny. The tyranny which excites 
its indignation can ſcarcely be without its partiſans; 
and, the greater is the incligaation excited, and the 
more ſudden and vaſt the fall of the oppreſſors, the 
deeper will be the reſentment which fills the minds 
of the loſing party. What more unavoidable, than 
that men ſhou!4 entertain ſome diſcontent at being 
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violently. 
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violently ſtripped of their wealth and their privi- 
leges? What more venial, than that they ſhould 
feel ſome attachment to the ſentiments in which 
they were educated, and which, it may be, but a 
little before, were the ſentiments of almoſt every 
individual in the community ? Are they obliged to 
change their creed preciſcly at the time at-which ] 
ſce reaſon to alter mine ? They have but remained 
at the point at which we both ſtood a few years ago, 
Yet this is the crime which a revolution watches 
with the greateſt jealouſy, and puniſhes with the 
utmoſt ſeverity. The crime which is thus marked 
with the deepeit reprobation, is not the reſult of re- 
laxation of principle, of profligate living, or bitter 
and inexorable hatred. It is a fault, not the leaſt 
likely to occur in a man of untainted honour, of an 
upright diſpoi:tion, and dignified and generous ſen- 
timents. 

Revolution is inſtigated by a horror againſt ty- 


ranny, yet its own tyranny is not without peculiar 


aggravations. There is no period more at war 
with the exiſtence of liberty. The unreſtrained 
communication of opinions has always been ſub- 
jected to miſchie vous counteraction, but upon ſuch 
occaſions it is trebly fettered. At other times men 
are not ſo much alarmed for its effects. But in a 
moment of revolution, when every thing is in criſis, 


the influence even of a word is dreaded, and the 


conſequent ſlavery is complete. Where was there a 


revolution in which a ſtrong vindication of what it 
| was 
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was intended to aboliſh was permitted, or indeed 
almoſt any ſpecies of writing or argument that was 
not for the moſt part in harmony with the opinions 
which happened to prevail? An attempt to ſcru- 
tiniſe men's thoughts and puniſh their, opinions is 
of all kinds of de ſpotiſm the moſt odious ; yet this 
attempt is peculiarly characteriſtic of a period of 
revolution. 

The advocates of revolution uſually remark, 
« that there is no way to rid ourſelves of our op- 
preſſors, and prevent new ones from ſtarting up 
in their room, but by inflicting on them ſome ſevere 
and memorable retribution.” Upon this ſtatement 
it is particularly to be obſerved, that there will be 
oppreſſors, as long as there are individuals inclined, 
either from perverſeneſs, or rooted and obſtinate 
prejudice, to take party with the oppreſſor. We 
have therefore to terrify, not only the man of crook- 
ed ambition, but all thoſe who would ſupport him, 
either from a corrupt motive, or a well-intended 
error, Thus, we propoſe to make men free; and 
the method we adopt, 1s to influence them more 
rigorouſly than ever by the fear of puniſhment. We 
ſay that government has uſurped too much, and we 
organiſe a government tenfold more encroaching in 
ts principles and terrible in its proceedings. Is 
ſlavery the beſt project that can be deviſed for 
making men free? Is a diſplay of terror the readi- 
eſt mode for rendering them fearleſs, independent 
and enterpriſing ? 
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wal enquiry. 
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tion. 
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During a period of revolution, enquiry and aff 
thoſe patient ſpeculations to which mankind are 
indebted for their greateſt improvements, are ſuſ- 
pended, Such ſpeculations demand a period of 
ſecurity and permanence; they can ſcarcely be 
purſued, when men cannot foreſee what ſhall hap. 
pen to-morrow and the moſt aſtoniſhing viciſſitudes 
are affairs of perpetual recurrence. Such ſpecula- 
tions demand leiſure and a tranquil and diſpaſſionate 
temper; they can ſcarcely be purſued, when all the 
paſſions of man are afloat, and we are hourly under 
the ſtrongeſt impreſſions of fear and hope, appre- * 


henſion and deſire, dejection and triumph. Add to 


this what has been already ſtated, reſpecting the 
tendency of revolution to reſtrain the declaration 
of our thoughts and put fetters upon the licence of 
inveſtigation, | 

Another circumſtance proper to be mentioned, 
is the inevitable duration of the revolutionary ſpirit. 


This may be illuſtrated from the change of govern- 


ment in England in 1688. If we look at the revo- 
lution ſtrictly ſo called, we are apt to congratulate 
ourſelves that the advantages it procured, to what- 
ever they may amount, were purchaſed by a cheap 
and bloodleſs victory. But, if we would make 2 
ſolid eſtimate, we muſt recollect it as the procuring | 
caule of two general wars, of nine years under king 
William, and twelve under queen Anne ; and two 
inteſtine rebellions (events worthy of execration, if 
we call to mind the gallant ſpirit and generous ſide - 
| lity 


or REVOLUTIONS: 


ity of the Jacobires, arid their miſerable end) in BOOK IV. 

115 and 1745. Yet this was upon the whole a dg ” ad 
nild and auſpicious revolution. Revolutions are a | +4 
truggle; between two parties each perſuaded of the » © F208 
tice of its cauſe, a ſtruggle not decided by com- - 
promiſe or patient expoſtulation, but by force only. 

uch a deciſion can ſcarcely be expected to put an 

nd to the mutual animoſity and variance. 

Perhaps no important revolution was ever blood- Revolution 
ks. It may be uſeful in this place to recollect in 5 with. 
what the miſchief of ſhedding blood conſiſts. The 

pbuſes which at preſent exiſt in all political ſocieties 

are ſo enormous, the oppreſſions whicli are exerciſed 

d intolerable, the ignorance and vice they entail ſo 

dful, that poſſibly a diſpaſſionate enquirer might 

lecide that, if their annihilation could be purchaſed 

dy an inſtant ſweeping of every human being now 

ved at years of maturity from the face of earth, 

he purchaſe would not be too dear. It is not be- 

auſe human life is of ſo conſiderable value, that we 

dught to recoil from the ſhedding of blood. Alas! 

e men that now exiſt, are for the moſt part poor 

and ſcanty in their portion of enjoyment, and their 

Wgnity is no more than a name. Death is in itſelf * 
ng the ſlighteſt of human evils. An earth- 
quake, which ſhould ſwallow up a hundred thouſand - 
Individuals at once, would chiefly be to be regretted 
or the anguiſh it entailed upon ſurvivors; in a fair 
amate of thoſe it deſtroyed, it would often be 
omparatively a trivial event, The laws of nature 
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BOOK 1V. which produce it, are a fit ſubject of inveſtigation; 
but their effects, contraſted with many other events, 
are ſcarcely a topic of regret. The caſe is altoge- 

ther different when man falls by the hand of his 
neighbour. Here a thouſand ilLpaſſions are gene- 

rated. The perpetrators and the witneſſes of mur- 

ders become obdurate, unrelenting and inhuman, 

Thoſe who ſuſtain the loſs of relattofs or friends by 

a cataſtrophe of this ſort, are filled with indignation 
and revenge. Diſtruſt is propagated from man to 

man, and the deareſt ties of human ſociety are diſ- 

ſolved. It is impoſſible to deviſe a temper more 
inauſpicious to the cultivation of juſtice, and the 

diffuſion of benevolence. 

— — To the remark that revolutions can ſcarcely be 
1d: unaccompanied with the ſhedding of blood, it may 
be added that they are neceſſarily crude and pre- 

mature. Politics is a ſcience. The general fea- 

tures of the nature of man are capable of being 
underſtood, and a mode may be delineated which, 

in itſelf conſidered, is beſt adapted to the condition 

of man in ſociety. If this mode ought not every 

where and inſtantly to be ſought to be reduced into 
practice, the modifications that are to be given it 

in conformity to the variation of circumſtances, 

and the degrees in which it is to be realiſed, are alſo 

a topic of ſcientifical diſquiſition. Now it is clearly 

& the nature of ſcience to be progreſſive in its ad- 
vances. How various were the ſtages of aſtronomy, 

before it received the degree of perfection which 

| | was 
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was | given it by Newton? How imperfe& were 
the liſpings of intellectual ſcience, before it attained 
the precifion of the preſent century * ? Political 
knowledge is, no doubt, in its infancy ; and, as it is 
an affair of life and action, will, in proportion as it 
gathers vigour, manifeſt a more uniform and leſs 
precarious influence upon the concerns of human 
ſociety. It is the hiſtory of all ſcience to be known 
firſt to a few, before it deſcends through the various 
deſcriptions and claſſes of the community. Thus 
for twenty years the Principia of Newton had 
| ſcarcely any readers, and his ſyſtem continued un- 
known; the next twenty perhaps ſufficed to make 
the outlines of that ſyſtem familiar to almoſt every 
perſon in the ſlighteſt degree tinctured with ſci- 
ence. 

The only method according to which ſocial im- 
provements can be carried on with ſufficient pro- 
ſpect of an auſpicious event, is when the improve- 
ment of our inſtitutions advances in a juſt proportion 
to the illumination of the public underſtanding. 
There is a condition of political ſociety beſt adapted 
to every different ſtage of individual improvement. 
The more nearly this condition is ſucceſſively real- 
ſed, the more advan ' geouſly will the general 
Intereſt be conſulted. There is a fort of proviſion 
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in the nature of the human mind for this ſpecies of 


progreſs. Imperfect inſtitutions, as has already 

been ſhown, cannot long ſupport themſelves, when 

In Hume, Hartley, Rouſſeau and Helvetius, 
8 they 
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BOOK IV. they are generally diſapproved of, and their ef. 

—— fects truly underſtood. There is a period at 

which they may be expected to decline and expire 

almoſt without an effort, Reform, under thi; 

meaning of the term, can ſcarcely be conſidered as 

of the nature of action. Men feel their ſituation; 

and the reſtraints that ſhackled them before, vaniſh 

like a deception. When ſuch a criſis has arrived, 

not a ſword will need to be drawn, not a finger to 

be lifted up in purpoſes of violence, The adver- 

ſaries will be too few and too feeble, to be able to 

entertain a ſerious thought of reſiſtance againſt the 
univerſal ſenſe of mankind. 

Under this view of the ſubject then it appears that 
revolutions, inſtead of being truly beneficial to man- 
kind, anſwer no other purpoſe than that of marring 
the falutary and upinterrupted progreſs which might 
be expected to attend upon political truth and focial 
improvement. They diſturb the harmony of intel- 
lectual nature. They propoſe to give us ſomething 
for which we are not prepared, and which we 
cannot effectually uſe. They ſuſpend the whol- 
ſome advancement of ſcience, and confound the 
proceſs of nature and reaſon. 

Aacertain We have hitherto argzzgd upon the ſuppoſition 
Lale. that the attempt which ſhall be made to efie& a 
revolution, ſhall be crowned with ſucceſs. But this 
ſuppoſition muſt by no means be ſuffered to paß 

without notice. Every attempt of this ſort, even ii 

menaced only and not carried into act, tends to 

| excite 


— 
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excite a reſiſtance which otherwiſe would never be 
conſolidated. The enemies of innovation become 
alarmed by the intemperance of its friends. The 
ſtorm gradually thickens, and each party arms itſelf 
in ſilence with the weapons of violence and ſtrata- 
gem. Let us obſerve the conſequence f this. So 
long as the conteſt is merely between truth and 
ſophiſtry, we may look with tolerable aſſurance to 
the progreſs and reſult. But, when we lay aſide 
arguments, and have recourſe to the ſword, the caſe 
is altered. Amidſt the barbarous rage of war, and 
the clamorous din of civil contention, who ſhall tell 
whether the event will be proſperous or adverſe ? 
The conſequence may be, the riveting on us anew 
the chains of deſpotiſm, and inſuring through a con- 
ſiderable period the triumph of oppreſſion, even if it 
ſhould fail to carry us back to a ſtate of torpor, and 
obliterate the memory of all our improvements. 
If ſuch are the genuine features of revolution, it 
will be fortunate if it can be made appear that re- 
volution is wholly unneceſſary, and the conviction 
of the underſtanding a means fully adequate to the 
demoliſhing political abuſe. But this point has 
already been eſtabliſhed in a former part of our 
enquiry “. It is common to affirm, © that men 
may ſufficiently know the error of their conduct, 
and yet be in no degree inclined to forſake it.” 
This aſſertion however is no otherwiſe rendered 
plauſible, than by the vague manner in which we 
* Book I, Chap. V. 
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are accuſtomed to underſtand the term, knowledge, 
The voluntary actions of men originate in their 
opinions. Whatever we believe to have the 
ſtrongeſt inducements in its behalf, that we infal- 
libly chooſe and purſue. It is impoſſible that we 
ſhould chooſe any thing as evil. It is impoſli- 
ble that a man ſhould perpetrate a crime in the 
moment that he ſees it in all its enormity. I 
every example of this fort there is a ſtruggle be. 
tween knowledge on one fide, and error or habit on 
the other. While the knowledge continues in all 
its vigour, the ill action cannot be perpetrated. In 


proportion as the knowledge eſcapes from the mind 


The pro- 
greſs of con- 


- viction not 


tardy and 
tceble : 


and is no longer recollected, the error or habit may 
prevail. But it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe the per- 
manence, as well as vigour of our perceptions, 
capable of being increaſed to an indefinite extent. 
Knowledge in this ſenſe, underſtanding by it a clca; 
and undoubting apprehenſion ſuch as no deluſion 
can reſiſt, is a thing totally different from what 1s 
ordinarily called by that name, from a ſentiment 
ſeldom recollected, and, when it is recollected, 
ſcarcely felt or underſtood “. 

The beauty of the conception here delineated of 
the political improvement of mankind muſt be 
palpable to every obſerver. Still it may be urged, 
6c that, even granting this, truth may be too tardy 
in its operation, Ages will elapſe,” we ſhall be 
told, © before ſpeculative views of the evils of pri- 


* Book I, Chap. V. 
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vilege and monopoly ſhall have ſpread fo wide and 
been felt ſo deeply, as to baniſh theſe evils without 
commotion or ſtruggle. It is ealy tor a reaſoner 
to ſit down in his cloſet, and amuſe himſelf with 
the beauty of this conception; but in the mean 
time mankind are ſuffering, injuſtice js hourly per- 
petrated, and generations of men may languith in 
the midſt of fair promiſes and hopes, and leave the 
ſtage without participating in the benefit. Cheat 
us not then,” it will be ſaid, © with remote and 
uacertain proſpects ; but let us embrace a method 
which ſhall fecure us ſpeedy deliverance ſrom evils 
too hateful to be endured.” 

In anſwer to this repreſentation it 1s to be ob- 
ſerved, firſt, that every attempt ſuddenly to reſcue 
a whole community from an uſurpation the evils of 
which few underſtand, has already been ſhown to 
be attended always with calamity, frequently with 
miſcarriage, | 

Secondly, it is a miſtake to ſuppoſe that, becauſe 
we have no popular commotions and violence, the 
generation in which we live will have no benefit 
from the improvement of our political principles. 
Every change of ſentiment from moral deluſion to 
truth, every addition we inake to the clearncis of 
our apprehenſion on this ſubject and the recollected- 
nels and independence of our mind, is iticii, ab- 
ſtracted from the abſolute change of our inſticutions, 
an unqueſtionable acquiſition. Freedom ot inſti- 
tution is deſirable, chiefly becauſe it is connected 
T6 with 
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with independence of mind; if we gain the end, 


—— we may reaſonably conſent to be leſs folitiom 


about the means *. In reality however, wherever 
the political opinions of a community or any con- 
ſiderable portion of a community are changed, the 
inſtitutions are affected alſo. They relax their 
hold upon the mind; they are viewed with a diffe- 
rent ſpirit; they gradually and almoſt without no- 
tice ſink into oblivion. The advantage gained in 
every ſtage of the progreſs without commotion, is 
nearly the preciſe advantage it is moſt for the in- 
tereſt of the public to ſecure. 

In the mean time it is impoſſible not to \ remark 
a ſtriking futility in the objection we are endea- 
vouring to anſwer. The objectors complain, © that 
the ſyſtem which truſts to reaſon alone, 1s calculated 
to deprive the preſent generation of the practical 
benefit of political improvements.” Yet we have 
juſt ſhown that it ſecures to them great practical 
benefit; while on the other hand nothing is 
more common than to hear the advocates of force 
themſelves conicſs, that a grand revolution in- 
cludes in it the ſacrifice of one generation. Its 
conductors encounter the calamities attendant on 
fundamental innovation, that their poſterity may 
reap the fruits in tranquillity. 

Thirdly, it is a miſtake to ſuppoſe that the ſyſ- 
tem of truſting to reaſon alone, is calculated to 
place fundamental reform at an immeaſurable diſ- 


. Chap. I, p. 260. 1 
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tance. It 1s the nature of all ſcience and improve- 
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ment to be ſlow and in a manner imperceptible in 


its firſt adyances. Its commencement 1s as it were 
by accident. Few advert to it; few have any 
perception of its exiſtence, Ir attains its growth in 
obſcurity ; and its reſult, though long in the pre- 
paration, is to a conſiderable degree fudden and 
unexpected. Thus it is perhaps that we ought to 
regard the introduction of printing as having given 
its full ſecurity to the emancipation of mankind. 
But this progreſſive conſequence was long unſuſ- 
pected; and it was reſerved for the penetrating 
mind of Wolſey to predict almoſt three centuries 
ago, ſpeaking in the name of the Romiſh clergy, 
“We muſt deſtroy the preſs; or the preſs will de- 
ſtroy us.” Ar preſent it requires no extraordinary 
ſagacity to perceive that the moſt enormous abules 
of political inſtitution are haſtening to their end. 
There is no enemy to this auſpicious criſis more to 
be feared than the well meaning, but intemperate, 
champion of the general good. 

There is a paſſage in a work of Helvetius written 
to be publiſhed after his death, which happened in 
1771, ſo much in the tone of the diſſatisfied and 
deſpairing advocates of public liberty at preſent, as 
to deſerve to be cited in this place, © In the hiſ- 
tory of every people, ſays he, © there are mo- 
ments, in which, uncertain of the fide they ſhal! 
chooſe, and balanced between political good and 
evil, they fecl a deſire to be inſtructed; in which 

O the 
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the ſoil, ſo to expreſs myſelf, is in ſome manner 
prepared, and may eaſily be penetrate i by the 
dew of truth. At ſuch a moment the, publication 
of a valuable book may give birth to the moſl 
auſpicious reforms : but, when that moment is no 
more, the nation, become inſenſible to the beſt 
motives, 1s by the nature of its government plunged 
deeper and deeper in ignorance and ſtupidity. The 
foil of intellect is then hard and impenetrable ; the 
rains may fall, may ſpread their moiſture upon the 
ſurface, but the proſpect of fertility is gone. Such 
15 the condition of France, Her people are become 
the contempt of Europe. No falutary criſis ſhall 
ever reſtore them to liberty *.“ 

It 1s ſcarcely neceſſary to add, that the French 
revolution was at this time preparing by an inceſ- 
fant chain of events; and that the train may par- 
ticularly be conſidered as taking its date from the 
circumſtance, the deſtruction of the parliaments by 


* „ Dans chaque nation il gſt des moment o les citoyens, incer- 
tains du parti gu"ils doivent prendre, et ſuſpendus entre un bon et un 
mauvais gouvernement, eprouvent la ſoif de Pinſlrufion, ou les efprits, 

ff je Poſe dire, preparts et ameublis peuvent etre facilement penttres d. 
la roſte de la veriid. Qu en ce moment un bon ouvrage paroifſe, il 


. peut operer d'heureuſes reformes : mats cet inſlaut paſſe, tes citeyen:, 


anſenſibles a la gloire, ſont par la forme de leur gouvernement invit- 
ciblement entrainet dent Pignorance et Pabrutiſſements Alors les 
efprits ſont la terr: endurcie : Peau de la werite y tombe, y coule, 
mais ſans la ſtconder. Tel oft Peat de la France. Cette natin 
avilie oft aujourd hui le mepris de PEurope.” Nulle criſe ſalutaire 
ne lui rendra la liberte,”? De Homme, Preface 
8 Louis 
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Louis XV, which inſpired Helvetius 4 ſo me- 
lancholy a preſage. 

An additional ſupport to the objection we are 
here attempting to remove, may be derived from 
the idea, not only © that truth is ſlow in its pro- 
greſs, but © that it is not always progreſſive, but 
ſubject, like other human things, to the viciſſitudes 
of flux and reflux.” This opinion has hitherto 
been of great influence in public affairs, and it has 
been conſidered as © the part of a wiſe ſtateſman 
to embrace the opportunity, when the people are 
inclined to any meaſure in which he wiſhes to en- 
gage them, and not to wait, till their fervour has 
ſubſided, and the moment of willing co-operation is 
paſt,” 

Undoubtedly there is the appearance of flux and 
reflux in human affairs. In ſubordinate articles 
there will be a faſhion rendering one truth more 
popular and more an object of attention at one time 
than another. But the maſs of truth ſeems too 
large a conſideration to be ſuſceptible of theſe vi- 
ciſſitudes. It has proceeded, from the revival of 
letters to the preſet hour, with an irreſiſtible ad- 
vance ; and the apparent deviouſneſſcs of literature 
ſcem to reſolve themſelves into a grand collective 
conſiſtency. Not one ſtep has been made in retro- 
greſſion. Mathematics, natural philoſophy, moral 
philoſophy, philology and politics have reached by 
regular improvements to their preſent degree of 


perfection. 


ce But, 
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ee But, whatever may be ſaid of the hiſtory of 
the human mind ſince the revival of letters, its 
hiſtory from the earlieſt records of man difplays a 
picture of a different fort. Here certainly it has 
not been all progreſſion. Greece and Rome pre- 
ſent themſelves like two favoured ſpots in the 
immenſe deſert of intellect; and their glory in this 
reſpect was exceedingly tranſient. Athens arrived 
at an excellence ſo great, in poetry, in eloquence, 
in the acuteneſs and vigour of its philoſophers, and 
in {kill in the fine arts, as all the ages of the world 
are not able to parallel. But this ſkill was attained 
only to be afterwards forgotten; it was ſucceeded 
by a night of barbariſm; and we are at this mo- 
ment, in ſome of theſe points, exerting ourſelves to 
arrive 2t the ground which they formerly occupied, 
The fame remarks which apply to individual im- 
provement, equally apply to the ſubject of politics; 
we have not yet realiſed the political advantages, to 
which they were indebted for their greatneſs.” 
There 1s but one conſideration that can be op- 
poſed to this ſtatement: the diſcovery of printing. 
By this art we ſeem to be ſecured againſt the future 
periſhing of human improvement. Knowledge is 


communicated to too many individuals to afford its 


adveriaries a Chance of bereaving us of it. The 
monopoly of ſcience, though, from the love of diſ- 
tinction which ſo extenſively characteriſes the hu- 
man race, it has been endeavoured to be prolonged, 
is ſubitantially at an end. By the eaſy multipite 

cation 
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cation of copies and the cheapneſs of books, every 
one has acceſs to them. The extreme inequality 
of information among different members of the 
ſame community which exiſted in ancient times, is 
diminiſhed. A race of men 1s become numerous, 
which was then comparatively unknown, and we ſee 
vaſt multitudes who, though condemned to the 
perpetual acquiſition of the means of ſubſiſtence, 
have yet a ſuperficial knowledge of moſt of the 
diſcoveries and topics which are inveſtigated by the 
learned. The conſequence is that, the poſſeſſors 
of knowledge being more, its influence is more 
certain. Under different circumſtances it was oc- 
caſionally only that men were wrought upon to ex- 
traordinary exertions; but with us the whole is re- 
gular and ſyſte matical. 

There is one general obſervation which ought to 
be made, before the ſubject is diſmiſſed. It has 
perhaps ſufficiently appeared from the preceding 
diſcuſſion, that revolutions are neceſſarily attended 
with many circumſtances worthy of our diſappro- 
bation, and that they are by no means eſſential to 
the political improvement of mankind. Tet, after 
all, it ought not to be forgotten that, though the 
connection be not eſſential or requiſite, revolutions 
and violence have too often been coeval with im- 
portant changes of the ſocial ſyſtem. What has ſo 
often happened in time paſt, is not unlikely occa- 
ſionally to happen in future. The duty therefore 


of the true politician is to poſtpone revolution, if 


he 
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of IV. he cannot entirely prevent it. It is reaſonable to 
—— believe that, the later it occurs, and the more ge- 
nerally ideas of political good and evil are pre- 

viouſly underſtood, the ſhorter and the leſs deplo- 

rable will be the miſchiefs attendant on revolution. 

The friend of human happineſs will endeavour to 

$ prevent violence ; but it would be the mark of a 
f weak and valetudinarian temper, to turn away our 
: eyes from human affairs in diſguſt, and refuſe to 
J contribute our labours and attention to the general 
ö 4 weal, becauſe perhaps at laſt violence may forcibly 
intrude itſelf. It. is our duty to make a proper 
| advantage of circumſtances as they ariſe, and not 
; withdraw ourſelves becauſe every thing is not con- 
ducted according to our ideas of propriety. The 
: men who grow angry with corruption and impatient 
| at injuſtice, and through thoſe ſentiments favour 
0 the abettors of revolution, have even an obvious 
apology to palliate their error; theirs is the exceſs 
of a virtuous feeling. At the ſame time, however 
amiable may be the ſource of their error, the error 
itſelf is probably fraught with conſequences perni- 
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Arguments in their favour. — Anſwer. — Aſſociations 
put a pert for the whele—are attended with party 
fpirit—declamation—cabal—contentions difputes— 
reſtleſſneſs —and tumult.—Utility of facial communi- 
cation, — Exception in favour of afjaciations, — Ano- 
ther exception, Concluſion. 


AE ESTION ſuggeſts itſelf under this branch 
of enquiry, reſpecting the propriety of aſſo- 
ciations among the people at large, for the purpoſe 
of operating a change in their political inſtitutions, 

Many arguments have been alleged in favour of 
ſuch aſſociations. It has been ſaid, © that they are 
neceſſary to give effect to public opinion which, in 
its inſulated ſtate, is incapable of counteracting 
abuſes the moſt generally diſapproved, or of carry- 
ing into effect what is moſt generally defired.” 
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Arguments 
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VOUrs 


They have been repreſented © as indiſpenſible for 


the purpoſe of aſcertaining public opinion, which 
muſt otherwiſe for ever remain in a great degree 
problematical.” Laftly, they have been pointed 
out, “as the moſt uſeful means, for generating a 
ſound public opinion, and diffuſing in the moſt 
rapid and effectual manner political information.“ 
In anſwer to theſe allegations various things may 


be 


Aaſwer. 
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be obſerved. That opinion will always have its 
weight; that all government is founded in opinion +; 
and that public inſtitutions will fluctuate with the 
fluctuations of opinion, without its being neceſſary 
for that purpoſe that opinion ſhould be furniſhed 


with any extraordinary organ ; are points perhaps 


Aſſociations 
put a part 
for the 


whole ; 


ſuficiently eſtabliſhed in the preceding diviſions of 
this work. Theſe principles amount to a ſufficient 
anſwer to the two firſt arguments in favour of po- 
litical aſſociations: the third ſhall receive a more 
particular diſcuſſion. 

One of the moſt obvious features of political 
aſſociation, is its tendency to make a part ſtand for 


the whole. A number of perſons, ſometimes 


greater and ſometimes leſs, combine together, 
The tendency of their combination, ofren avowed, 
but always unavoidable, is to give to their opinion 
a weight and operation, which the opinion of uncon- 
need individuals cannot have, A greater num- 
ber, ſome from the urgency of their private affairs, 
ſome from a temper averſe to ſcenes of concourſe 
and contention, and others from a conſcientious 
diſapprobation of the meaſures purſued, withhold 
themſelves from ſuck combinations. The acri- 
monious, the intemperate and the artful will gene- 
rally be found among the moſt forward in matters 
of this kind. The prudent, the ſober, the ſceptical 


* Book I, Clap. V. 
+ Book I, Chap. VI, p. 99; Book II, Chap. III, p. 145- 
1 Book I, Chap. V; Bock III, Chap. VII; Book IV, Chap. I. 
and 
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and the contemplative, thoſe who have no reſent- 
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ments to gratify and no ſelfiſh purpoſes to promote. 


will be overborne and loſt in the progreſs. What 
juſtification can be advanced, for a few perſons 
who thus, from mere impetuoſity and incontinence 
of temper, occupy a poſt, the very principle of 
which is, the paſſing them for ſomething greater 
and more important in the community than they 


are? Is the buſineſs of reform likely to be well and 


judiciouſly conducted in ſuch hands? Add to this, 
that aſſociations in favour of one ſet of political 
tenets are likely to engender counter: aſſociations 
in favour of another. Thus we ſhould probably 
be involved in all the miſchiefs of reſiſtance, and 
all the uproar of revolution. 

Political reform cannot be uſefully effected, but 
through the medium of the diſcovery of political 
truth, But truth will never be inveſtigated in a 
manner ſufficiently promiſing, if violence and paſ- 
ſion be not removed to a diſtance, To whatever 
property adhering to the human mind, or accident 
affecting it we are to aſcribe the phenomenon, 
certain it is that truth does not lie upon the ſur- 
face. It is laborious enquiry that has in almoſt all 
inſtances led to important diſcovery. If therefore 
we are deſirous to liberate ourſelves and our neigh- 
bours from the influence of prejudice, we muft 
ſuffer nothing but arguments to bear ſway in the 
diſcuſſion. The writings and the tenets which 
offer themſelves to public attention, ſhould reſt 
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upon their own merits. No patronage, no recom- 
mendations, no liſt of venerable names to bribe 
our ſuffrage, no importunity to induce us, to beſtow 
upon them our conſideration, and to confider them 
with favour. Theſe however are ſmall matters. 
It is much worſe than this, when any ſpecies of 
publications is patroniſed by political aſſociations. 
The publications are then peruſed, not to ſee whe- 
ther what they contain is true or falſe, but that the 
reader may learn from them how he 1s to think 
upon the ſubjects of which they treat. A ſect is 


gene rated, and upon grounds not leſs irrational than 


thoſe of the worſt ſuperſtition that ever infeſted 
mankind. 

If we would arrive at truth, each man muſt be 
taught to enquire and think for himſelf, If a hun- 
dred men ſpontaneouſly engage the whole energy 
of their faculties upon the ſolution of a given queſ- 
tion, the chance of ſucceſs will be greater than if 
only ten men are ſo employed. By the ſame 
reaſon the chance will alſo be increaſed, in pro- 
portion as the intellectual operations of theſe men 
are individual, and their concluſions are ſuggeſted 
by the reaſon of the thing, uninfluenced by the 
torce either of compulſion or ſympathy, But in 
political aſſociations the object of each man 1s to 
identify luis creed with that of his nezghbour. We 


learn the Shibboleth of a party. We dare not 


leave our minds at large in the field of enquiry, leſt 
we ſhould arrive at ſome tenet diſtaſted by our 
| Party, 
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party. We have no temptation to enquire. Party 


has a more powerful tendency, than perhaps any — 


other circumſtance in human affairs, to render the 
mind quieſcent and ſtationary. Inſtead of mak- 
ing each man an individual, which the intereſt of 
the whole requires, 1t reſolves all underſtandings 
into one common maſs, and ſubtracts from each 
the varieties that could alone diſtinguiſh him from 
a brute machine, Having learned the creed of our 
party, we have no longer any employment for 
thoſe faculties which might lead us to detect its 
errors, We have arrived, in our own opinion, at 
the laſt page of the volume of truth; and all that 
remains, is by ſome means to effect the adoption 
of our ſentiments, as the ſtandard of right to the 
whole race of mankind. The indefatigable votary 


of juſtice and truth, will adopt a mode of proceed- 


ing the oppoſite of this. He will m'x at large 
among his ſpecies; he will converſe with men of 
all orders and parties; he will fear to attach himſelf 
in his intercourſe to any particular ſet of men, left 
his thoughts ſhould become inſenſibly warped, and 
he ſhould make to himſelf a world of petty dimen- 
ſions, inſtead of that liberal and various ſcene in 
which nature has permitted him to expatiate, In 
fine, from theſe conſiderations it appears, that aſſo- 
cations, inſtead of promoting the growth and dif- 
fuſion of truth, tend only to check its accumulation, 
and render its operation, as far as pollible, unna- 
tural and miſchievous, 
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There is another circumſtance to be mentioned, 
ſtrongly calculated to confirm this poſition. A 
neceſſary attendant upon political aſſociations, is 
harangue and declamation. A majority of the 
members of any numerous popular ſocicty, will 
look to theſe harangues, as the ſchool in which 
they are to ſtudy, in order to become the reſervoirs 
of practical truth to the reſt of mankind. But ha- 
rangues and declamation lead to paſſion, and not to 
knowledge. The memory of the hearer is crowd- 
ed with pompous nothings, with images and not 
arguments. He is never permitted to be ſober 
enough to weigh things with an unſhaken hand. 
It would be inconſiſtent with the art of eloquence 
to ſtrip the ſubject of every meretricious ornament. 
Inſtead of informing the underſtanding of the hearer 


by a flow and regular progreſſion, the orator muſt 


beware of detail, muſt render every thing rapid, 
and from time to time work up the paſſions of his 
hcarer to a tempeſt of applauſe, Truth can 
fcarcely be acquired in crowded halls and amidſt 
noiſy debates. Where hope and fear, triumph and 
reſentment are perpetually afloat, the ſeverer facul- 
ties of inveſtigation are compelled to quit the 
field. Truth dwells with contemplation, We can 
ſeldom make much progreſs in the buſineſs of diſ- 
entangling error and deluſion, but in ſequeſtered 
privacy, or in the tranquil interchange of ſentiments 
that takes piace between two perſons. 


In every numerous aſtociation of men there will 
be 
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be ſome portion of rivalſhip and ambition. Thoſe 
perſons who ſtand forward in the aſſembly, will be 
anxious to increaſe the number of their favourers 
and adherents. This anxiety will neceſſarily en- 
gender ſome degree of art. It is unavoidable that, 
in thinking much of the public, they ſhould not be 
led by this propenſity to think much alſo of them- 
ſelves. In the propoſitions they bring forward, in 
the ſubjects they diſcuſs, in the ſide they eſpouſe of 
theſe ſubjects, they will inevitably be biaſſed by the 
reflection what will be moſt acceptable to their 
partiſans, and popular with their hearers. There 
is a ſort of partiality to particular men that is com- 
nendable. We ought to honour uſefulneſs, and 
adhere to worth. But the partiality which is diſ- 
ingenuouſly cultivated by weakneſs on both ſides, is 
not commendable. The partiality, which grows 
out of a mutual ſurrender of the underſtanding, 
where the leader firſt reſigns the integrity of his 
judgment, that he may cheriſh and take advantage 
of the defects of his followers, bears an unfavourable 
aſpect upon the common welfare. In this ſcene 
truth cannot gain; on the contrary it is forgotten, 
that error, a more accommodating principle, may 
be exhibited to advantage, and ſerve the perſonal 
ends of its profeſſors. 

Another feature attendant on collections of men, 
meeting together for the tranſaction of buſineſs, is 
contentious diſpute and long conſultation about 
matters of the moſt trivial importance, Every 
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human being abounds, and ought to abound, in his 
own ſenſe. The buſineſs upon ſuch occaſions is to 
twiſt and diſtort the ſenſe of each, ſo that, though 
they were all different at firſt, they may in the end 


be all alike. Is any propoſition, letter or decla- 


ration to be drawn up in the name of the whole ? 
Perhaps it is confided to one man at firſt, but it is 
amended, altered and metamorphoſed according to 
the fancy of many, till at laſt, what once perhaps 
was reaſonable, comes out the moſt inextricable 
Jargon: Commas are to be adjuſted, and particles 
debated. Is this an employment for rational be- 
ings? Is this an improvement upon the ſimple and 
inartificial ſcene of things, when each man ſpeaks 
and writes his mind, in ſuch eloquence as his fenti- 
ments dictate, and with unfettered energy; not 
anxious, while he gives vent to the enthuſiaſm of 
his conceptions, left his words ſhould not be exactly 
thoſe in which his neighbours would equally have 
choſen to expreſs themielves ? 

An appetite perpetually vexing the minds of 
political aſſociators, is that of doing ſomething, 
Lit ner aſſociation may not fall into inſignificancy. 
Affairs muſt wait upon them, and not they wait 
upon affairs. They are not content to act, only 
when ſome public emergence ſeems to require 
their interference, and point out to them a juſt 
mode of proceeding ; they muſt make the emer- 
gence to ſatisfy the reſtleſſneſs of their diſpoſi- 
tion, Thus they are ever at hand to mar the 

tranquillity 
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tranquillity of ſcience, and the free, but unobſerved, 
progreſs of truth. They cerrify the reſt of the 
community from boldneſs of opinion, and chain 
them down to their prejudices, by the alarm which 
is excited by their turbulence of character. It 
ſhould always be remembered in theſe cates, that all 
confederate action is of the nature of government, 
and that conſequently every argument of this work 
which 1s calculated to diſplay the evils of govern- 
ment, and to recommend the reſtraining it within 
as narrow limits as poſtible, 1s equally hoſtile to 
political aſſociations. They have alſo a diſadvan- 
tage peculiar to themſelves, as they are an obvious 
uſurpation upon the rights of the public without 
any pretence of delegation from the community at 
large. 

The laſt circumſtance to be enumerated among 
the diſadyantages of political aſſociation, is its ten- 
dency to diſorder and tumult. Nothing is more 
notorious, than the eaſe with which the conviviality 
of a crowded feaſt, may degenerate into the depre- 
dations of a riot. While the ſympathy of opinion 
catches from man to man, eſpecially among per- 
ſons whoſe paſſions have been little uſed to the 
curb of judgment, actions may be determined on,- 
which the ſolitary reflection of all would have re- 
jected. There is nothing more barbarous, blood- 


thirſty and unfeeling, than the triumph of a mob. 


It ſhould be remembered that the members of ſuch 
aſſociations, are ever employed in cultivating a ſen- 
U 4 timent 
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timent peculiarly hoſtile to political juſtice, antipathy 
to individuals; not a benevolent love of equality, 
but a bitter and' perſonal deteſtation of their op- 
preſſors. 

But, though aſſociation, in the received ſenſe of 
that term, muſt be granted to be an inſtrument of 
a very dangerous nature, unreſerved communication, 
eſpecially among perſons who are already awakened 
to the purſuit of truth, is of no leſs unqueſtionable 
advantage. There is at preſent in the world a 
cold reſcrve that keeps man at a diſtance from man. 
There is an art in the practice of which individuals 
communicate for ever, without any one telling his 
neighbour what eſtimate he forms of his attainments 


and character, how they ought to be employed, 


and how to be improved. There is a fort of do- 
meſtic tactics, the object of which 1s to elude cu- 
rioſity, and keep up the tenour of converſation, 
without the diſcloſure either of our feelings or op1- 
mons. Ihe friend of juſtice will have no object 
more deeply ar heart, than the annihilation of this 
dup licity. The man whole heart over.:ows with 
kindneſs for his ſpgcies, will habituate himſelf to 
conſider in each ſucceſſive occaſion of {ccial inter- 
courſe how that occaſion may be moſt beneficently 
improved. Among the topics to which he will be 
anxious to awaken attention, politics will occupy 2 

princi; al ſhare, 
Books have by their very nature but a limited 
operation; though, on account of their permanence, 
their 
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their methodical diſquiſition, and their eaſineſs of BOOK I. 
acceſs, they are entitled to the foremoſt place.. 


The number of thoſe who almoſt wholly abſtain 
from reading, is exceedingly great. Books, to 
thoſe by whom they are read, have a fort of con- 
ſtitutional coldneſs. We review the arguments of 
an „ infolent innovator” with ſullenneſs, and are 
unwilling to expand our minds to take in all their 
force. It is with difficulty that we obtain the cou- 
rage to ſtrike into untrodden paths, and queſtion 
tenets that have been generally received. But 
converſation accuſtoms us to hear a variety of ſen- 
timents, obliges us to exerciſe patience and atten- 
tion, and gives freedom and elaſticity to our diſ- 
quiſitions. A thinking man, if he will recollect 
his intellectual hiſtory, will find that he has derived 
ineſtimable benefit from the ſtimulus and ſurpriſe 
of colloquial ſuggeſtions ; and, if he review the 
hiſtory of literature, will perceive that minds of 


great acuteneſs and ability have commonly exiſted 
in a cluſter. 


It follows that the promoting the beſt intereſts of 


mankind eminently depends upon the freedom of 
focial communication. Let us figure to ourſelves 
a number of individuals, who, having firſt ſtored 
their minds with reading and reflection, proceed 
afterwards in candid and unreſerved converſation 
to compare their ideas, ſuggeſt their doubts, exa- 
mine their mutual difficulties, and cultivate a col- 
lected and ſtriking manner of delivering their ſen- 
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timents. Let us ſuppoſe theſe men, prepared by 
mutual intercourſe, to go forth to the world, to 
explain with ſuccinctneſs and fimplicity, and in a 
manner calculated to arreſt attention, the true 
principles of ſociety. Let us ſuppoſe their hearers 
inſtigated in their turn to repeat theſe truths to 
their companions. We ſhall then have an idea 
of knowledge as perpetually gaining ground, 
unaccompanied with peril in the means of its 
diffufion. Reaſon will ſpread, and not a brute 
and unintelligent ſympathy. Diſcuſſion perhaps 
never exiſts with ſo much vigour and utility as in 
the converſation of two perſons. It may be car- 
ried on with advantage in ſmall and friendly cir. 
cles. Does the fewneſs of their numbers imply 
the rarity of their exiſtence ? Far otherwile : ſhow 
to mankind by an adequate example the advan- 
tages of political diſcuſſion undebauched by poli- 
tical enmity and vehemence, and the beauty of 
the ſpectacle will ſoon render it contagious, Every 
man will commune with his neighbour. Every 
man will be cager to tell and hear what the inter- 
eſts of all require them to know. The bolts and 
fortifications of the remple of truth will be re— 
moved, The craggy ſteep of ſcience, which it 
was before difficult to aſcend, will be levelled. 
Knowledge will be acceſſible to all, Wiſdom will 
be the inheritance of man, and none will be ex- 
cluded from it but by their own heedleſſneſs and 


prodiyality, Truth, and above all political truth, 
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is not hard of acquiſition, but from the ſuperci- 
liouſneſs of its profeſſors. It has been ſlow and 
tedious of improvement, becauſe the ſtudy of it 
has been relegated to doctors and civilians, It has 
produced little effect upon the practice of man- 
kind, becauſe it has not been allowed a plain and 
direct appeal to their underſtandings. Remove 
theſe obſtacles, render it the common property, 
bring it into daily uſe, and we may reaſonably 
promiſe ourſelves conſequences of the moſt in- 
eltimable value. 

But theſe conſequences are the property only of 
independent and impartial diſcuſſion. If once the 
unambitious and candid circles of enquiring men 
be ſwallowed up in the inſatiate guif of noiſy 
aſſemblies, the opportunity of improvement is 
annihilated, The happy varieties of ſentiment, 
which ſo emincntly contribute to intellectual 
acuteneſs, are loſt. A fallacious uniformity of 
opinion is produced, which no man eſpouſes from 
conviction, but which carries all men along with a 
reſiſtleſs tide, Human beings ſhould meet together, 
not to inforce, but to enquire. Truth diſclaims 
the alliance of marſhalled numbers, 

The ſame qualifications belong to this ſubject 
as before to the head of revolutions. Though 
from what has been ſaid it may ſufficiently appear, 
that aſſociation is ſcarcely in any caſe to be defired, 
there are conſiderations which ſhould lead us 
lometimes to judge it with moderation and for- 

I bearance, 
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bearance. There is one mode, according to 
which the benefit of mankind may beit be pro- 
moted, and which ought always to be employed, 
But mankind are imperfect beings. While opi— 
nion 1s advancing with filent ſtep, impatience and 
zeal may be expected ſomewhat to outrun her 
progreſs. Aſſociations, as a meaſure intrinſically 
wrong, the wife man will endeavour to check and 
poſtpone as much as he can. Bur, when the criti 
arrives, he will not be induced by the irregulari— 
ties of the friends of equality, to remain neutral, 
but will forward her reign by the beit means the 
neceflity of the caſe will admit. It may even 
happen that, in the moment of convulſion, and 
the terror of general anarchy, ſomething in the 
nature of aſſociation may be inditpentibly con- 
nected with the general ſafety. Bur, even granting 
this, it need not be prepared beforehand. Such 
preparation wears out the expedient, and renders 
it uſeleſs and infuſticient at the time that it was 
neceflary. In a criſis really auſpicious to public 
liberty, it is reaſonable to believe that there wil 
be patriots, called out on the ſpur of the occaſion 
and by the ſtate of political knowledge in general, 
who will be adequate to the fcenes they have to 
encounter. The foil in which ſuch men are to 
be matured, is leſs that of action, than of enquiry 
and inſtruction, . 

Again; there are two objects which aflociation 
may propole to itfelt, general reform and the re- 
mea? 
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medy of ſome preſſing and momentary evil, 
Theſe objects may be entitled to a different treat- 
ment. The firſt undoubtedly ought to proceed 
with a leiſurely ſtep and in ail poſſible tranquil- 
lity. The ſecond appears to require ſomewhat 
more of activity. It is the characteriſtic of truth, 
to truſt much to its own energy, and to reſiſt in- 
vaſion rather by the force of conviction than of 
arms. The oppreſſed individual however ſeems 
particularly entitled to our aſſiſtance, and this can 
beſt be afforded by the concurrence of many. It 
appears reaſonable that, when a man is unjuſtly 
attacked by the whole force of the party in power, 
he ſhould be countenanced and protected by men 
who are determined to reſiſt ſuch oppreſſive par- 
tiality, and prevent the rights of all from being 
wounded through the medium of the individual, 
as far as that can be done conſiſtently with peace 
and good order. It is probable however that every 
aſſociation will degenerate and become a maſs of 
abufes, that is fuffered to perpetuate itſelf, or to 
exiſt longer than is neceſſary for the ſingle and 
momentary purpoſe for which only it can juſtly be 
inſtituted. 

It ſeems ſcarcely neceſſary to add in treating 
this ſubject, that the individuals who are engaged 
in the tranſactions here cenſured, have frequently 
been excited by the beſt intentions, and inſpired 
with the moſt liberal views. It would be in the 
:32heſt degree unjuſt, if their undertakings ſhould 
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| BOOK Iv. be found of dangerous tendency, to involve the 
authors in indiſcriminate cenſure for conſequences 
8 they did not foreſee. But, in proportion to the 
purity of their views and the ſoundneſs of their 
principles, it were to be defired they ſhould ſe- 

riouſly reflect on the means they employ. It 

will be greatly to be lamented, if thoſe who, ſo 

far as regards their intention, are among the 

trueſt friends to the welfare of mankind, ſhould, 

by the injudiciouſneſs of their conduct, come to 


rank among its practical enemies, 
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vindication.—The deſtruction of a tyrant not a caſe 
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nation deſcribed. —[jpertance of ſincerity. 


CHAP. IV. QUESTION, conneRed with the mode of 

wt... effecting political melioration, and which 
Diverſity of : : a p 

3 has been eagerly diſcuſſed among political reaian- 

udJect, . $4 1 

" ers, is that of tyrannicide, The moralifts of an- 

tiguity contended for the lawfulneſs of this prac- 

tice; by the moderns it has been generally con- 


demned. 
The 
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The arguments in its favour are built upon a 
very obvious principle. Juſtice ought univer- 
fally ro be adminiſtered. Crimes of an inferior 
deſcription are reſtrained, or pretended to be re- 
ſtrained, by the ordinary operations of juriſpru- 
dence. But criminals by whom the welfare of the 
whole 1s attacked, and who overturn the liberties 
of mankind, are out of the reach of this reſtraint. 
If juſtice be partially adminiſtered in ſubordinate 
caſes, and the rich man be able to oppreſs the 
poor with impunity, it muſt be admitted that a 
few examples of this ſort are inſufficient to autho- 
riſe the laſt appeal of human beings. But no 
man will deny that the caſe of the uſurper and the 
deſpot 1s of the moſt atrocious nature. In this 
inflance, all the proviſions of civil policy being 
ſuperſeded, and juſtice poiſoned at the ſource, 
every man is left to execute for himſelf the decrees 
of immutable equity.” 

It may however be doubted whether the de- 
ſtruction of a tyrant be in any reſpect a caſe of 
exception from the rules proper to be obſerved 
upon ordinary occaſions. The tyrant has indeed 
no particular ſanity annexed to his perſon, and 
may be killed with as little ſcruple as any other 
man, when the object is that of repelling perſonal 
aſſault, In all other caſes, the extirpation of the 
offender by a ſclf-appointed authority, does not 
appear to be the deſirable mode of counteracting 
injuſtice, 

For, 
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For, firſt, either the nation, whoſe tyrant you 
would deſtroy, 1s ripe for the affertion and main- 
tenance of its liberty, or it is not. If it be, the 
tyrant ought to be depoled with every appearance 
of publicity. Nothing can be more 1mp: oper, 
than for an affair, incereſting to the general weal, 
to be conducted as if it were an act of darkneſs 
and ſhame. It is an ill leflon we read to man- 
kind, when a proceeding, built upon the broad 
baſis of general juſtice, is permitted to fhrink 
from public ſcrutiny. The piſtol and the dagger 
may as eaſily be made the auxiliaries of vice as 
of virtue. To proſcribe all violence, and ne- 
glect no means of information and impartiality, 
is the moſt effectual ſecurity we can have for 
an iflue conformable to the voice of reaſon and 
truth. 

If on the other hand the nation be not ripe for 
a ſtate of freedom, the man who aſſumes to him- 
ſelf the right of interpoſing violence, may iadeed 
ſhew the fervour of his conception, and gain a 
certain degree of notoriety ; but he will not fail to 
be the author of new calamities to his country, 
The conſequences of tyrannicide are well known, 
If the attempt prove abortive, it renders the ty- 
rant ten times more bloody, ferocious and crucl 
than before. If it fucceed, and the tyranny be 
reſtored, it produces the ſame effect upon his ſuc- 
ceſſors. In the climate of deſpotiſm ſome ſolitary 
virtues may ſpring up. But in the midſt of plots 

and 
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and conſpiracies there is neither truth, nor confi- 
dence, nor love, nor humanity. 


Secondly, the true merits of the queſtion will AGcffnation 


be ſtill farther underſtood, if we reflect on the na- 
ture of aſſaſſination, The miſtake, which has 
been incurred upon this ſubject, is to be imputed 
principally to the ſuperficial view that has been 
taken of it. If its advocates had followed the 
conſpirator through all his windings, and obſerved 
his perp*tual alarm leſt truth ſhould become 
known, they would probably have been leſs indiſ- 
criminate in their applauſe. No action can be 
imagined, more directly at war with a principle of 
ingenuouſneſs and candour. Like all that is moſt 
odious in the catalogue of vices, it delights in 
obſcurity. It ſhriaks from the piercing light of 
day, It avoids all queſtion, and heſitates and 
trembles before the queſtioner. It ſtruggles for a 
tranquil gaiety, and is only complete where there 
is the molt perfect hypocriſy; It changes the uſe 
of ſpeech, and compoſes every feature the better 
to deceive. 


Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the firſt motion, all the interim“ 


is myſtery and reſerve. Is it poſſible to believe tha: 
the perſon who has upon him all the indications 
of guilt, is engaged in an action which virtue en- 
joins? The ſame duplicity follows him to the 
laſt. Imagine to yourſelf the conſpirators Kneel- 


* Shakeſpeare : Julius Czfar, AR ii. 
vol. 1, X ir 
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ROOK. TV. ing at the feet of Cæſar, as they did the moment 

before they deſtroyed him! not all the virtue of 
Brutus can ſave them from your indignation, 

17 = There cannot be a better inſtance than that of 
which we are treating, to prove the importance of 
general ſincerity, We fee in this example, chat 
an action, which has been undertaken from the 
beſt motives, may, by a defect in this particular, 
tend to overturn the very foundations of juſtice 
and happineſs. Wherever there is aſſaſſination, 
there is an end to all confidence among men, 
Proteſts and aſſeverations go for nothing. No 
man preſumes to know his neighbour's intention, 
The boundaries, that have hitherto ſerved to di- 
vide virtue and vice, are gon”. The true in- 
tereſts of mankind require, not the removal, but 
the confirmation of theſe boundaries. All mo- 
rality proceeds upon mutual confidence and eſ- 
teem, will grow and expand as the grounds of 
that confidence ſhall be more evident, and mu!! 
inevitably decay in proportion as they are under- 
mined. 


C HAP. 
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Source of the ariſtocratical ſyſtem.—The oppoſite prin- 
ciple lated. —Subjef of this chapter f the next. 
— 'mportance of ſcience as conducing—ts our happt- 
neſs—to our virtue. — Virtue the beſt gift of man. 
proved by its undecaying excellence—by its manner 
of adapting itſelf io all ſituations cannot be effett- 
tually propagated but by a cultivated mind. — Mtſ- 
guided virtue conſidered. Importance of ſcience to 
our political improvement. 


HAT we may adequately underſtand the 
power and operation of opinion in me- 
liorating the inſtitutions of ſociety, it is requiſite 
that we ſhould confider the value and energy of 
truth. There 15 no topic more fundamental to 
the principles of political ſcience or the reaſonings 
of this work. It is from this point that we may 
moſt perſpicuouſly trace the oppofite tenets, of 
the advocates of privilege and ariſtocracy on the 
one hand, and the friends of equality and one 
univerſal meaſure of juſtice on the other. The 
partiſans of both, at leaſt the more enlightened 
and honourable partifans, acknowledge one com- 
mon object, the welfare of the whole, of the com- 
X 2 | munity 
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munity and mankind. But the adherents of the 
old ſyſtems of government affirm, “ that the im- 
becility of the human mind is ſuch as to make it 


-unadviſeable that man ſhould be truſted with him- 


ſelf ; that his genuine condition is that of perpe- 
tual pupillage ; that he is regulated by paſſions 
and partial views, and cannot be governed by pure 
reaſon and undiluted truth; that it is the buſineſs 
of a wife man not to ſubvert either in himſelf or 
others deluſions which are uſeful and prejudices 
which are falutary; and that he is the worſt enemy 
of his ſpecies who attempts in whatever mode to 
introduce a form of ſociety, where no advantage 
is taken to reſtrain us from vices by illuſion, from 
which we cannot be reſtrained by reaſon.” Every 
man who adheres in whole or in part to the tenets 
here enumerated, will perhaps, m proportion as he 
follows them into their genuine conſequences, be 
ſo far a partiſan of ariſtocracy. 

Tenets the oppoſite of theſe, conſtitute the 
great outline of the preſent work. If there be any 
truth in the reafonings hitherto adduced, we ate 
entitled to conclude that morality, the ſcience of 
human happineſs, the principle which binds the 
individual to the ſpecies, and the inducements 
which are calculated to perſuade us to model out 
conduct in the way moſt conducive to the advan 
tage of all, docs not reſt upon impoſture and delu- 
ſion, but upon grounds that diſcovery will never 


undermine and wiſdom never refute, We do not 
ned 
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and reaſonable, by deceitful allurements. 
have no reaſon to fear that the man, who ſhall ſee 
fartheſt, and judge with the molt perfect pene- 
tration, will be leſs eſtimable and uſeful, or will 
find fewer charms in another's happineſs and vir- 
tue, than if he were under the dominion of error, 
If the conduct I am required to obſerve be reaſon- 
able, there is no plainer or more forcible mode of 
perſuading me to adopt it, than to exhibit it in its 


true colours, and ſhow me the benefits that will 


really accrue from it. As long as thele benefits 
are preſent to my mind, I ſhall have a defire, an 
ardour for performing the action which leads to 
them, to the full as great as the occafion will juſ- 
tify; and, if the occaſion be of real magnitude, 
my ardour will be more genuine, and better ene 
dure the teſt of experiment, than ic can, when 
combined with narrow views or viſionary credu- 
lity. Truth and falſhood cannot ſubſiſt together: 
he that fees the merits of a caſe in all their clear- 
neſs, cannot in that inſtance be the dupe either of 
prejudice or ſuperſtition. Nor is there any reaſon 
to believe that ſound conviction will be leſs per- 
manent in its influence, than ſophiſtry and error“. 
The value of truth will be ſtill farther illuſtra- 
ted, if we conſider it in detail, and enquire into 
its effects, either abſtractedly, under which form 
bears the appellation of ſcience and knowledge; 
* Book I, Chap. V; Book V, Chap. XV. 
X 3 or 
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or practically as it relates to the incidents and 
commerce of ordinary life, when it is known by 
the denomination of fincerity. 

Abſtractedly conſidered, it conduces to the 
happineſs and virtue of the individual, as well as 
to the improvement of our ſo 1al inſtitutions. 

In the diſcovery and knowledge of truth ſeems 
to be compriſed for the molt part all chat an im- 
partial and reflecting mind is accuſtomed to ad- 
mire. No one is ignorant of the pleafures of 
knowledge. In human life there muſt be a dillri- 
bution of time and a varicty of occupations, 
Now there is perhaps no occupation ſo much 
at our command, no pleaſure of the means of 
which we are ſo little Jikely to be deprived, as 
that which is intellectual. Sublime and expanſive 
ideas produce delicious emotions. The acquiſition 
of truth, the perception of the regularity with 
which prupoſition flows out of propoſition, and 
one ſtep of ſcience leads to another, has never 
failed to reward the man who engaged in this 
ſpecies of employment. Knowledge contributcs 
two ways to our happineſs : firſt by the new 
ſources of cnjoyment which it opens upon us, and 
next by furniſhing us with a clue in the ſelection 
of all other pleaſures. No well informed man 
can ſeriouſly doubt of the advantages with reſpect 
to happineſs, of a capacious and improved intel- 
let over the limited conceptions of a brute. 


Virtuous ſentiments are alſo a ſource of perſonal 


pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, and that of a more exquiſite kind than 
intellectual improvements. But virtue itſelf de- 
pends for its value upon the energies of intel- 
lect. If the beings we are capable of benefiting 
were ſuſcepuble of nothing more than brutes are, 
we ſhould have little pleaſure in benefiting them, 
or in contemplating their happineſs, But man 
has ſo many enjoyments, is capable of ſo high 
a degree of perfection, of exhibiting, ſocially 
conſidered, ſo admirable a ſpectacle, and of him- 
ſelf fo truly eſtimating and favouring that ſpecta- 
cle, that, when we axe engaged in promoting his 
benefit, we are indeed engaged in a ſublime and 
raviſhing employment. This is the caſe whether 
our exertions are directed to the advantage of the 
ſpecies or the individual, We rejoice when we 
ſave an ordinary man from deſtruction more than 
when we 1. e a brute, becauſe we recolle& how 
much more he can feel, and how much more he 
can do. The ſame principle produces a ſtill higher 
degree of congratulation, in proportion as the man 
we ſave is more highly accompliſhed 1n talents and 
Virtues. 

Secondly, truth conduces to our improvement 
in virtue. Virtue in its pureſt and moſt liberal 
ſenſe ſuppoſes an extenſive ſurvey of cauſes and 
their conſequences, that, having ſtruck a juſt ba- 
lance between the benefits and 1njuries that adhere 
to human affairs, we may adopt the proceeding 
which leads to the greateſt practicable advantage, 
X 4 Virtue, 
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Virtue, like every other endowment of man, admits 
of degrees. He therefore muſt be confeſſed to be 
moſt virtuous, who chooſes with the ſoundeſt 
judgment the greateſt practicable good of his ſpe- 
cies. But, in order to chooſe the greateſt practica- 
ble good, he muſt be intimately acquainted with the 
nature of man, its general features and its varieties. 
In order to execute it, he muſt have conſidered 
the different inſtruments for impreſſing mind, and 
the modes of applying them, and muſt know the 
propereſt moment for bringing them into action. 
In whatever light we conſider virtue, whether we 
place it in the act or tbe diſpoſition, its degree 
muſt be intimately connected with the degree of 
knowledge. No man can ſo much as love virtue 
ſufficiently, who has not an acute and lively per- 
ception of its beauty, and its tendency to produce 
the moſt ſolid and permanent happineſs. What 
compariſon can be made between the virtue of 
Socrates, and that of a Hottentot or a Siberian ? 
A humorous example how univerſally this truth 
has beer. perceived, may be taken from Tertullian 
who, as a iather of the church, was obliged to 
maintain the hollowneſs and inſignificance of pagan 
yirtues, and accord:ii1y aſſures us, © that the moſt 
ignorant pcaſant under the Chriſtian diſpenſation 
poſſeſſes more real knowledge than the wiſeſt of 
the ancient philoſophers “. 
* Apologia, Cap. xlvi. See this ſubjeR farther purſued in 
Appendix, 
We 
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We ſhall be more fully aware of the connection BOOK IV. 
between virtue and knowledge, if we conſider 
that the higheſt employment of virtue is to propa Marr 
gate itſelf. Virtue alone deſerves to be conſidered ? 
as leading to true happineſs, and happinels of all Aves 
others the moſt ſolid and durable. Senſual plea- Es a 
ſures are momentary ; they fill a very ſhort portion 
of our time with enjoyment, and leave long inter- 
cals of painful vacuity. They charm principally 
by their novelty ; by repetition they firit ahate of 
their poignancy, and at laſt become little leis than 
weariſome. It is perhaps partly to be aſcribed to 
the high eſtimation in which ſenſual pleaſures are 


held, that old age is fo early and regular in its 
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ravages. Our taſte for theſe pleaſures neceſlarily 
declines; with our taſte our activity; and with 
our activity gradually crumble away the chearful- 
nels, the energy and the hves of thoſe whoſe de- 
pendence was placed upon theſe reſources. Even 
knowledge and the enlargement of intelle& are 
poor, when unmixed with ſentiments of benevo- 
lence and ſympathy. Emotions are ſcarcely ever 
thrilling and electrical without fomething of ſocial 
icelng. When the mind expands in works of 
taſte and imagination, it will utually be found that 
there is ſomething moral in the cauſe which gives * 
birth to this expanſion; and ſcience and abſtrac- | 
ton will ſoon become cold, unleſs they derive 
new attractions from ideas of ſociety. In propor- 
tion therefore to the virtue of the individual will 

he 
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be the permanence of his chearfulneſs, and the ex- 
quiſiteneſs of his cmotions. Add to which, bene- 
volence is a reſource which is never exhauſted ; but 
on the contrary, the more habitual is our patriotiſm 
or philanthropy, the more will it become invigo- 
rating and ardent. 

It is alſo impoſlible that any ſituation can occur 
in which virtue cannot find room to expatiate. In 
ſociety there is continual opportunity for its active 
employment. I cannot have intercourſe with a 
human being, who may not be the better for that 


| Intercourſe. If he be already juſt and virtuous, 


theſe qualities are improved by communication, 
Tf he be unperfect and erroneous, there muſt al- 
ways be ſome prejudice I may contribute to deſtroy, 
lome motive to delineate, ſome error to remove. 
Jf I be prejudiced and imperfect myſelf, it cannot 
however happen that my prejudices and imperfec- 
tions ſhall be exactly coincident with his. I may 
therefore inform him of the truths that I know, 
and even by the colliſion of prejudices truth is 
elicited. It is impoſſible. that I ſhould ſtrenuoully 
apply my elf to his improvement with ſincere mo- 
tives of benevolence, without ſome good being the 
reſult. Nor am I more at a lols in ſolitude, In 
ſolitude I may accumulate the materials of ſocial 
benefit. No ſituation can be ſo deſperate as to 
preclude theſe efforts. Voltaire, when ſhut up in 


the Baſtille, and for ought he knew for life, de- 


pied of the means either of writing or reading, 
arranged 
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arranged and in part executed the project of his 
Henriade “. 

All theſe reaſonings are calculated to perſuade us 
that the moſt precious boon we can be ſtow upon 
others is virtue, and that the higheſt employment 
of virtue is to propagate itſelf. But, as virtue 1s 
inſeparably connected with knowledge in my own 
mind, ſo by knowledge only can it be imparted to 
others. How can the virtue we have juſt been 
contemplating be produced, but by infuſing com- 
prehenſive views and communicating energetic 
truths? Now that man alone is qualified to infuſe 
theſe views, and communicate theſe truths, who is 
himſelf pervaded with them. 

Let us ſuppoſe for a moment virtuous diſpoſitions 
exiſting without knowledge or outrunning know- 
ledge, the laſt of which is certainly poſſible ; and 
we ſhall preſently find how little ſuch virtue is 
worthy to be propagated. The moſt generous 
views will in ſuch caſes frequently lead to the moſt 
nefarious actions. A Cranmer will be incited to 
the burning of heretics, and a Digby generate the 
Gunpowder Treaſon. But, to leave theſe extreme 
inſtances : in all caſes where miſtaken virtue leads 
to cruel and tyrannical actions, the mind will be 


rendered diſcontented and moroſe by the actions it 


perpetrates. Truth, immortal and ever preſent 


Vie de Voltaire, par M*** (faid to the marquis de Vil 
lette). A Geneve, 1786. Chap. ive This is probably the beſt 
hitory of this great man which has yet appcared. 
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truth, is ſo powerful, that, in ſpite of all his preju- 
dices, the upright man will ſuſpe& himſelf when 
he reſolves upon an action that is at war with the 
plaineſt principles of morality. He will become 
melancholy, diſſatisfied and anxious. His firmneſs 


will degenerate into obſtinacy, and his juſtice into 


inexorable ſeverity. The farther he purſues his 
ſyſtem, the more erroneous will he become. The 
farther he purſues it, the leſs will he be fatisfied 
with it. As truth is an endleſs ſource of tranquil- 
lity and delight, error will be à prolific fountain of 
new miſtakes and diſcontent. 8 

As to the third point, which is moſt eſſential to 
the enquiry in which we are engaged, the tendency 
of truth to the improvement of our political inſti- 
tutions, there can be little room for ſcepticiſm or 
controverſy. If politics be a ſcience, inveſtigation 
muſt be the means of unfolding it. If men re- 


ſemble each other in more numerous and effentia] 


particulars than thoſe in which they differ, if the 
beſt purpoſes that can be accompliſhed reſpecting 
them be to make them free, virtuous and wile, 
there muſt be one beſt method of advancing thete 
common purpoles, one beſt mode of ſocial exiſtence 
deducible from the principles of their nature. It 
truth be one, there muſt be one code of truths on 
the ſubject of our reciprocal duties. Nor is in- 
veſligation only the beſt mode of aſcertaining the 
principles of political juſtice and happineſs ; it is 
alſo the beſt mode of introducing and eſtabliſhing 

7 them. 
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them. Diſcuſſion is the path that leads to diſco- Book iv. 


CHAP. v. 


very and demonſtration. Motives ferment in the ©, 


minds of great bodies of men, till their modes of 
ſociety experience a variation not leſs memorable 
than the variation of their ſentiments. The more 
familiar the mind becomes with the ideas of which 
theſe motives conſiſt, and the propoſitions that ex- 
preſs them, the more irreſiſtibly is it propelled to a 
general ſyſtem of proceeding in correſpondence 


with them. 


Appendix, p. 312. 
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Can eminent virtue exiſt uncounetled with talents — 
Nature of virtue. It is the offspring of under- 
Standing. —1t generates under/landing. —1luftration 
from other purſuits -—!love—ambilion—appticd. 

Can eminent talents exiſi unconnefted with virtue 
Argument in the afurmative from anaiogy—in the 
negative from the univerſality of moral ſpeetlalion— 
from the nature of vice as founded in miloke. —The 
argument balauced. — Importance of a ſeije cf juſtice. 
— ts connection with talents. — 1itiverality with 
which men of talents are uſually treated. 
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OF THE CONNECTION BETWEEN 


PROPOSITION which, however evident 

in itſelf, ſeems never to have been conſider- 
etl with the attention it deſerves, is that which 
affirms the connection between underſtanding and 
virtue. Can an honeſt ploughman be as virtuous 
as Cato? Is a man of weak intellects and narrow 
education as capable of moral excellence as the 
ſublimeſt genius or the mind moſt ſtored with in- 
formation and ſcience ? 

To determine thele queſtions it is neceſſary we 
ſhould recollect the nature of virtue. Conſidered as 
a perſonal quality 1t conſiſts in the diſpoſition of the 
mind, and may be defined a defire to promote the 
benefit of intelligent beings in general, the quantity 
of virtue being as the quantity of deſire. Now 
deſire is another name for preference, or a percep- 
tion of the excellence, real or ſuppoſed, of any ob- 
ject. I ſay real or ſuppoſed, for an object totally 
deſtitute of real and intrinſic excellence, may be- 
come an object of deſire by means of the imaginary 
excellence that is aſcribed to it. Nor is this the 
only miſtake to which human intelligences are lia- 
ble. We may deſire an object of abſolute excel- 
lence, not for its real and genuine recommendations, 
but for ſome fictitious attractions we may impute 
to it. This is always in ſome degree the caſe, 
when a beneficial action is performed from an ill 
motive. 

How far is this miſtake compatible with real 
virtue? If I defire the benefit of intelligent beings, 
not 


UNDERSTANDING AND VIRTUE, 


not from a clear and diſtinct perception of what it 
is in which their benefit conſiſts, but from the un- 
examined leſſons of education, from the phyſical 
effect of ſympathy, or from any ſpecies of zeal un- 
allied to and incommenſurate with knowledge, can 
this deſire be admitted for vircuous? Nothing 
ſeems more inconſiſtent with our ideas of virtue. 
A virtuous preference is the preference of an object 
for the fake of certain beneficial qualities which 
really belong to that object. To attribute virtue 
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to any other ſpecies of preference would be the 


ſame as to ſuppoſe that an accidenta] effe& of my 
conduct, which was altogether out of my view at 
the time of adopting it, might entitle me to the 
appellation of virtuous. 

Hence it appears, firſt, that virtue conſiſts in a 
defire of the benefit of the ſpecies: and, ſecondly, 
that that deſire only can be denominated virtuous, 
which flows from a diſtinct perception of the valne, 
and conſequently of the nature, of the thing deſired. 
But how exteaſive mult be the capacity that com- 
pretends the full value of that benefit which is the 
object of virtue? It muſt begin with a collective 
idea of the human ſpecies. Tt muſt diſcriminate, 
among all the different cauſes that produce a plea- 
ſurcable ſtate of mind, that which produces the 
moſt exquiſite and durable pleaſure. Eminent 
virtue requires that I ſhould have a grand view of 
tne tendency of knowledge to produce happineſs, 
and of juſt political inſtitution to favour the pro- 
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greſs of knowledge. It demands that I ſhould per. 
ceive in what manner ſocial intercourſe may be 
made conducive to virtue and felicity, and imagine 
the unſpeakable advantages that may ariſe from a 
coincidence and ſucceſſion of generous efforts. 
Theſe things are neceſſary, not merely for the pur- 
pole of enabling me to employ my virtuous diſpo- 
fition in the beſt manner, but alſo for the purpoſe 
of giving to that diſpoſition a juſt animation and 
vigour. God, according to the ideas uſually con- 
ceived of that being, is more benevolent than man, 
becauſe he has a conſtant and clear perception of 


the nature of that end which his providence pur- 


ſues. 

A farther proof that a powerful underſtanding is 
inſeparavle from eminent virtue will ſuggeſt itſelf, 
if we recolle& that earneſt deſire, in matters that 
fall within the compaſs of human exertion, never 
fails in fome degree to generate capacity. 

This propoſition has been beautifully iNluſttated 
by the poets, when they have repreſented the paſ- 
ſion of love as immediately leading in the breaſt 
of the lover to the attainment of many arduous ac- 
compliſhments. It unlocks his tongue, and enables 
him to plrad the cauſe of his paſſion with inſinu- 
ating eloquence. Tt renders his converſation pleat- 
ing and his manners graceful. Does he deſire to 
expreſs his feelings in the language of verſe? It 
dictates to him the moſt natural and pathetic 
ſtrains, and ſupplies him with a juſt and intereſting 

language 
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language which the man of mere reflection and SB. V. 
ſcience has often ſought for in vain. — 
No picture can be more truly founded in a a ; 

knowledge of human nature than this. The hiſtory 

of all eminent talents is of a ſimilar kind. Did 

Themiſtocles deſire to eclipſe the trophies of the 

battle of Marathon? The uneaſineſs of this deſire 

would not let him ſleep, and all his thoughts were 

occupied with the invention of means to accompliſh 

the purpoſe he had choſen. It is a well known 

maxim in the forming of juvenile minds, that the 

inſtruction, which is communicated by mere con- 

ſtraint, makes a ſlow and feeble impreſſion; but 

that, when once you have inſpired the mind with a 

love for its object, the ſcene and the progreſs are 1 

entirely altered. The uneaſineſs of mind which 4 

earneſt deſire produces, doubles our intellectual 4 

activity; and as ſurely carries us forward with in- 10 
_ creaſed velocity towards our goal, as the expectation J 

of a reward of ten thouſand pounds would prompt 

me to walk fromi London to York with firmer re- 

folution and in a ſhorter time. 

Let the object be for a perſon uninſtructed in the 
rudiments of drawing to make a copy of ſome ce- 
lebrated ftatue, At firſt, we will ſuppoſe, his 4 
attempt ſhall be mean and unſucceſsful. If his de- ty 
ire be feeble, he will be deterred by the miſcarriaze 
of this eſſay. If his deſire be ardent and invincible, 

| he will return to the attack, He will derive in- 
ſtruction from his failure. He will examine where 
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and why he miſcarried. He will ſtudy his mode! 
with a more curious eye. He will perceive that 
he failed principally from the looſe and undigeſted 
idea he had formed of the object before him. I: 
will no longer ſtand in his mind as one general 
maſs, but he will analyſe it, beſtowing upon each 
part in ſucceſſion a ſeparate conſideration. 

The caic is ſimilar in virtue as in ſcience. If! 
have conceived an earneſt deſire of being a bene- 
factor of my ſpecies, I ſhall no doubt find out a 
channel in which for my deſire to operate, and 
ſhall be quick-ſighted in difcovering the defects or 
comparative littleneſs of the plan I have choſen. 
But the choice of an excellent plan for the accom- 
pliſhment of an important purpoſe, and the exertion 
of a mind perpetually watchful to remove its de- 
fects, imply conſiderable underſtanding. The far- 
ther Jam engaged in che purſuit of this plan the 
more will my capacity increaſe. If my mind flag 
and be diſcouraged in the purſuit, it will not be 
merely want of underſtanding, but want of defire. 
My dcfire and my virtue will be lefs, than thoſe at 
the man, who goes on witli unremitted conſtancy in 
the fame career, 


Thus far we have only been conſidering how 
impoſſible it is that eminent virtue ſhould exiſt in 


a weak underſtanding, and it is ſurpriſing that ſuch 
2 pro- 
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2 propoſition ſhould ever have been conteſted, It BOOK 1V. 
is a curious queſtion to examine, how far the con- 
verſe of this propoſition is true, and in what de- Appendix. 
gree eminent talents are compatible with the ab- 
{ence of virtue. 

From the arguments already adduced it appears Argument 


: | : in the affir- 
that virtuous deſire is another name for a clear and nate trom 


diſtin& perception of the nature and value of the Oe 604 
object of virtue. Hence it ſeems molt natural to vr 
. conclude, that, though underſtanding, or ſtrong 1 
percipient power, 1s the indiſpenſible prerequiſite of 
virtue, yet it is neceſſary that this power ſhould be 1 
fixed upon this object, in order to its producing 1 
the deſired effect. Thus it is in art. Without ge- 14 
nius no man ever was a poet; but it 1s neceſſary | 
that general capacity ſhould have been directed to 
this particular channel, for poetical excellence to 
be the reſult. | 
There is however ſome difference between the in the nega- 


tive trom 


two caſes, Poetry is the buſineſs of a few, virtue the univer- 
and vice are the affair of all men. To every in- wal te- 
tellect that exiſts one or other of theſe qualities 
muſt properly belong. It muſt be granted that, 

where every other circumftance is equal, that man 

will be moſt virtuous, whoſe underſtanding has been 


molt actively employed in the ſtudy of virtue. nb 
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But morality has been in a certain degree an object 
of attention to all men. No perſon ever failed 
more or leſs to apply the ſtandard of juſt and unjuſt 
to his own actions and thoſe of others; and this has \4 
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of courſe been generally done with moſt ingenuity 
by men of the greateſt capacity. 

It muſt farther be remembered that a vicious 
conduct is always the reſult of narrow views. A 
man of powerful capacity and extenſive obſer- 
vation is leaſt likely to commit the miſtake, either 
of ſeeing himſelf as the only object of importance 
in the univerſe, or of conceiving that his own ad- 
yantage may beſt be promoted by trampling on 
that of others. Libera} accompliſhments are ſurely 
in ſome degree connected with liberal principles. 
He, who takes into his view a whole nation as the 
fubjects of his operation or the inſtruments of his 
greatneſs, may naturally be expected to entertain 
ſome kindneſs for the whole. He, whoſe mind is 
habitually elevated to magnificent conceptions, is 
not likely to ſink without ſtrong reluctance into 
thoſe ſordid purſuits, which engroſs ſo large à por- 
tion of mankind, | 

But, though theſe general maxims muſt be ad- 
mitted for true, and would incline us to hope for a 
conſtant union between eminent talents and great 
virtues, there are other conſiderations which preſent 
a ſtrong, drawback upon ſo agreeable an expectation. 
It is ſufficiently evident that morality in ſome de- 
gree enters into the refle&tions of all mankinc. 
But it is equally evident, that it may enter for more 
or for leſs; and that there will be men of the high- 
eſt talents, who have their attention diverted to 
ether objects, and by whom it will be meditate-! 
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upon with leſs earneſtneſs, than it may ſometimes 
be by other men who are in a general view their 
inferiors. The human mind is in ſome cales ſo te- 
nacicus of its errors, and ſo ingenious in the inven- 
tion of a ſophiſtry by which they may be vindi- 
cated, as to fruſtrate expectations of virtue in other 
reſpects the beſt founded. 

From the whole of the ſubject it ſeems to appear, 
that men of talents, even when they are erroneous, 
are not deſtitute of virtue, and that there 1s 2 de- 
gree of guilt of which they are incapable. There 
is no ingredient that ſo eſſentially contributes to a 
virtuous character as a ſenſe of juſtice. Philan- 
thropy, as contradiſtinguiſhed to juſtice, is rather 
an unreflecting feeling, than a rational principle. 
It leads to an abſurd indulgence, which is frequently 
more injurious than beneficial even to the individual 
it propoſes to favour. It leads to a blind partiality, 
inflicting calamity without remorſe upon many per- 
haps, in order to promote the imagined intereſt of 
a few. But juſtice meaſures by one inflexible 
ſtandard the claims of all, weighs their oppoſite 
pretenſions, and ſeeks to diffuſe happineſs, becauſe 
happineſs is the fit and reaſonable adjunct of a con- 
ſcious being. Wherever therefore a ſtrong ſenſe 
of juſtice exiſts, it is common and reaſonable to 
tay, that in that mind exiſts conſiderable virtue, 
thaugh the individual from an unfortunate concur- 
ence of circumſtances may with all his great qua- 
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lities be the inſtrument of a very ſmall portion of 
benefit. Can great intellectual energy exiſt with- 
out a ſtrong ſenſe of juſtice ? 

It has no doubt reſulted from a train of ſpecu- 
lation ſimilar to this, that poetical readers have 
commonly remarked Milton's devil to be a being 
of conſiderable virtue. It muſt be admitted that 
his energies centered too much 1n perſonal regards. 
But why did he rebel againſt his maker ? It was, 
as he himſelf informs us, becauſe he ſaw no ſuffi- 
cient reaſon for that extreme inequality of rank and 
power which the creator afſumed, It was becaule 
preſcription and precedent form no adequate ground 
for implicit faith. After his fall, why did he ſtill 
cheriſh the ſpirit cf oppoſition? From a perſuaſion 
that he was hardly and injuriouſiy treated. He was 
not diſcouraged by the apparent inequality of the 
conteſt : becaule a ſenſe of reaſon and juſtice was 
ſtronger in his mind, than a ſenſe of brute force; 


'becauſe he had much of the feelings of an Epictetus 


or a Cato, and little of thoſe of a ſlave. He bore 
his torments with fortitude, becaule he diſdained to 
be ſubdued by deſpotic power. He fought re- 
venge, becauſe he could not think with tameneſs of 
the unexpoſtulating authority that aſſumed to dit- 
poſe of him. How beneficial and illuſtrious might 
the temper from which theſe qualities flowed have 

proved with a ſmall diverſity of ſituation ! 
Let us deſcend from theſe imaginary exiſtences 
0 
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to real hiſtory, We ſhall find that even Cæſar and 
Alexander had their virtues. There 1s great rea- 
ſon to believe that, however milucen was their 
ſyſtem of conduct, they imagined it reconcileable 
and even conducive to the general good. If they 
had defired the general good more earneſily, they 
would have underſtood better how to promote it. 
Upon the whole it appears, that great talents are 
great energies, and that great cnergies cannot flow 
but from a powerful ſenſe of fitneſs and juſtice. A 
man of uncommon genius is a man of high paſſions 
and lofty deſign ; and our paſſions will be found in 
the laſt analyſis to have their ſureſt foundation in a 
ſentiment of juſtice. If a man be of an aſpiring 
and ambitious temper, it is becauſe at preſent he 
finds himſelf out of his place, and withes to be in 
it, Even the lover imagines that his qualities or 
his paſſion give him a title ſuperior to that of other 
men. If I accumulate wealth, it is becauſe I 
think that the moſt rational plan of life cannot be 
ſecured without it; and, if I dedicate my energies 
to ſenſual pleaſures, it is that I regard other purſuits 
as irrational and viſionary. All our paſſions would 
die in the moment they were conceived, were it 
not for this reinforcement. A man of quick re- 
ſentment, of ſtrong feelings, and wito pertinaciouſly 
reſiſts every thing that he regards as an unjuſt aſ- 
ſumption, may be conſidered as having in him the 
ſceds of eminence. Nor is it calily to be conceive 
ed that fuch a man ſhould not proceed from a ſenſe 
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BOOK N. of juſtice to ſome degree of benevolence ; as Mil- 


ton's hero felt real compaſſion and ſympathy for his 


Albendix. partners in misfortune, 


If theſe reaſonings are to be admitted, what 
judgment ſhall we form of the deciſion of doctor 
Johnſon, who, ſpeaking of a certain obſcure tranſ- 
lator of the odes of Pindar, lays, that he was „one 
of the few poets to whom death needed not to be 
terrible“? Let it be remembered that the error 
is by no means peculiar to doctor Johnſon, though 
there are few inſtances in which it is carried to a 
more violent extreme, than in the general tenour of 
the work from which this quotation is taken. It 
was natural to expect that there would be a combi- 
nation among the multitude to pull down intellec- 
tual eminence. Ambition is common to all men; 
and thoſe, who are unable to riſe to diſtinction, are 
at leaſt willing to reduce others to their own ſtand- 
ard. No man can completely underſtand the cha- 
racer of him with whom he has no ſympathy of 
views, and we may be allowed to revile what we 
do not underſtand. But it is deeply to be regretted 
that men of talents ſhould ſo often have entered 
into this combination, Who does not recollect 
with pain the vulgar abuſe that Swift has thrown 
upon Dryden, and the mutual jealouſies and animo- 
fities of Rouſſeau and Voltaire, men who ought to 
have co-operated tor the ſalvation of the world? 
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ks favourable tendencies in reſpect to—ttnocence—en- 
ergy—intelletual improvement—ond philanthropy. 
Hiſtory—and effects of inſincerity.—Sincerity dett- 
neated, — Character of its adherents. 


T was farther propoſed to conſider the value of 
| truth, in a practical view, as it relates to the inci- 
dents and commerce of ordinary life, under which 
form it is known by the denomination of ſincerity. 

The powerful recommendations attendant upon 
ſincerity are obvious. It is intimately connected 
with the general diſſemination of innocence, energy, 
intellectual improvement and philanthropy. 

Did every man impoſe this law upon himſelf, did 
he regard himſelf as not authoriſed to conceal any 
part of his character and conduct, this circumitance 
alone would prevent millions of actions from being 
perpetrated, in which we are now induced to engage 
by the proſpect of ſecrecy and impunity. We have 
only to ſuppoſe men obliged to conſider, before 
they determined upon an equivocal action, whether 
they choſe to be their own hiſtorians, the future nar- 
rators of the ſcene in which they were acting a part, 
32d the moſt ordinary imagination will inſtantiy tug- 
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geſt how eſſential a variation would be introduced 
into human aſiairz. It has been juſtly obſerved that 
the popith practice of auricular conſeſſion is attend- 
ed with ſome ſalutary effects. How much better 
would it be, if, inſtead of an inſtitution thus equivo- 
cal, and which has been made fo dangerous an in— 
ſtrument of eccleſiaſtical deſpotiſm, every man 
were to make the world his confeſſional, and the 
human ſpecies the keeper of his conſcience ? 
There is a farther benefit that would refult to me 
from the habit of telling every man the truth, re- 


gardleſs of the dictates of worldiy prudence and cuſ- 


tom. I ſhould acquire a clear, ingenuous and un- 
embarraſſed air. According to the eftabliſhed modes 
of ſociety, whenever I have a circumſtance to ſtate, 


which would require ſome effort of mind and diſcri— 


mination to enable me to dg it juſtice and ſtate it 
with the proper effect, I fly from the taſk, and take 
refuge in ſilence or equivocation, But the princi- 
ple which forbad me concealment, would keep my 

ind for ever awake and for ever warm. I ſhout 
always be obliged to exert my attention, left, in pre- 
tending to tell the truth, I ſhould tell it in ſo imper- 
fect and mangicd a way as to produce the effect of 
falſhood. If I ſpoke to a man of my own faults or 
thoſe of his neighbour, I ſhould be anxious not to 
ſuffer them to come diſtorted or exaggerated to his 
mind, or to permit what at firſt was fact, to degenc- 
rate into ſatire. If 1 poke to him of the crrors 
he had himſch committed, I ſhould care fully avol 
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what was in itſelf beneficent into offence ; and my 
thoughts would be full of that kindneſs znd gene- 
rous concern for his welfare, which ſuch a taſk ne- 
ceſſarily brings along with it. Sincerity would li- 
beraliſe my mind, and make the eulogiums I had 
occaſion to pronounce, clear, copious, and appro- 
priate. Converſation would ſpeedily exchange its 
preſent character ot liſtleſſneſs and inſignificance for 
a Roman boldneſs and fervour; and, accuſtomed, at 
firſt by the fortuitous operation of circumſtances, to 
cell men of things it was uſeful for them to know, I 
ſhould ſpeedily learn to ſtudy their advantage, and 
never reſt ſatisfied with my conduct, till I found 
how to ſpend the hours I was in their company, in 

the way which was moſt rational and improving. 
The effects of ſincerity upon others would be 
ſimitar to its effects upon him that practiſed it. How 
great would be the benefit, if every man were ſure 
of meeting in his neighbour the ingenuous cenſor, 
who would tell him in perſon, and publiſh to the 
world, his virtues, his good deeds, his meanneſſes 
and his follies ? We have never a ſtrong feeling of 
theſe in our own caſe, except ſo far as they are con- 
firmed to us by the ſuffrage of our neighbours. 
Knowledge, ſuch as we are able to acquire it, de- 
pencls in a majority of inſtances, not upon the ſingle 
efforts of the individual, but upon the conſent of 
other human underſtandings ſanctioning the judg- 
Ment of cur own, It is the uncertainty of which 
| _ © every 
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every man is conſcious as to his ſolitary judgment, 
that produces for the moſt part zeal for proſelytiſm, 
and impatience of contradiction. It is impoſſible 
I ſhould have a true ſatisfaction in my diſpoſitions 
and talents, or even any preciſe perceptions of vir- 
tue and vice, unleſs aſſiſted by the concurrence of 


my fellows. 


An impartial diſtribution of commendation and 
blame to the actions of men, would be the moſt 
operative incentive to virtue. But this diſtri— 
bution at preſent ſcarcely in any inſtance exiſts. 
One man is ſatiriſed with bitterneſs, and the miſcon- 
duct of another treated with inordinate lenity. In 
ſpeaking of our neighbours we are perpetually un- 
der the influence of ſiniſter and unacknowledged 
motives. Every thing is disfigured and diſtorted. 
The baſeſt hypocrite goes through the world with 
applauſe ; and the pureſt character is loaded with 
unmerited aſperſions. The benefactors of mankind 
are frequently the object of their bittereſt hatred, and 
moſt unrelenting ingratitude. What encouragement 
then is afforded to virtue? Thoſe who are ſmit- 
ten with the love of diſtinction, will rather ſcek it 
in external ſplendour and unmeaning luxury, than 
in moral attainments. While thoſe who are led to 
benevolent purſuits by the pureſt motives, vet lan- 
guiſh under the privation of that honour and eſteem, 
which would give new energy to rectitude, and ar- 
dour to benevolence. 

A genuine and unalterable ſincerity would not 

fan 
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fail to reverſe the ſcene. Every idle or malignant Book lx. 


tale now produces its effect, becauſe men are unac- 
cuſtomed to exerciſe their judgment upon the 
probabilities of human action, or to poſſeſs the ma- 
terials of judgment. But then the raſh aſſertions 
of one individual would be corrected by the maturer 
information of his neighbour. Exerciſed in dif- 
crimination, we ſhould be little likely to be miſled. 
The truth would be known, the whole truth and 
the unvarniſhed truth. This would be a trial that 
the moſt ſtubborn obliquity would be found unable 
to withſtand, If a juſt and impartial character were 
awarded to all human actions, vice would be uni- 
verſally deſerted, and virtue every where practiſed. 
Sincerity therefore, once introduced into the man- 
ners of mankind, would neceſſarily bring every 
other virtue in its train. 

Men are now feeble in their temper, becauſe 
they are not accuſtomed to hear the truth. They 
lay their account in being perſonally treated with 
artificial delicacy, and expect us to abſtain from re- 
peating what we know to their diſadvantage. But 
is this right? It has already appeared that plain 
dealing, truth ſpoken with kindneſs, but ſpoken 
with ſincerity, is the moſt wholſome of all diſci- 
plines. How then can we be juſtified in thus ſub- 
verting the nature of things and the ſyſtem of the 
univerſe, in breeding a ſet of ſummer inſects, upon 
which the breeze of ſincerity may never blowg and 
the tempeſt of misfortune never beat? 
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In the third place, ſincerity is in an eminent de- 
gree calculated to conduce to our intellectual im- 
provement. If from timidity of diſpoſition, or the 
danger that attends a diſcloſure, we ſuppreſs the 
reflections that occur to us, we ſhall neither add to, 
nor correct them. From the act of telling my 
thoughts, I derive encouragement to proceed, 
Nothing can more powerfully conduce to per- 
ſpicuity than the very attempt to arrange and ex- 
preſs chem. It they be received cordially by others, 
they derive from that circumſtance a peculiar 
firmneſs and conſiſtency. If they be received with 
oppoſition and diſtruſt, I am induced to reviſe them, 
J detect their errors; or I ſtrengthen my argu- 
ments, and add new truths to thoſe which I had 
previouſly accumulated. It is not by the ſolitary 
anchorite, who neither ſpeaks, nor hears, nor reads 
the genuine ſentiments of man, that the ſtock of 
human good is eminently increaſed. The period 
of bold and unreſtricted communication, is the 
period in which the materials of happineſs ferment 
and germinate, What can excite me to the pur- 
ſuit of difcovery, if I know that I am never to com- 
municate my ditcoveries ? Ir is in the nature of 
things impoſſible that the man, who has determine 
never to utter the truths he may be acquainted 
with, ſhould be an intrepid and indefatigable 
thinker, Ihe link which binds together the in- 
ward and the outward man is 1nvidivluble, and he 

that 
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that is not bold in ſpeech, will never be ardent and BOOK IV: 

unprejudiced in enquiry. 8 
What is it that at this day enables a thouſand 

errors to keep their ſtation in the world ; prieſt- 

craſt, teſts, bribery, war, cabal, and whatever elſe 

excites the diſapprobation of the honeſt and en- 

lightened mind? Cowardice; the timid reſerve 

which makes men ſhrink from telling what they 

know ; and the infidious policy that annexes neric- 

cution and puniſhment to an unreſtrained and 

pirited diſcuſſion of the true intereſts of ſociety. Men 

either reſrain from the publication of - unpalatable ' 


opinions, becaule they are unwilling to make a ſa- 
crifice of all their worldly proſpects ; or they 


publiſh them in a frigid and engmancal ſpirit, "1 
ſtripped of their true character, and incapable of 

their genuine operation. If every man to-day 1 
would tell all the truth he knew, it is impoſſible 5 o 
to predict how ſhort would be the reign of uſurpa- 4 
tion and folly, 1 
Laſtly, a ſtill adelitional benefit attendant on the 25 phitan« 
practice of ſincerity, is good humour, kindneſs 7 b 
and benevolence, At preſent men meet together > 
with the temper, leis of friends, than enemies. i 
Every man eyes his neighbour as it he expected to | 
receive from him a ſecret wound. Every member 1 
of a poliſhed and civilifed community goes armed. 10 
Ile knows many things of his aſſociate which he 1 
conceives himſelf obliged not to allude to in his 4 
hearing, but rather to pu: on an air of the pro- . 
found; 4 
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ſoundeſt ignorance. In the abſence of the perſon 
concerned, he ſcarcely knows how to mention his 
defects, however eſſential the advertiſement may 
be, leſt he ſhould finally incur the imputation of a 
calumniator. If he mention them, it is under the 
ſeal of ſecrecy. He ſpeaks of them with the 


ſentiments of 2 criminal, conſcious that what he is 


ſaying he would be unwilling to utter before the 
individual concerned. Perhaps he does not fully 
advert to this artificial character in himſelf; but 
he at leaſt notes it with infallible obſervation in 
his neighbour. In youth, it may be, he accommo- 
dates himſelf with a pliant ſpirit to the manners ot 
the world ; and, while he loſes no jot of his gaicty, 
learns from it no other leſſons than tlioſe of ſelfiſh- 
neſs and chearful indifference. Obſcrvant of the 
game that gocs forward around him, he becomes 
ſkilful in his turn to elude the curioſity of others, 
and ſmiles inwardly at the falſe ſcent he promp:s 
them to follow. Dead to the liberal emotions of 


a diſintereſted ſympathy, he can calmly conſider 


men as the mere neutral inftruments of his enjoy- 
ments. He can preſerve himiclt in a true equi- 
poiſe between love and hatred. But this is a tem- 
porary character. The wanton wilineſs of youth 
at length ſubſides, and he is no longer contented 
to ſtand alone in the world. Anxious for the con 
ſolations of ſympathy and frankneſs, he remar«s 
the defects of mankind with a different ſpirit, Ile 
is ſeized with a ſhuddering at the ſenſation of tücit 

colancs. 
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coldneſs. He can no longer tolerate their ſubter- nook iv. 
fuges and diſguiſes. He ſearches in vain for an — 
inzenuous character, and loſes patience at the eter- ; 
nal diſappointment. The defect that he before re- 
garded with indifference, he now conſiders as the 
conſummation of the moſt damning vice. What 
wonder that under theſe circumſtances moroſeneſs, 
ſourneſs and miſanthropy become the ruling ſenti- 
ments of ſo large a portion of mankind ? 
How exactly would the whole of this be reverſed 
by the practice of ſincerity ? We could not be in- 
different to men whoſe cuſtom it was to tell us the 
truth. Hatred would periſh from a failure in its 
principal ingredient. No man could acquire a 
diſtant and unſympathetic temper. Reſerve, du- 
plicity and an artful exhibition of ourſelves take 
from the human form its ſoul, and leave us the un- 
animated memento of what man might have been; 
| of what he would have been, were not every im- 
pulſe of the mind thus ſtunted and deſtroyed. If 
our emotions were not checked, we ſhould be truly 
friends with each other. Our character would ex- 
pand : the luxury of induiging our feelings, and tlie 
exerciſe of uttering them, would raiſe us to the 


ſtature of men. I ſhould not conceive alarm from 
my neiglibour, becauſe I ſhould be conſcious that I 
knew his genuine ſentiments. I ſhould not harbour 
bad paſſions and unſocial propenſities, becauſe the 
habit of expreſſing my thoughts would enable me 
If to detect and diſmiſs them in the outſet. Thus 
VOL. I. . every 
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every man would be inured to the ſentiment of 
love, and would find in his ſpecies objects worthy 
of his affection, Confidence is of all others the 
ſureſt ſoil of mutual kindneſs. 

The value of ſincerity will be ſtill farther illuſ- 
trated by a brief conſideration of the nature of in- 
ſincerity. Vicwed ſuperficially and at a diſtance, 
we are eaſily reconciled, and are perſuaded to 
have recourſe to it upon the moſt trivial occa- 
ſions. Did we examine it in detail, and call to mind 
its genuine hiſtory, the refult could not fail to be 
different. Its features are neither like virtue, nor 
compatible with virtue, The ſenſations it obliges 
us to undergo are of the moſt odious nature. Tt 
direct buſineſs is to cut off all commerce between 
the heart and the tongue. There are organs how- 
ever of the human frame more difficult to be com- 
manded than the mere ſyllables and ſentiments we 
utter. We muſt be upon our guard, or our cheeks 
will be covered with a conſcious bluſh, the auk- 
wardneſs of our geſtures will betray us, and our lips 
will falter with their unwonted taſk. Such is the 
iſſue of the firſt attempt, not merely of the liar, but 
of him who practiſes concealment, or whoſe object 
it is to put the change upon the perſon with whom 
he happens to converſe. After a ſeries of eflays 
we become more expert. We are not, as at firſt, 
detected by the perſon from whom we intended to 
withhold what we knew; but we fear detection. 


We feel uncertainty and confuſion ; and it is with 
difficulty 
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diſt culty we convince ourſelves that we have eſcaped 
unſuſpected. Is it thus a man ought to feel? 
At laſt perhaps we become conſummate in hypo- 
crily, and feel the ſame confidence and alacrity in 
duplicity, that we before felt in entire frankneſs. 
Which, to an ordinary eye, would appear the man of 
virtue ; he who by the depth of his hypocrify con- 
trived to keep his ſecret wholly unſuſpected, or 
he who was precipitate enough to be thus miſled, 
and to believe that his neighbour made uſe of 
words for the purpoſe of being underſtood ? 

But this is not all. It remains for the deceiver 
in the next place to maintain the deluſion he has 
once impoſed, and to take care that no unexpected 
occurrence ſhall betray him. It is upon this cir- 
cumſtance that the common obſervation is founded, 
te that one lie will always need a hundred others to 
juſtify and cover it.” We cannot determine to 
keep any thing ſecret, without riſliag to be in- 
volved in artifices, quibbles, equivocations and 
falſnoods without number. The character of the 
virtuous man ſeems to be that of a firm and unalter- 
able reſolution, confident in his own integrity. But 
the character that reſults from inſincerity, begins in 
heſitation, and ends in diſgrace. Let us ſuppoſe 
that the impoſition I practiſed is in danger of de- 
tection, Of courſe it will become my wiſdom to 
calculate this danger, and, if it be too unminent, 
not to think of attempting any farther diſguiſe, 
But, if the ſecret be important and the danger pro- 
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— extent of the danger can be known only by degrees. 
Suppoſe the perſon who queſtions me return to the 
charge, and affirm̃ that he heard the fact, as it 
really was, but not as I repreſent it, from another, 
What am I now to do? Am I to aſperſe the 
character of the honeſt reporter, and at the ſame 
time, it may be, inſtead of eſtabliſhing the deluſion, 

only aftoniſh my neighbour with my cool and in- 

trepid effrontery ? f 
Sincerity What has already been adduced may aſſiſt us to 
1 determine the ſpecies of ſincerity which virtue pre- 
ſcribes, and which alone can be of great practical 
benefit to mankind. Sincerity may be conſidered 
as of three degrees. Firſt, a man may conceive 
that he ſufficiently preſerves his veracity, if he take 
care never to utter any thing that cannot be ex- 
plained into a conſiſtency with truth. There is a 
plain diſtinction between this man, and him wh 
makes no ſcruple of uttering the moſt palpable and 
direct fallhoods. Or, ſecondly, it may happen 
that his delicacy ſhall not ſtop here, and he may 
reſolve, not only to utter nothing that is literally un- 
true, but alſo nothing which he knows or believes 
will be underſtood by the hearer in a ſenſe that 1 
untrue. This he may conſider as amounting for 
the moſt part to an adequate diſcharge of his duty ; 
and he may conceive that there is little miſchief in 
the frequently ſuppreſſing information which it was 
in his power to ſupply. The third and higheſt 
degree 
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degree of ſincerity conſiſts in the moſt perfect hook iv. 


frankneſs, diſcards every ſpecies of concealment or 
reſerve, and, as Cicero expreſſes it, © utters nothing 
that is falſe, and withholds nothing that is true.” 
The two firſt of theſe by no means anſwer the 
genuine purpoſes of ſincerity. The former labours 
under one diſadvantage more than direct falſhood. 
It is of little conſequence to the perſons with whom 
I communicate, that I have a ſubterfuge by which 
I can to my own mind explain my deceit into a 
conſiſtency with truth; while at the ſame time the 
ſtudy of ſuch ſubterfuges is more adverſe to courage 
and energy, than a conduct which unbluſhingly 
vows the laxity of its principles. The ſecond of 
the degrees enumerated, which merely propoſes to 
itſelf the avoiding every active deception, ſeems to 
be meaſured leſs by the ſtandard of magnanimity 
than of perſonal prudence. If, as Rouſſeau has 
ſomewhere aſſerted “, © the great duty of man be to 
do no injury to his neighbour,” then this negative 


ſincerity may be of conſiderable account: but, if it 


be the higheſt and moſt indiſpenſible buſineſs of 
man to ſtudy and promote his neighbour's welfare, 
2 virtue of this ſort will contribute little to ſo ho- 
nourable an undertaking. If ſincerity be, as we 
have endeavoured to demonſtrate, the moſt powerful 
engine of human improvement, a {cheme for re- 
ſtraining it within ſo narrow limits cannot be entitled 
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noo tv. to conſiderable applauſe. Add to this, that it is 


CHAP. V 


\—— inpoſſible in many caſes to ſuppreſs information 


Character 
ot its ad- 
crents, 


without great maſtery in the arts of ambiguity and 
evaſion, and ſuch a perfect command of countenance 
as ſhall prevent it from being an index to our real 
ſentiments. Indeed the man who is frequently ac- 
cuſtomed to ſeem ignorant of what he really knows, 
though he will eſcape the open diſgrace of him who 
is detected in direct falſhood or ambiguous impo- 
ſition, will yet be viewed by his neighbours with 
coldneſs and diſtruſt, and eſteemed an unſathomable 
and ſelfiſh character. | 

Hence it appears, that the only ſpecies of ſincerity 
which can in any degree prove ſatisfactory to the en- 
lightened moraliſt and politician, 1s that where the 
frankneſs is perfect, and every degree of reſerve is 
diſcarded. | 

Nor is there any danger that ſuch a character 
ſhould degenerate into ruggedneſs and brutality, 
Sincerity, upon the principles on which it is here 
recommended, is practiſed from a conſciouſneſs of 
its utility, and from ſentiments of philanthropy. Ir 
will communicate frankneſs to the voice, fervour 
to the geſture, and kindneſs to the heart, Even in 
expoſtulation and cenſure, friendlineſs of intention 
and mildneſs of proceeding may be eminently con- 
ſpicuous. There ſhould be no mixture of diſdain 
and ſuperiority. The intereſt of him who 1s cor- 
rected, not the triumph of the corrector, ſhould be 


the principle of action. True ſincerity will be at- 
tended 
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tended with that equality which is the only ſure BOOK IV. 
MY CHAP. vi. 
foundation of love, and that love which gives the 


ls 
5 beſt finiſning and luſtre to a ſentiment of equality. 
d 
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e ILLUSTRATIONS OF SINCERITY, 

1 Queſtion propoſed. —Erroneous maxims upon this head 

e refuted. General principles and theories eftimated. ö 
— An injurious diſtinftion expeſed.— Limitations of | 

1 ſincerity. — Arguments, affirmative and negative.— 


, Inference. Concluſion. 


; HERE is an important enquiry which cannot pook iv. 

fail to ſuggeſt itſelf in this place. © Uni- eee. 
verſal ſincerity has been ſhewn to be pregnant with Append 
unſpeakable advantages. The enlightened friend 5 | 
Queſtion 4 
of the human ſpecics cannot fail ardently to deſire propoſed. . 
the time when each man ſhall ſpeak truth with his 6 
neighbour. But what conduct does it behove us f 
to obſerve in the interval? Are we to practiſe an 
unreſerved and uniform ſincerity, while the world 1 
about us acts upon ſo different a plan? If ſincerity $ 
ſhould ever become characteriſtic of the community ö 
in which we live, our neighbour will then be pre- 
pared to hear the truth, and to make uſe of the | 
communication in a way that ſhall be manly, gene- | pl 
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rous and juſt, But at preſent we ſhall be liable 
to waken the reſentment of ſome, and to ſubject to 
a trial beyond its ſtrength the forticude of others, 
By a direct and ill-timed truth we may not only 
incur the ſorfeiture of our worldly proſpects, but of 

our uſcfulneſs, and ſometimes of our lives.” 
Aſcetic and puritanical ſyſtems of morality have 
accuſtomed their votaries to give a ſnort anſwer 
to theſe difficulties, by directing us * to do our 
duty, without regard to conſequences, and unin- 
fluenced by a conſideration of what may be the 
conduct of others.” But theſe maxims will not 
paſs unexamined with the man who conſiders mo- 
rality as a ſubject of reaſoning, and places its 
foundation in a principle of atility. © To do our 
duty without regard to conſequences,” 1s upon this 
principle a maxim completely abſurd and ſelf-con- 
tradiftory. Morality is nothing elſe but a calcu- 
lation of conſequences, and an adoption of that 
mode of conduct which, upon the moſt compre- 
henſive view, appears to be attended with a balance 
of general pleaſure and happincis. Nor will the 
other part of the precept above ſtated appear upon 
examination to be leſs erroneous. There are many 
inſtances in which the ſelection of the conduct I 
ſhould purſue, altogether depends upon a foreſight 
of © what will be the conduct of others.” To 
what purpoſe contribute my ſubſcription to an ob- 
ject of public utility, a bridge, for example, or a 
canal, at a time when I certainly foreknow that 
4 tne 
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the ſubſcription will not be generally countenanced ? 
Shall I go and complete ſuch a portion of maſonry 
upon the ſpot as, if all my neighbours would do 
the ſame, would effect the deſired purpoſe, though 
I am convinced that no one beſide myſelſ will move 
a finger in the undertaking? There are various 
regulations reſpecting our habits of living, expendi- 
ture and attire, which, if generally adopted, would 
probably be of the higheſt benefit, which yet, if 
ated upon by a ſingle individual, might be pro- 
ductive of nothing but injury. I cannot pretend 
to launch a ſhip or repel an army by myſelf, though 
either of theſe might be things, abſolutely con- 
ſidered, highly proper to be done. 

The duty of ſincerity is one of thoſe general 
principles which reflection and experience have en- 
joined upon us as conducive to the happineſs of 
mankind. Let us enquire then into the nature 
and origin of general principles. Engaged, as men 
are, in perpetual intercourſe with their neighbours, 
and conſtantly liable to be called upon without 
the ſmalleſt previous notice, 1n cafes where the 
intereſt of their fellows is deeply involved, it is not 
poſſible for them upon all occaſions to deduce 
through a chain of reaſoning the judgment which 
ſhould be followed. Hence the neceſſity of reſting 
places for the mind, of deductions already ſtored in 
the memory, and prepared for application as cir- 
cumſtances may demand. We find this neceſſity 
equally urgent upon us in matters of ſcience and 

abſtraction, 
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abſtraction, as in conduct and morals. Theory has 
alſo a farther uſe. It ſerves as a perpetual exerciſe 
and aliment to the underſtanding, and renders us 


competent and vigorous to judge in every ſituation 


that can occur. Nothing can be more idle and 
ſhallow than the competition which ſome men have 
ſet up between theory and practice. It is true 
that we can never predict from theory alone the 
ſucceſs of any given experiment. It is true that no 


theory, accurately ſpeaking, can poſſibly be prac- 


tical. It is the buſineſs of theory to collect the 
circumſtances of a certain ſet of caſes, and arrange 
them. It would ceaſe to be theory, if it did not 
leave out many circumſtances; it collects ſuch as 
are g2neral, and leaves out ſuch as are particular. 
In practice however thoſe circumſtances inevitably 
ariſe, which are neceſſarily omitted in the general 
proceſs: they cauſe the phenomenon in various 
ways to include features which were not in the pre- 
diction, and to be diverſified in thoſe that were, 
Yet theory is of the higheſt uſe; and thoſe who 
decry it may even be proved not to underſtand 
themſelves. They do not mean that men ſhould 
always act in a particular caſe without illuſtration 
from any other caſe, for that would be to deprive 
us of all underſtanding. The moment we begin to 
compare caſes and infer, we begin to theoriſe; no 
two things in the univerſe were ever perfectly alice. 
The genuine exerciſe of man therefore is to theorile, 
for this is in other words to ſharpen and improve 


is 
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his intellect; but not to become the ſlave of theory, Book iv. 


or at any time to forget that it is by its very nature 
precluded from comprehending the whole of what 
claims our attention, 

To apply this to the caſe of morals. General 
principles of morality are ſo far valuable, as they 
truly delineate the means of utility, pleaſure or hap- 
pineſs, But every action of any human being has 
its appropriate reſult, and the more cloſely it is ex- 
amined, the more truly will that reſult appear. Ge- 
neral rules and theories are not infallible. It would 
be prepoſterous to ſuppoſe that, in order to judge 
fairly, and conduct mytelf properly, I ought only 
to look at a thing from a certain diſtance, and not 
conſider it minutely. On the contrary, I ought, 
as far as lies in my power, to examine every thing 
upon its own grounds, and decide concerning it 
upon its own merits, To reſt in general rules is 
ſometimes a neceſſity which our imperfection im- 
poſes upon us, and ſometimes the refuge of our in- 
dolence ; but the true dignity of human reaſon is, 
as much as we are able to go beyond them, to have 
our faculties in act upon every occaſion that occurs, 
and to conduct ourſelves accordingly, 

There is an obſervation neceſſary to be made, 
to prevent any erroneous ap;-iication of cheſe rea- 
ſonings. In the morality of every action two 
things are to be conſidered, the direct, and the re- 
mote conſequences with which it is attended. There 
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are numerous modes of proceeding which would 
be productive of immediate pleaſure, that would 
have fo ill an effect upon the permanent ſtate of 
one or many individuals, as to render them in every 
rational eſtimate, objects, not of choice, but aver- 
fion. Tlus 1s particularly the caſe in relation to 
that view of any action whereby it becomes a me- 
dium enabling the ſpectator to predict the nature 
of future actions. It is with the conduct of our 
fellow beings, as with the courſe of inanimate na- 
ture: if events did not ſucceed each other in a 
certain order, there could be neither judgment, 
nor wiſdom, nor morality. Confidence in the 
order of the ſcaſons and the progreſs of vegetation, 
encourages us to ſow our field in expedtation of a 
future harveſt. Confidence in the characters of 

our fellow men, that they will for the moſt part 
be governed by the reaſon of the caſe, that they 
will neither rob, nor defraud, nor deceive us, is 
not leſs eſſential to the exiſtence of civiliſed dociety, 
Hence ariſes a ſpecies of argument in favour of 
general rules not hitherto mentioned, The remote 
conſequences of an action, eſpecially as they 
relate to the fulfilling or not fulfilling the ex- 
pectation excited, depend chiefly on general cir- 
cumſtances, and not upon particulars ; belong 
to the claſs, and not to the individual. But this 
makes no eſſential alteration in what was before 
delivered. It will ſtill be incumbent on us, when 


called into action, to eſtimate -the nature of the 
particular 


h 1 1 
4 , 
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particular caſe, that we may aſcertain where the nook iv. 1 't 
. 2 p CHAP.V - _ 
urgency of ipecial circumſtances is ſuch as to ſuper- ES ' 3h 
ſede rules that are generally obligatory. * . 
1 . . . us 11 11 
To return to the particular caſe of ſincerity. "2 
Sincerity and plain dealing are obviouſly in the ma- | fl 


jority of human actions the beſt policy, if we con- 
ſider only the intereſt of the individual, and extend | 
our calculation of that intereſt only over a very \% 
ſhort period. No man will be wild enough to aſſert, '"F 
even in this limited ſenſe, that it is ſeldomer our 
policy to ſpeak truth than to lie. Sincerity and plain 


dealing are eminently conducive to the intereſt of \ 
mankind at large, becauſe they afford that ground | 
of confidence and reaſonable expectation which are * 
eſſential both to wiſdom and virtue. Yet it may 4 


with propriety be aſked, © Whether cafes do not 
exiſt of peculiar emergency, where the general "4 | 
principle of ſincerity and ſpeaking the truth ought i 
to be ſuperſeded ?” 9 
Undoubtedly this is a queſtion to the treatment 
of which we ſhould advance with ſome degree of k 
: 


caution and delicacy, Yet it would be a ſtrange 
inſtance of inconſiſtency, that ſhould induce us, 


right or wrong, to recommend univerſal frank- + 
neſs, from an apprehenſion of the abuſes which : 
may follow from an oppoſite doctrine ; and thus 1 


incur a charge of deception, in the very act of per- 
ſuading our neighbours that deception is in no in- af 
ſtance to be admitted. | 

Some perſons, from an extreme tenderneſs of Anti 
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countenancing any particle of inſincerity, at the 
fame time that they felt the difficulty of recom- 
mending the oppoſite practice in every imaginable 
caſe, have thought proper to allege, “ that it is nor 
the propagation of truth, but of falſhood we have 
to fear; and that the whole againſt which we are 
bound to be upon our guard, is the telling truth in 
ſuch a manner as to produce the effects of falſhood.“ 

This will perhaps be found upon examination to 
be an injudicious and miſchievous diſtinction. In 
the firſt place, it is of great benefit to the cauſe of 
morality that things ſhould be called by their 
right names, without varniſh or ſubterſuge. I am 
either to tell the ſimple and obvious truth, or I am 
not; I am to ſuppreſs, or I am not to ſuppreſs : this 
is the alternative upon which the preſent queſtion 
calls us ro decide. If ſuppreſſion, concealment, or 
falſhood can in any caſe be my duty, let it be 
known to be fuch; I ſhall at leaſt have this ad- 


vantage, I ſhall be aware that jt can only be my 


duty in ſome extraordinary emergence, Secondly, 
whatever reaſon can be aſſigned tor my not com- 
municating the truth in the form in which it ori- 
ginally ſuggeſts itſelf to my mind, mult, if it be a 
good reafon, ultimately refolve itſelf into a reaſon 
of utility. Sincerity itſelf is a duty only for reaſons 
of utility; it ſeems abſurd therefore, if in any caſc 
truth is not to be communicated in its molt obvious 
form, to ſeek for the reaſon rather in the fecondary 
principle of ſincerity, than in the paramount and 
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original principle of general utility. Laſtly, this BOOK Ju. 


diſtinction is of a nature that ſeems to deſerve that 
we ſhould regard it with a watchful and jealous eye, 
on account of its vague and indefinite application. 
If the queſtion were reſpecting the mode of my 
communicating truth, there could not perhaps be a 
better maxim, than that I ſhould take care ſo to 
communicate it, that it might have the effects of 
truth, and not of falſhood. But it will be extremely 
dangerous, if I accultom myſelf to make this the teſt 
whether I ſhall communicate it or no. It is a 
maxim that ſeems exactly fitted to fall in with that 
indolence and want of enterprite which in ſome de- 
gree or other are characteriſtic of all human minds. 
Add to which, it is a maxim which may be applied 
without the poſſibility of limitation. There is no 
inſtance in which truth can be communicated ab- 
ſolutely pure. We can only make approximations 
to ſuch a proceeding, without ever being able fully 
to arrive at it. It will be liable to ſome miſcon- 
{truction, to ſome want of clearneſs and preciſion, 
to the exciting ſome paſſions that ought to he for 
ever dormant. This maxim therefore will either 
prove too much, or is one to which no recourſe 
muſt be had but after ſuch an inveſtigation of the 
capacities of the human mind in each individual 
inſtance, as to make. the 1dea of introducing a 
general maxim by way of compendium ridiculous. 

Having cleared the ſubject of thoſe ambiguities 
in 
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in which it has ſometimes been involved, let u; 
proceed to the inveſtigation of the original queſtion; 
and for this purpoſe it may be uſeful to take up the 
ſubject a little higher, and recur to the baſis of mo- 
ral obligation. 

All juſt reaſoning in ſubjects of morality has beer 
found to depend upon this as its fundamental princi- 
ple, that each man is bound to conſider himſelf as a 
debtor in all his faculties, his opportunities and his in- 
duſtry to the general welfare. This is a debt which 
mult be always paying, never diſcharged. Every 
moment of my lite can be better employed, or it 
cannot; if it cannot, I am in that very inſtance, 
however ſcemingly inconſiderable, playing the part 


of a true patriot of human kind; if it can, I then in- 


evitably incur ſome portion of delinquency. Con- 
fidering the ſubject in this point of view, there are 
two articles which will always ſtand among the lead- 
ing principles of moral deciſion, the good to reſult 
from the action immediately propoſed, and the advan- 
tage to the public of my preſerving in exiſtence and 
vigour the means of future uſefulneſs. Every man, 
ſuficiently impreſſed with a ſenſe of his debt to the 
fpecics, will teel himſelf obliged to ſcruple the laying 
out his entire ſtrength and foriciting his life, upon 
any ſingle inſtance of public exertion, There is a 
certain proceeding which in itſelf conſidered I ought 
this day to adopt ; change the circumſtances, and 
make it unqueſtionable that, if adopted, my life will 
be the forfeit, will that make no change in my duty? 
This 
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* .* 2 - 4 7 3 ROOK IV. 
This is a queſtion which has been previouſly antici- BOOK M. 


pated *. — 
In the mean time to render the deciſion in the ſub- 57 
ject before us ſtill more ſatisfactory, let us ſuppoſe a — — 
caſe in which the uttering a falſhood ſhall be the .“. 
only means by which I can eſcape from a menace 
of inſtant deſtruction. Let it be that, which is ſaid 
to have occurred in the war of la Vendée in 1793, 
where the royaliſts ordered one of their priſoners at 
the point of the bayonet to cry Five le roi, while he, 
inſtead of complying, exclaimed Vive la republique, | 
and immediately periſhed covered with a hundred | 
wounds, Was his conduct under theſe circumſtances | 
commendable and juſt? Ought he, according to the 1 
pureſt principles of morality, to have acted as he „ 
did, or otherwiſe? Strict ſincerity required that he 
ſhould adopt the conduct which led to the imme- 
diate forfeiture of his life. Let us ſtare the ſeveral 
arguments that offer themſelves on both ſides of this 
queſtion. | 
The advantages afirmed of fincerity in general 
will be found equally to hold in this inſtance. All 
falſhood has a tendency to enervate the individual 
| that praCtiſes it. With what ſentiments of mind is he 
| to utter the falſhood in queſtion? Shall he endeavour 
| to render it complete, and effectually to miſlead the 
perſons to whom it relates? This will require a ſyſ- 
| temarical hypocriſy, and an inceſſant watchfulneſs leſt 
| 
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cles of his real opinion. Shall he comply with the re- 
quiſition in the pure ſpirit of formality, rather 1mply- 
ing that he does not think it adviſable directly toſhock 
their prejudices, than that he has any anxious deſire to 
impoſe the thing that is not? It may happen that 
this indolent compliance will not ſuffice to avert the 
danger with which he is threatened. But, if it do, 
then what he 1s openly aſſuming is to play a feeble 
and imbecil character, deſtitute of that energy, 
firmneſs and deciſion which are the only qualities 
worthy of a man. It mult be a calamitous ſtate of 
human action which impoſes ſo deſpicable an alter- 
native. Add to this, that by ſuch a conduct he is 
contributing his part to the cutting off the inter- 
courſe between men's tongues and their ſentiments, 
infuſing general diſtruſt, and trifling with the moſt 
ſacred pledge of human integrity. To affirm that! 
am of one opinion, when in reality I am of another, 
is an action from which the human mind uncon- 
querably revolts. To avow the truth with a fear- 
leſs diſregard of conſequences, has ſomething in it ſo 
liberal and magnanimous, as to produce a reſponſive 


feeling in every human heart, Nor is it to be for- 


gotten that the threatened conſequences can ſcarcely 
in any inſtance be regarded as certain. The intre- 
pidicy of his behaviour, the ſobriety and dignified 
moderation of his carriage, and the reaſonableneſs of 
lis expoſtulations, may be ſuch as to diſarm the 
bittereſt foe. 


Let us conſider the arguments on the other ſide 
6 of 
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of the queſtion. And here it may be obſerved; that 
there is notning really humiliating in the diſcharge 
of our duty. if it can be ſhown that compliance in 
the inſtance deſcribed is that which it is incumbent 
to yield, then without doubt we ought to feel ſelt- 
approbation and not cenſure in the yielding it. 
There are many duties which the habits of the world 
make us ſcel it humiliating to diſcharge, as well as 
many vices in which we pride ourſelves; but this is 
the reſult of prejudice, and ought to be corrected. 
Whatever it be that our duty requires of us, the man 
who is ſufficiently enlightened will feel no repugnance 
to the performance. As to the influence of our 
conduct upon other men, no doubt, ſo far as relates 
to example, we ought to ſet an example of virtue, 
of real virtue, not of that which is merely ſpecious. 
It will alſo frequently happen in caſes ſuch as that 
above deſcribed, that the memory of what we do 
will be entirely loſt; our proceeding is addreſſed 
to prejudiced perſons, who will admit no virtue in 
the man they hate or deſpiſe. Is it probable that 
the effect of my virtue in la Vendce will be more 
extenſively beneficial to ſociety, than all my future 
life, however induſtrious and however pure? Caſes 
might eaſily have been put of private animoſity, 
where my generous ſelf-devotion would ſcarcely in 
any inſtance be heard of. No miſtake can be more 
painful to an impartial obſerver, than to ſee an indi- 
vidual of great utility irretrievably thrown away 
upon a trivial adventure. It may alſo be worth re- 
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marking, that the moſt virtuous man that lives, is 
probably guilty of ſome acts of inſincerity in every 
day of his life. Though therefore he ought to be 
careful not lightly to add to the catalogue, yet ſurely 
there is ſomething extremely contrary to reaſon in 
finding the fame man deviating from a general rule 
of conduct for the moſt trifling and contemptible 
motives, and immediately after repelling an addi- 
tional deviation at the expence of his life. As to 
the argument drawn from the uncertainty of the 
threatened conſequences, it muſt be remembered 
that ſome degree of this uncertainty adheres to all 
human afairs; and that all calculation of conſe- 
quences, or in other words all virtue, depends upon 
our adopting the greater probability and rejecting 
the leſs. 

No doubt confiderable ſacrifices (not only of the 
imbecility of our character, which ought in all in- 
ſtances to be ſacrificed without mercy, but) of the 
real advantages of life, ought to be made, for the 
ſake of preſerving with ovriclves and others a confi- 
dence in our veracity, He who, being ſentenced 
by a court of judicature for ſome action that he 
eſteems laudable, is offered the remiſtion of his 
ſentence provided he will recant his virtue, ought 
probably in every imaginable caſe to reſiſt the pro- 
poſal. Much ſeems to depend upon the formality 
and notoriety of the action. It may probably be 
wrong to be minutely ſcrupulous with a drunken 


bigot in a corner, who ſhould require oſ me an aſſent 
to 
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to his creed with a piſtol at my breaſt; and right 
peremptorily to refuſe all terms of quliication, 
when ſolemnly propoſed by a court of judicature in 
the face of a nation, 

If there be caſes whcre I ought not to ſcruple to 
violate the truth ſince the alternative conſis in my 
certain deſtruction, it is at lealt as much incumbent 
on me when the li: of my neighbour is at ſtake. In- 
deed, the moment any exception is admitted to the 
general principle of unreſerved ſincerity, it becomes 
obviouſly impoſſible to fix the nature ot all the ex- 
ceptions, The rule reſpecting them muſt be, that, 
wherever a great and manifeſt evil ariſes from diſcloſ- 
ing the truth, and that evil appears to be greater than 
the evil to arile from violating 1n tlits inſtance the 
general barrier of human confidence and virtue, there 
the obligation of ſincerity is ſuſpended. 

Nor is it a valid objection to ſay, © that by ſuch a 
rule we are making every man a judge in his own 
caſe.” In the courts of morality it cannot be other- 
wiſe ; a pure and juſt ſyſtem of thinking admits not 
of the exiſtence of any infallible judge to whom we 
can appeal. It might indecd be farther objected, 
«© that by this rule men will be called upon to judge 
in the moment of paſſion and partiality, inſtead of 
being referred to the paſt deciſions of their cooler 
reaſon.” But this alſo is an inconvenience inſepa- 
table from human affairs. We muſt and ought to 
keep ourſelves open to the laſt moment to the influ- 
ence of ſuch conſiderations as may appear worthy to 
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influence us. To teach men that they muſt not 
truſt their own underſtandings, 1s not the beſt ſcheme 
for rendering them virtuous and conſiſtent, On 
the contrary, to inure them to conſult their under- 
ſtanding, is the way to render it worthy of becom- 
ing their director and guide, 

Nothing which has been alleged under this head 
of exceptions, produces the ſmalleit alteration in 
what was offered under the general diſcuſſion. All the 
advantages, the ſublime and illuſtrious effects, which 
attend upon an ingenuous conduct, remain unim- 
peached. Sincerity, a generous and intrepid frank- 
neſs, will ſtill be found to occupy perhaps the firſt 
place in the catalogue of human virtues. This is the 
temper that ought to pervade the whoſe courſe of 
our reflections and actions. It ſhould be acted upon 
every day, and confirmed in us every night. There 
is nothing which we ought to reject with more un- 
alterable firmneſs than an action that by its conſe- 
quences reduces us to the neceſſity of duplicity and 
concealment. No man can be eminently either re- 
ſpectable, or amiable, or uſeful, who is not diſtin- 
guiſhed for the frankneſs and candour of his man- 
ners. This is the grand faſcination by which we 
lay hold of the hearts of our neighbours, conciliate 
their attention, and render virtue an irreſiſtible ob- 
ject of imitation. He that is not conſpicuouſly ſin- 
cere, either very little partakes of the paſſion of doing 
good, or is pitiably ignorant of the means by which 
the objects of true benevolence are to be effected. 
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Its impropriety argued. —Pretended neceſſity of this prac- 
tice, 1. to preſerve us from intruſton—2. to free us 
from diſagreeable acquaintance. | 


HIS principle reſpecting the obſervation of 
truth in the common intercourſes of life, can- 
not perhaps be better illuſtrated than from the 


familiar and trivial caſe, as it is commonly ſuppoſed, 


of a maſter directing his ſervant to ſay he 1s not at 
home. No queſtion of morality can be foreign to 
the ſcience of politics; nor will thoſe few pages of 
the preſent work be found perhaps the leaſt valua- 
ble, which here and in other places * are dedicated 
to the refutation of thoſe errors in private indivi- 
duals, that by their extenſive ſway have perverted 
the foundation of moral and political juſtice. Not 
to mention that ſuch ſpeculations may afford an 
amuſement and relief, in the midſt of diſcuſſions of a 
more comprehenſive and abſtracted character. 

Let us then, according to the well known axiom 
of morality, put ourſelves in the place of the man 
upon whom is impoſed this ungracious taſk, Ts 


* Vide Appendices to Book II, Chap. II. 
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OF THE MODE OF EXCLUDING VISITORS. 


there any of us that would be contented to perform 
it in perlon, and to ſay that our father or our bro- 


ther was not at home, when they were really in the 


houſe ? Should we not feel ourſelves contaminated 
with the plebeian lic? Can we then be juſtified in 
requiring that from another, which we ſhould ſhrink 
from as an act of diſhonour in ourſelves ? 

Whatever ſophiſtry we may employ to excuſe 
our proceeding, certain it is that the ſervant under- 
ſtands the leſſon we teach him to be a lie. It is ac- 
companied by all the retinue of falſhood. Before 
it can be ſkilfully practiſed, he muſt be no mean 
proficient in hypocriſy. By the eaſy 1mpudence 
with which it is uttered, he beſt anſwers the purpoſe 
of his maſter, or in other words the purpoſe of de- 
ceit. By the fame means he ſtifles the upbraidings 
of his own mind, and conceals the ſhame impoſed 
on him. Before this can be ſufficiently done, he 
mult have dilcarded all frankneſs of ſpeech, and all 
ingenuouſnets of countenance. When he has learned 
this degenerate leſſon in one inſtance, who will un- 
dertake that it ſhall produce no unfavourable effects 
upon his general conduct ? 

But it is ſaid, © This lie is neceſſary, and the in- 
tercourſe of human ſociety cannot be carried on 
without it. My friend may viſit me at a time when 
it would be exceedingly inconvenient to me to lee 
him; and this practice affords a fortunate alterna- 
tive, between my ſubmitting to have all my occu- 


pations at the mercy of any accidental viſitor on the 
one 
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one hand, and my offending him with a rude denial POOR M. 

on the other.” NB EW” 
But let us aſk from what cauſe it is that truth 11“ 

upon the ſimpleſt occaſion ſhould be ſo offenſive to 

our delicacy, and that falſhood ſhould be requiſite 

to ſooth us? He muſt in reality be the weakett of 

mankind who ſhould conceive umbrage at a plain 

anſwer in this caſe, when he was informed of the 

moral conſiderations that induced me to employ it. 

In fact we are conſcious of caprice in our mode of 

deciding reſpecting our viſitors, and are willing to 

ſhelter our folly under this fort of irreſponſibility. 

Would it be worthy of regret, if we compelled our- 

{clves to part with this refuge for our imbecility, and 

to do nothing which we were aſhamed to be known 


to do? 


A farther argument which has been urged in favour „ tofiee U 
of this diſingenuous practice, is that © there is no Serbe 
other way by which we can free ourſelves from diſ- . 
agreeable acquaintance.” Thus it is one of the 
perpetual effects of poliſhed ſociety, to periuade us 
that we are incapable of doing the molt trivial 
oftices for ourſelves. It would be as reaſonable to 
tell me, © that it is a matter of indiſpenſible ne- 
ceſiity to have a valet to put on my ſtockings.” If 
there be in the lift of our acquaintance any perſon 
whom we particularly diflike, it uſually happens that 
it is for ſome moral fault that we perceive or think 
we perceive in him. Why ſhould he be kept in ig- 
norance of our opinion reſpecting him, and prevented 
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from the opportunity eit of amendment or vindi- 
cation? If he be too wiic - too fooliſh, too virty- 


Apper4ix; ous or too vicious for us, w'1y hould he not be inge. 


nuouſly told of his miſtake 1: intended kindnet; 
to us, rather than ſuffe red to firic. Hut by ſix months 
enquiry from our ſervants? It we practiſed no 


deceit, if we aſſumed no atom of cordiality and 


eſteem we did not fect, we ſhoull be little peſtered 
with theſe buzzing intruders, But one ſpecies of 
falſhood involves us in another; and he, that plead: 
for theſe lying anſwers to our viſitors, in reality pleads 
the cauſe of a cowardice, that dares not deny to vice 
the diſtinction and kindneſs that are excluſively dic 
to virtue, 


CIIAP. 
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gecond part of the preſent book. Definition of neceſſity. 
y ſuppoſed to exiſt in the operations of the mate- 
rial untverſe.—The caſe of the operations of mind is 
parallel. Indications of neceſſity—in bhiſtory —in 
our julgments of charafter—in our ſchemes of po- 
li —in our ideas of moral diſcipline —Objeftion 
from the fallibility of our expectations in human con- 
duct. — Anfwer,—Origin and univerſality of the ſen- 
timent of free will. — Ihe ſentiment of neceſſity alſo 
uni vetſal.— Ihe truth of this ſentiment argued from 
the nature of volition. [Hypotheſis of free will ex- 
emined,— Self-determination. — Indifference. —The 
will not a diſtin faculty. Free will diſadvan- 
tageous to ils poſſeſſor.— Of no ſervice to morality. 


HUS we have engaged in the diſcuſſion of 
various topics, reſpecting the mode in which 
Improvement may molt fuccelsfully be introduced 
into the inſtitutions of ſociety. We have ſeen un- 
der the heads of reſiſtance, revolution, aflociations 
and tyrannicide, that nothing 1s more to be depre- 
cated than violence and a headlong zeal, that every 
thing may be truſted to the tranquil and whol- 
ſome 
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ſome progreſs of knowledge, and that the office of 
the enlightened friend of political juſtice for the 
moſt part conſiſts in this only, a vigilant and per. 
petual endeavour to aſſiſt the progreſs. We have 
traced the effects which are to be produced by the 
cultivation of truth and the practice of ſincerity, 
It remains to turn our attention to the other branch 
of the ſubject propoſed to be inveſtigated in the 
preſent book; the mode in which, from the ſtruc- 
ture of the human mind, opinion is found to ope- 
rate in modify ing the conduct of individuals. 
Some progreſs was made in the examination of 
this point in an earlier diviſion of the preſent 
work . An attentive enquirer will readily pet 
ceive, that no inveſtigation can be more material, 
to ſuch as would engage in a careful development 
of the principles of political juſtice. It cannot 
therefore be unproductive of benefit, that we 
ſhould here trace into their remoter ramifications 
the principles which were then delivered ; as well 
as turn our attention to certain other conſiderations 
connected with the ſame topic, which we have not 
hitherto had occaſion to diſcuſs. Of the many 
controverſies which have been excited relative to 
the operation of opinion, none are of more im- 
portance than the queſtion reſpecting free will and 
neceſſity, and the queſtion reſpecting ſelf- love and 
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bencvolence. 
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benevolence. Theſe will occupy a principal por- 
tion of the enquiry “. 

We will firſt endeavour to eſtabliſh the propo- 
ftion that all the actions of men are neceſſary. It 
was impoſſible that this principle ſhould not, in an 
indirect manner, be frequently anticipated in the 
preceding parts of this work, But it will be tound 
ſtrongly entitled to a ſeparate conſideration. The 
doctrine of moral neceſſity includes in it conſe- 
quences of the higheſt moment, and leads to a 
more bold and comprehenſive view of man in ſo- 
ciety, than can poſſibly be entertained by him who 
his embraced the oppoſite opinion. 

To the right underſtanding of any arguments 
that may be adduced under this head it is requi- 
fite, that we ſhould have a clear idea of the mean- 
ing of the term neceflity. He who affirms that 
all actions are neceſſary, means, that if we form a 
juſt and complete view of all the circumſtances in 
which a living or intelligent being is placed, we 
ſhall find that he could not in any moment of his 
exiſtence have acted otherwiſe than he has acted, 
According to this aſſertion there is in the tranſac- 
tions of mind nothing looſe, precarious and uncer- 
tain. Upon this queſtion the advocate of liberty 
in the philoſophical ſenſe, muſt join ittuc, He 

The reader, who is indiſpoſed to abſtruſe ſpeculations, will 
ind the other members of the treatiſe ſufficiently connected, 


vithout an expreſs reference to the remaining part of tc pretent 
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muſt, if he mean any thing, deny this certaint; 
of conjunction between moral antecedents and con. 
ſequents. Where all is conſtant and invariable, 
and the events that ariſe uniformly flow from the 
circumſtances in which they originate, there can 
be no liberty, 

It is generally acknowledged that in the event 
of the material univerſe every thing is ſubjected 
to this neceſſity. The tendency of inveſtigation 
and enquiry relatively to this topic of human 
ſcience has been, more effectually to exclude 
chance, as our improvements extended, Let us 
conſider what is the {pecies of evidence that has 
ſatisfied philoſophers upon this point, Their only 
ſolid ground of reaſoning has been from experi 
ence. The argument which has induced man- 
kind to conceive the univerſe as governed by cer- 
tain laws, and to entertain the idea of neceſſary 
connection between ſucceſive events, has been an 
obſerved ſimilarity in the order of ſucceſſion. 1; 
when we had once remarked two events {ucceed- 
ing each other, we had never had occaſion to let 
that individual ſuccefſion repeated; if we ſa in- 
numerable events in perpetual progreſſion without 
any apparent order, ſo that all our obſervation 
would not cnable us, when we bcheld one, to pro- 
nounce that another of ſuch a particular clas 
might be expected to follow; we ſhould nevc! 
have conceived the exiſtence of neceſſary connec: 
tion, or have had an idea correſponding to th! 
term cauſc. Fence 
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nt7 Hence it follows that all that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, BOOK IV. 
on- we know of the material univerle is this ſucceſſion II. 
le, of events. Uniform ſucceſiion irreſiſtibly forces up- * 
the on the mind the idea of abſtract connection. When 
can we ſee the ſun conſtantly rife in the morning and 

ſet at night, and have had occaſion to oblerve this 
Ns phenomenon invariably taking place through the 
ted whole period of our exiſtence, we cannot avoid be- 
10 lieving that there is ſome cauſe producing this uni- 
nan formity of event. But the principle or virtue by which 
ode one event is conjoined to another we never ſce. 

Us Let us take lome familiar uhihrations of this | 
has truth. Can it be imagined that any man by the . 
nly inſpection and analyts of guapowier would have 4 
er been enabled, previoutly to experience, i predict its ? 
an- exploſion? Would he previouſly to e::per ience have 
er- heen enabled to predict, that one piece of marblg N 
ry MW. having a flat and poliſhed {ſurface might with fa- 4 
an cility be protruded along another in a horizontal, 1 
If but would with confiderable pertinacity reſiſt ſepa- | 
ed- ration in a perpendicular direction? The fimpleit : 
lee phenomena, of the molt hourly occurrence, were 8 
in. originally placed at an equal diſtance from human 4 
out ſagacity. 1 
100 There 1s a certain degree of obſcurity incident to a 
ro- this ſubject ariſing from the following circumſtance. ! 
lais All human knowledge 1s the reſult of perception, 'N 
ver We know nothing of any ſubſtance but by?ex- 4 
ec· perience. If it produced no effects, it wouid be i 
the no ſubject of human intelligence. We collect a , 1 
nce number * 
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ceived uniformity, reduced them into claſſes, form 
a general idea annexed to the ſubject that produces 
them, It muſt be admitted, that a definition of 
any ſubſtance, that is, any thing that deſerves to 
be called knowledge reſpecting it, will enable us 
to predict ſome of its future poſſible effects, and 
that for this plain reaſon, that definition is predic- 
tion under another name. But, though, when we 
have gained the idea of impenetrability as a gene- 
ral phenomenon of matter, we can predict ſome 
of its effects, there are others which we cannot 
predict: : or in other words, we know none of its 
effects but ſuch as we have actually remarked, add. 
ed to an expectation that ſimilar events will ariſe 
under ſimilar circumſtances, proportioned to the 
conſtancy with which they have been obſerved to 
take place in our paſt experience. Finding, as we 
do by repeated expcriments, that material ſub- 
ſtances have the property of reſiſtance, and that 
one ſubſtance in a ſtate of reſt, when impelled by 
another, paſſes into a ſtate of motion, we are ſtill 
in want of more particular obſervation to enable 
us to predict the ſpecific effects that will follow 
from this impulſe in each of the bodies. Enquire 
of a man who knows nothing more of matter than 
its general property of 1mpenetrability, what will 
be the reſult of one ball of matter impinging upon 
another, and you will ſoon find how little this ge— 
neral property can inform him of the particular laws 
0! 
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of motion, We ſuppoſe him to know that it will BOOK IV. 


communicate motion to the ſecond ball. But what 
quantity of motion will it communicate? What ef- 
fects will the impulſe produce upon the impelling 
ball? Will it continue to move in the ſame direction? 
Will it recoil in the oppoſite direction? Will it fly 
off obliquely, or will it ſubſide into a ſtate of reſt? 
All theſe events will appear equally probable to 
him whom a ſeries of obſervations upon the paſt, 
has not inſtructed as to what he is to expect from 
the future. 

From theſe remarks we may ſufficiently collect 
what is the ſpecies of knowledge we poſſeſs reſpect- 
ing the laws of the material univerſe. No expe- 
riments we are able to make, no reaſonings we are 
able to deduce, can ever inſtruct us in the princi- 
ple of cauſation, or ſhow us for what reaſon it is 
that one event has, in every inſtance in which it 
has been known to occur, been the precurſor of 
another event of a given deſcription. Yet we rea- 
ſonably believe that theſe events are bound toge- 
ther by a perfect neceſſity, and exclude from our 
ideas of matter and motion the uppoſition of 
chance or an uncauſed event. Ailuciation of ideas 
obliges us, after having ſeen tuo events perpetu- 
ally conjoined, to pals, as ſoon as one of them oCc- 
curs, to the recollection of the other: and, in caſes 
where this tranſition never miſleads us, but the 
teal ſucceſſion is always found to be an exact copy 
of the future event, it is impoſſible that this ſpecies 
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of foreſight ſhould not be converted into a general 
foundation of realoning. We cannot take a ſingle 
ſtep upon this ſubject, which does not partake of 
the {pecies of operation we denominate abſtrac— 
tion. Till we have been Jed to confider the riting 
of the fun to-morrow as an incident of the ſame 
ſpecies as its rifing to-day, we cannot deduce from 
it ſimilar conſequences. lr is the buſineſs of ſci— 
ence to carry this taſk of generaliſation to its far- 
theſt extent, and to reduce the diverſiſied events 
of che univerle to a ſmall number of original prin- 
Ciples, 

Let us proceed to apply theſe reaſonings con- 
cerning matter to the illuſtration of the theory of 
mind, Is it poſſible in this latter theory, as in the 
former ſubject, to diſcover any general principles? 
Can intellect be made a topic of ſcience? Are we 
able to reduce the multiplied phenomena of mind 


to any certain ſtandard of reaſoning ? If the affir— 


mati ve of theſe queſtions be conceded, the inevi- 
table conſequence appears to be, that mind, as 
well as matter, exhibits a conſtant conjunction of 
events, and affords a reaſonable preſumption tv 
the neceſlary connection of thoſe events. It is of 
no importance that we cannot fee the ground of 
that connection, or imagine how propoſitions and 
reaſoning, when preſented to the mind of a perci— 
pient being, are able by neceſſary conſequence 
to generate volition and animal motion ; for, it 
there be any truth in the above reaſonings, we are 

4 - equaliy 
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equally incapable of perceiving the ground of con- 
nection between any two events in the material 


univerſe, the common and received opinion that 


we do perceive ſuch ground of connection being 

in reality nothing more than a vulgar prejudice. 
That mind is a topic of ſcience may be argued 
from all thoſe branches of literature and enquiry 
which have mind for their ſubject. What ſpecies 
of amuſement or infraction would hiſtory afford 
us, if there were no ground of inference from moral 
cauſes to effects, it certain temptations and jn{u-e- 
ments did not in ali ages and climates produce a 
certain ſeries of actions, if we were unable to trace 
connection and a principle of unity in men's tem- 
pers, propenſities and tranſactions? The amuſement 
would be inferior to that which we derive from the 
peruſal of a chronological table, where events have 
no order but that of time; fince, however the 
chronologiſt may neglect to mark the internal con- 
neftion between ſuccelſive tranſactions, the mind 
of the reader is buſied in ſupplying that connec- 
tion from memory or imagination: bur the very 
idea of ſuch connection would never have ſuageſt- 
ed itſelf, if we had never found the ſource of that 
idea in experience. The in!truction ariting from 
the peruſal of hiſtory would be abfviuicly none; 
fince inſtruction implies in its very nature the ciaſl- 
ing and generaliſing of objects. But, upon che 
ſuppoſition on which we are arguing, all objects 
would be unconnected and disjunct, without the 
B b 2 poſſibility 
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-——* poſſibility of affording any grounds of reaſoning or 
vil. principles of ſcience. | 
| The idea correſpondent to the term character 


in our judg- 


ments of Inevitably includes in it the aſſumption of necel- 
ſary connection. The character of any man is the 
reſult of a long ſeries of impreſſions communicated 
to his mind, and modifying it in a certain manner, 
ſo as to enable us, a number of theſe modifications 
and impreſſions being given, to predict his con- 
duct. Hence ariſe his temper and habits, reſpect- 
ing which we reaſonably conclude, that they will 
not be abruptly ſuperſeded and reverſed ; and 
that, if they ever be reverſed, it will not be acci- 
dentally, but in conſequence of ſome ſtrong reaſon 
perſuading, or ſome extraordinary event modifying 
his mind. If there were not this original and 
eſſential connection between motives and actions, 
and, which forms one particular branch of this 
principle, between men's paſt and future actions, 
there could be no ſuch thing as character, or as 2 
ground of inference enabling us to predict wha: 
men would be from what they have been. 


in our From the ſame idea of neceſſary connection 
ſche mes of . . . 
policy: Ariſe all the ſchemes of policy, in conſequence of 


| which men propoſe to themſelves by a certain plan 
ki 0 of conduct to prevail upon others to become the 
A tools and inſtruments of their purpoſes. All the 
arts of courtſhip and flattery, of playing upon 
3 men's hopes and fears, proceed upon the ſuppoſi— 
tion that mind is ſubject to certain laws, and that, 
I provided 
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provided we be ſkilful and aſſiduous enough in ap- 


plying the cauſe, the effect will inevitably follow. 

Laſtly, the idea of moral diſcipline proceeds 
entirely upon this principle, If I carefully per- 
ſuade, exhort, and exhibit motives to another, it 
is becauſe I believe that motives have a tendency 
to influence his conduct. If I reward or puniſh 
him, either with a view to his own improvement 
or as an example to others, it is becauſe I have 
been led to believe that rewards and puniſhments 
are calculated in their own nature to affect the ſen- 
timents and practices of mankind. | 

There is but one conceivable objection againſt 
the inference from theſe premiſes to the neceſſity 
of human actions. It may be alleged, that though 
there is a real connection between motives and 
actions, yet this connection may not amount to a 
certainty, and of conſequence the mind ſtill retains 
an inherent activity by which it can at pleaſure 
diſſolve this connection. Thus for example, when 
I addreſs argument and perſuaſion to my neigh- 
bour to induce him to adopt a certain ſpecies of 
conduct, I do it not with a certain expectation of 
ſucceſs, and am not utterly diſappointed if my ef- 
forts fail of their effect. I make a reſerve for a 
certain faculty of liberty he is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs, 
which may at laſt counteract the beſt digeſted pro- 
jects,” 

But in this objection there is nothing peculiar 
to the caſe of mind. It is juſt ſo in matter. I ſee 
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a part only of the premiſes, and therefore can pro- 
nounce only with uncertainty upon the conclu- 
fm. A philoſophical experiment, which has ſuc- 
ceeded a hund ed times, may altogether fail in the 
next trial, But what does the philoſopher con- 


clude from this? Not that there is a liberty of 


choice in his retort and his materials, by which 
they baffle the beſt formed expectations. Not that 
the connect ion between effects and cauſes is imper- 
fect, and chat part of the eflect happens with- 
out a cauſe. But that there was ſome other cauſe 
concerned, whole operation he did not perceive, 
but which a freſh inveſtigation will probably lay 
open to him. When the ſcience of the material 
univerſe was in its infancy, men were ſufficiently 
prompt to refer events to accident and chance 
but the fa: ther they have extended their enquiries 
and obſervation, the more reaſon they have found 
to conclude that every thing takes place accord- 
ing to neceſſary and unive ſal laws. 

The caſe is exactly parallel with reſpect to mind. 
The politician and the philoſopher, however they 


may ſpeculatively entertain the opinion of free 


will, never think of introducing it into their ſcheme 
of accounting for events. If an incident turn out 
otherwiſe than they expected, they take it for 
granted. that there was {ome unobſerved bias, ſome 
habit of thinking, ſome prejudice of education, 
forae ſingular aflociation of ideas, that diſappoint— 
ed their prediction; and, if they be of an active 
and 
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and enterpriſing temper, they return, like the na- 
tural philoſopher, to ſearch out the ſecret ſpring 
of this unlooked for event, 

The refle&ions into which we have entered up- 
on the doctrine of cauſes, not only afford us a fim- 
ple and impreſſive argument in favour of the doc- 
trine of neceſſity, but ſuggeſt a very obvious rea- 
fon why the doctrine oppoſite to this has been in 
a certain degree the general opinion of mankind, 
It has appeared thai the idea of neceilary connec- 
tion between events of any fort is the ieflon of ex- 
perience, and the vulgar never arrive at the uni- 
verſal application of this principle even to the 
phenomena of the material univerſe. In the eaſi- 
eſt and moſt familiar inſtances, ſuch as the impin— 
ging of one ball ot matter upon another and its 
conſequences, they willingly admit the interference 
of char ce, or an event uncauſed. In this inſtance 
however, as both the impulſe and its effetts are 
ſuhjects of obſervation to the ſenſes, they readily 
imagine that they perceive the abtolute principle 
which cauſes motion to be communicated from 
the firit ball to the ſecond. Now the very ſame 
. prejudice and precipitate concluſion, which induce 
them to believe that they diſcover the principle of 
motion in objects of tenſe, at in an oppoſite direc- 
tion with reſpect to ſuch objects as cannot be ſub- 
jected to the examination of ſenſe. The manner 
in which an idea or propontion ſuggeſted to the 
mind of a percipient being produces animal mo- 
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clude that there is no neceſſary connection be- 
tween theſe events. 
But, if the vulgar will univerſally be found to 

be the advocates of free will, they are not leſs 
ſtrongly, however inconſiſtently, impreſſed with 
the belief of the doArine of neceſſity, It is a well 
known and a jult obſervation, that, were it not for 
the exiſtence of general laws to which the events of 
the material univerſe always conform, man could 
never have been either a reaſoning or a moral 
being. The moſt confiderable actions of our lives 
are directed by foreſight. It is becauſe he fore- 
ſees the regular ſucceſlion of the ſeaſons, that the 
farmer ſows his field, and after the expiration of a 
certain term expects a crop. There would be no 
kindneſs in my adminiſtering food to the hungry, 
and no injuſlice in my thruſting a drawn ſword 
againſt the bolom of my friend, if it were not the 
eſtabliſhed quality of food to nouriſh, and of a 
ſword to wound. 
But the regularity of events in the material uni- 
verſe will not of itſelf afford a ſufficient foundation 
of morality and prudence. The voluntary con- 
duct of our neighbours enters for a ſhare, into 
almoſt all thoſe calculations upon which our plans 
and determinations are founded. If voluntary con- 
duct, as well as material impulſe, were not ſub- 
jetted to general law:, included in the ſyſtem of 


cauſe and effect, and a legitimate topic of predic- 
tion 
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tion and foreſight, the certainty of events in the 
material univerſe would be productive of little be- 
nefit, But in reality the mind paſſes from one of 
theſe topics of ſpeculation to the other, without 
accurately diſtributing them into claſſes, or ima- 
gining that there is any difference in the certainty 
with which they are attended. Hence it appears 
that the moſt uninſtructed peaſant or artiſan is 
practically a necetlarian. The farmer calculates 
as ſecurely upon the inclination of mankind to buy 
his corn when it is brought into che market, as up- 
on the tendency of the ſeaſons to ripen it. The 
labourer no more ſuſpects that his employer will 
alter his mind and not pay him his daily wages, 
than he ſuſpe is that his tools will refuſe to perform 
thoſe functions to-day, in which they were yeſter- 
day employed wich ſucceſs *. 
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Another argument in favour of the do“ rine of Thetruthof 


neceſſity, not leſs clear and irreſiſtible than that 
from the conſideration of cauſe and effect, will 
ariſe from a reference to the nature of voluntary 
action. The motions of the animal ſyſtem diſtri- 
bute themſelves into two great claſſes, voluntary 
and involuntary. Voluntary action,“ as we for- 
merly obſerved , © is, where the event is ſoreſeen 


* The reader will ſind the ſubſtance of the above arguments 
in a more diſſuſve form, in Hume's Enquiry concerning Human 


Underſtanding, being the third part of his Eſiays. 


+ Book I, Chap. V, p. 57. 
previouſly 
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BOOK IV. previouſly to its occurrence, and the idea of certain 

vit. conſequences to reſult is the occaſion or caule to 
which the action is indebred for its exiſtence.” 

Here then the advocates of intellectual liberty 

have a clear dilemma propoſed to their choice, 

They mult aſcribe this freedom, this 1mpericct 

connection of effects and cauſes, either to our vo- 

luntary or our involuntary actions. They have al- 


ready made their determination. They are aware 
that to aſctibe freedom to that which is involun- 
tary, even if the atlumpuon could be maintained, 
would be altogether foreign to the great ſubjects 
of moral, theolog cal or political enquiry. Man 
would not be in any degree more an agent or an 


accountable being, though it could be proved 
that all his involuntary motions ſprung up in a 
fortuitous and capricious manner. 
But on the other hand to aſcribe freedom to our 
voluntary ackions is an expreſs contradiction in 
terms. No motion is voluntary any farther than 
it is accompanied with intention and deſign, and 
flous from the apprehenſion of an end to be ac- 
compliſhed. So far as it flows in any degree from 
another ſource, it is involuntary, The new-born 
infant foreſees nothing, therefore all his motions 
are involuntary. A perſon arrived at maturity 
takes an extenſive ſurvey of the conſequences of 


al——— CM - - - 


| his actions, therefore he is eminently a voluntary 
and rational being, If any part of my conduct 
be deſtitute of all foreſight of the effects to reſult, 
| who 
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who is there that aſcribes to it depravity and vice? BOOKITV. 
Xerxes acted juſt as ſoberly as ſuch a reaſoner, when. VII. 
he cauſed his attendants to inflict a thouſand laſhes 
on the waves of the Helleſpont. 

The truth of the doctrine of neceſiity will be ſtill Hypotheſis 
more evident, if we conſider the abſurdity of tlie — 
oppoſite hypotheſis. One of its principal ingre- selgdeter- 
dients is ſelf. determination. Liberty, in an imper- den. 
fe& and popular ſenſe, is aſcribed to the motions of 
the animal ſyſtem, when they reſult from the ore- 
ſight and deliberation of the intellect, and not from 
external compulſion. It is in this ſenſe that the 
word is commonly uſed in moral and political rea- 
ſoning. Philoſphical rraſoners therciore, who 
have deſired to vindicate the property of freedom, 
not only to our external motions, but to the acts of 
the mind, have been obliged to repeat this proceſs. 

Our external actions are then faid to be free, when 
they truly reſult from the determination of the 
mind. If our volitions, or internal acts be alſo free, 
they muſt in like manner reſult from the determi- 
nation of the mind, or, in other words, © the mind 
in adoptiag them” muſt be © ſeli-determined.” 
Now nothing can be more evitent than that that 
in which the mind exerciles its freedom, mult be 
an act of the mind. Liberty therefore according to 
this hypotheſis conſiſts in this, that every choice 
we make has been choſen by us, and every act of 
the mind been preceded and produced by an act of +» 
the mind. This is ſo true, that in reality the ulti- 
mate 
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mate act is not ſtyled free from any quality of its 
own, but becauſe the mind in adopting it was {elf- 
determined, that is, becauſe it was preceded by 
another act. The ultimate act reſulted completely 
from the determination that was its precurſor. It 
was itſelf neceſſary ; and, if we would look for free- 
dom, it mult be in the preceding act. But in that 
preceding act alſo, if the mind were free, it was 
ſelf- determined, that is, this volition was choſen 
by a preceding volition, and by tlie ſame reaſoning 
this alſo by another antecedent to itſelf. All the 
acts, except the firſt, were neceſſary, and followed 
each other as inevitably as the links of a chain do, 
when the firſt link is drawn forward. But then 
neither was this firſt act free, unleſs the mind in 
adopting it were ſelf- determined, that is, unleſs this 
act were choſen by a preceding act. Trace back 
the chain as far as you pleaſe, every act at which 
you arrive is neceſſary, That act, which gives the 
character of freedom to the whole, can never be 
diſcovered; and, it it could, in its own nature in- 
cludes a contradiction, | 

Another idea which belongs to the hypotheſis of 
free will, is, that the mind is not neceſſarily inclined 
this way or that by the motives which are pre- 
ſented to it, by the clearneſs or obſcurity with which 
they are apprehended, or by the temper and cha- 
rater which preceding habits may have generated; 
but that by its inherent activity it is equally capable 
of proceeding either way, and paſſes to its deter- 
mination 
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mination from a previous ſtate of abſolute indiffer- 
ence. Now what ſort of activity is that which is 
equally inclined to all kinds of actions? Let us ſup- 
poſe a particle of matter endowed with an inherent 
propenſity to motion. This propenſity mult either 
be to move 1n one particular direction, and then it 
muſt for ever move in that direction unleſs counter- 
acted by ſome external impreſſion ; or it muſt have 


an equal tendency to all directions, and then the re- 


ſult muſt be a ſtate of perpetual reſt. 

The abſurdity of this conſequence is ſo evident, 
that the advocates of intellectual liberty have endea- 
voured to deſtroy its force by means of a diſtinction. 
« Motive,” it has been ſaid, © is indeed the occa- 
ſion, the fine qua non of volition, but it has no in- 
herent power to compel volition. Its influence de- 
pends upon the - free and unconſtrained ſurrender 
of the mind. Between oppoſite motives and con- 
ſiderations the mind can chooſe as it pleaſes, and 
by its determination can convert the motive which 
is weak and inſufficient in the compariſon into the 
ſirongeſt.” But this hypotheſis will be found ex- 
ceedingly inadequate to the purpoſe for which it is 
produced. Motives muſt either have a necefHary 
and irreſiſtible influence, or they can have none. 

For, firſt, it muſt be remembered, that the 
ground or reafon of any event, of whatever nature 
it be, muſt be contained among the circumſtances 
which precede that event. The mind is ſuppoſed 
to be in a ſtate of previous indifference, and chere- 

fore 
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fore cannot be, in itſelf conſidered, the ſource of 
the particular choice that is made. There is a 
motive on one fide and a motive on the other: and 
between thele lie the true ground and reaſon of pre- 
ference. But, wherever there 1s tendency to pre- 
ference, there may be degrees of tendency. If the 
degrees be equal, preference cannot follow: it is 
equivalent to the putting equal weights into the op- 
polite ſcales of a balance. If one of them have a 
oreater tendency to preference than the other, that 
which has the greateſt tendency muſt ultimately 
prevail. When two things are balanced againſt 
each other, ſo much amount may be conceived to 
be ſtruck off from each ſide as exiſts in che ſinaller 
ſum, and the overplus that belongs to the greater 
is all that truly enters into the confideration. 

Add to this, ſecondly, that, if motive have not 
a neceſſary influence, it is altogether ſuperfluous, 
The mind cannot firſt chooſe to be influenced by 
a motive, and afterwards ſubmit to its operation: 
for in that cale the preference would belong wholly 
to this previous volition, The determination would 
in reality be complete in the firſt inſtance ; and the 
motive, which came in afterwards, might be the 
pretext, bur cuuld not be the true ſource of the 
procecding “. 


* The argument from the impoſſibility of free will is treated 
with gieat force of rea [varig in Jouathan Edwards's Enquiry into 
tue Freedom of the Will, 
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Laſtly, it may be obſerved upon the hypotheſis 
of free will, that the whole ſyſtem is built upon a 
diſtinction where there is no difference, to wit, a 
diſtinction between the intellectual and active powers 
of the mind. A myſterious philoſophy taught men 
to ſuppoſe, that, when the underſtanding had per- 
ceived any object to be deſirable, there was need 
of ſome diſtinct power to put the body in motion. 
But reaſon finds no ground for this ſuppoſition; nor 
is it poſſible to conceive, that, in the caſe of an in- 
tellectual faculty placed in an aptly organiſed body, 
preference can exiſt, together with a conſciouſneſs, 
gained from experience, of our power to obtain the 
object preferred, without a certain motion of the 
animal frame being the neceſſary reſult. We need 
only attend to the obvious meaning of the terms in 
order to perceive that the will is merely, as it has 
been happily termed, “the laſt act of the under- 
ſtanding “, © one of the diſferent caſes of the aſſo- 
ciation of ideas f. What indeed is preference, 
but a perception of ſomething that really inheres 
or is ſuppoſed to inhere in the objects themſelves ? 
It is the judgment, true or crroncous, which the 
mind makes reſpecting ſuch things as are brought 
into compariſon with each other, This is indeed 
the ſame principle as was eftabliſhed upon a tormer 
occaſion, when we undertook to prove that the vo- 
luntary actions of men originate in their opinions F. 


* Clarke. + Hartley, Book I, Chap. V. 
But, 
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But, if this fact had been ſufficiently attended to, 
the freedom of the will would never have been 
gravely maintained by philoſophical writers; ſince 
no man ever imagined that we were free to feel 
or not to feel an impreſſion made upon our organs, 
and to believe or not to believe a propoſition de- 
monſtrated to our underſtanding. 

It muſt be unneceſſary to add any thing farther 
on this head, unleſs it be a momentary recollection 
of the ſort of benefit that freedom of the will would 
confer upon us, ſuppoſing it poſſible. Man being, 
as we have here found him to be, a creature, whoſe 
actions flow from the ſimpleſt principle, and who is 
governed by the apprehenſions of his underſtanding, 
nothing farther is requiſite but the improvement of his 
realoning faculty, to make him virtuous and happy. 
But did he poſſeſs a faculty independent of the un- 
derſtanding, and capable of reſiſting from mere ca- 
price the moſt powerſul arguments, the beſt edu- 
cation and the molt ſedulous inſtruction might be 
of no uſe to him. This freedom we ſhall eaſily 
perceive to be his banꝭ and his curie; and the only 


hope of laſting benefit to the ſpectes would be, by 


drawing cloter the connection between the external 
motions and the under.ianding, wholly to extirpate 
it. The virtuous man, in proportion to his un- 
provement, will be under the conſtant influence of 
fixed and invariable principles; and juch a being 
as ve conceive God to be, can never in any one 
inſtance have exerciſcd this liberty, that is, can 

never 
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never have acted in a fooliſh and tyrannical manner. BOOK iv. 
, 1 : CHAP. 
Freedom of the will is ablurdly repreſented as ne- vu. 
ceſſary to render the mind ſuſceptible of moral prin- = 
: : : : : of no {ervice 
ciples ; but in reality, fo far as we act with liberty, «© morality, 
ſo far as we are independent of motives, our conduct 
is as independent of morality as it is of reaſon, nor 
is it poſſible that we ſhould deſerve either praiſe or 
blame for a proceeding thus capricious and indiſci- 
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lelca it ſuggeſis to us of the uni verſe. — Iuffuence cn 
our mord ideas :— action virtue — exertion per- 
Suaſion — exyortation — ardour — complacence and 
averſion— puniſoment—repentance—praiſe and blame 
—intellettual tranquillity, —Lenguage of neceſſity 
recommended, 


an then the doctrine of moral 
neceſſity as ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, let us pro- 
cced to the conſequences that are to be dequce 
from it. This view of things preſents us with an 
idea of the univerſe as connected and cemented in 
all its parts, nothing in the boundleſs progreſs ot 
things being capable of happening otherwile than 
it has actually happened. In the life of every liu- 
man being there is a chain of cauſes, generated in 


the lapſe of .agts which preceded his birth, and 
going on in regular proceſſion through the whole 
period of his exiſtence, in conſequence of which it 
was impoſſible for him to act in any inſtance other - 
wile than he has acted. 

The contrary of this having been the conception 
of the maſs of mankind in all ages, and the ideas of 
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truded 
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truded themſclves, the eſtabliſhed language of mo- 
raliry has been univerſally tinctured with this error. 
It will therefore be of no trivial importance to en- 
quire how much of this language is founded in the 
truth of things, and how much of what 1s expreſſed 
by it 1s purcly imaginary, Accuracy of language 
is the indiſpenſible prerequiſite of ſound knowledge, 
and without attention to that fubje&t we can never 
alcertain the extent and importance of the conſe- 
quences of neceſſity. 

Firſt then it appears, that, in the emphatical and 
refined ſenſe in which the word has ſometimes been 
uſed, there is no ſuch thing as action. Man is in 
no caſe, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the beginner of any event 
or ſeries of events that takes place in the univerſe, 
but only the vehicle through which certain cauſes 
operate, which cauſes, it he were ſuppoſed not to 
exiſt, would ceaſe to operate. Action however, in 
its more ſimple and obvious ſenſe, is ſufficiently 
real, an exi'ts equally both in mind and in matter. 
When a ball upon a billiard-board is ſtruck by the 
mace, and afterwards impinges upon a ſccond ball, 
the ball which was firſt in motion 15 ſaid to act upon 
the ſecond, though it operate in the ſtricteſt con- 
formity to the impreſſion it received, and the motion 
it communicates be preciſely determined by the 
circumſtances of the cafe. Exactly ſimilar to this, 
upon the principles already explained, are the 
actions of the human mind. Mind is a real cauſe, 
an indiſpenſible link in the great chain of the uni- 

(e verſe; 
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verſe; but not, as has ſometimes been ſuppoſed, a 
cauſe of that paramount deſcription, as to ſuperſede 
all neceſſities, and be itſelf ſubject to no laws and 
methods of operation, Upon the hypotheſis of a 
God, 1t 15 not the choice, apprehenſion or judgment 
of that being, ſo properly as the truth which was 
the foundation of that judgment, that has been the 
ſource of all contingent and particular exiſtences. 
His exiſtence, if neceſſary, was neceſſary only as 
the ſenſorium of truth and the medium of its 
operation. 

Is this view of things incompatible with the ex- 
iſtence of virtue? 

If by virtue we underitand the operation of an 
intelligent being in the exerciſe of an optional 
power, ſo that under the ſame preciſe circumſtances 
it might or might not have taken place, undoubtedly 


it will annihilate it. 


But the doctrine of neceſſity does not overturn 
the nature of things. Tappineiſs and miſcry, wil- 
dom and error will ſtill be diſtinct from each other, 
and there will ſtill be a connection between them. 
Wherever there is diſtinction there is ground for 
preference and defire, or on the contrary for ne- 
glect and averſion. Happineſs and wiſdom will be 
objects worthy to be deſired, miſcry and error: 
worthy to be diſliked. If therefore by virtue we 
mean that principle which aſſerts the preference of 
the former over the latter, its reality will remain 
undiminiſhed by the doctrine of neceſtity. 

Virtue, 
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Virtue, if we would reafon accurately, ſhould 
perhaps be conſidered by us in the firſt inſtance 
objectively, rather than as modifying any particular 
beings *. Virtuous conduct, is conduct propoſing 
to itſelf a certain end; by its tendency to anſwer 
that end its value and purity are to be tried. Its 
purpoſe is the production of happineſs, and the ap- 
titude or inaptitude of particular beings in this re- 
ſpect, will decide their importance in the ſcale of 
exiſtence. This aptitude 15 uſually termed capacity 
or power. Now power in the ſenſe of the hypo- 
theſis of liberty is altogether chimerical. But power 
in the ſenſe in which it is ſometimes affirmed of 
inanimate ſubſtances, is equally true of thoſe which 
are animate. A candle ſtick has the power or ca- 
picity of retaining a candle in a perpendicular di- 
rection. A knife has a capacity of cutting. In the 
ſame manner a human being has a capacity of 
walking: though it may be no more true of him, 
than of the inanimate ſubſtance, that he has an 
option to exerciſe or not to exerciie that capacity. 
Again, there are different degrees as well as dif- 
icrent claſſes of capacity. One knite 1s better 
adapted for the purpoſes of cutting than another. 

There are two conſiderations relative to any 
pa: ticular being, that generate approbation, and this 
whether the being be poſſeſſed of conſciouſneſs or 
no. Theſe conſiderations are capacity and the 
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application of capacity, We approve of a ſharp 
knife rather than a blunt one, becauſe its capacity 
is greater. We approve of its being employed in 
carving food, rather than in maiming men or other 
animals, becauſe that application of its capacity is 
preferable. But all approbation or preference is 
relative to utility or general good. A Knife is as 
capable as a man of being employed in purpoſes of 
utility, and the one is no more free than the other 
as to its employment The mode in whici a 
knife is made ſubſervient to theſe purpoſes is by 
material impulſe. The mode in which a man 1s 
made ſubſervient is by inducement and perſuaſion. 
But both are equally the affair of neceſſity. The 
man differs ſrom the knife, as the iron candleſtick 
differs from the braſs one; he has one more way of 
being acted upon. This additional way in man is 
motive, in the candleſtick is magnetiſm. 

Virtue is a term which has been appropriated to 
deſcribe the effects produced by men under the 
influence of motives in promoting the general good: 
it deſcribes the application of ſentient and human. 
capacity, and not the application of capacity in in- 
animate ſubſtances. The word, thus explained, is 
to be confidered as rather ſimilar to grammatical 


diſtinction, than to real and philoſophical difference. 


Thus in Latin bens is good as affirmed of a man, 
boa is goed as affirmed of a woman. In the ſame 
manner we can as et fly conceive- of the capacity of 
an inanimate as of an animate ſubſtance being ap- 


plied 
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plied to the general good, and as accurately de- 


ſcribe the beſt poſſible application of the one as of 


the other. The end, that upon which the applica- 
tion depends for its value, 1s the ſame in both in- 
ſtances. But we ca the latter virtue and duty, and 
not the former. Theſe words may in a popular 
ſenle be conſidered as either maſculine or feminine, 


but never neuter. The exiſtence of virtue there- - 


fore, if by this term we mean the real and eternal 
difference between virtue and vice, the importance 
gf a virtuous character, and the approbation that is 
due to it, 15 not annihilated by the doctrine of ne- 
ceſſity, but rather illuſtrated and confirmed. 

But, if the doctrine of neceſſity do not annihilate 
virtue, it tends to introduce a great change into our 
ideas reſpecting it. According to this doctrine it 
will be abſurd for a man to ſay, „I will exert my- 
felt, „ will take care to remember, or even 
«© ] will do this.” All theſe expreſſions imply as 
if man were or could be {omething elle than what 
motives make him. Man is in reality a paſſive, 
and not an active being. In another fente however 
lie is ſuſñciently capable of exertion. The opera- 
tions of ts mind may be laborious, like thoſe of rhe 
wheel of a heavy machine in aicending a til, may 
even tend to wear out the ſubſtance of the ſhell 
deliieh it acts, without in the ſmalleſt degree im- 
Peacluing its Paſſive character. It we were con— 
ſtantle aware of this, our minds would not glow. lets 
wdearly with the love of truth, zuſtice, lappineſs 
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and mankind. We ſhould have a firmneſs and 
ſimplicity in our conduct, not waſting itſelf in fruit- 
leis ſtruggles and regrets, not hurried along with 
infantine impatience, but ſeeing actions with their 
conſequences, and calmly and unreſervedly given 
up to the influence of thoſe comprehenſive views 
which this doctrine inſpires. 

As to our conduct towards others in 1nitances 
where we were concerned to 1mprove and me- 
liorate their minds, we ſhould addreſs our repre- 
ſentations and remonſtrances to them with double 
confidence. The believer in free will can expoſtu- 
late with or correct his pupil with faint and uncer- 
tain hopes, conſcious that the cleareſt exhibition of 
truth is impotent, when brought into conteſt with 
the unhearing and indiſciplinable faculty of will; 
or in reality, if he were conſiſtent, ſecure that it could 
produce no effect. The neceſiarian on the con- 
trary employs real antecedents, and has a right to 
expect real effects. 

But, though he would repreſent, he would not 
exhort, for tliis is a term without a meaning. He 
would ſuggeſt motives to the mind, but he would 
not call upon it to comply, as it it had a power to 
comply or not to comply. His office would con- 
ſiſt of two parts, the exhibition of motives to the 
purſuit of a certain end, and the delineation of the 
caſieſt and mott effectual way of attaining that end. 

There is no better ſcheme for enabling us to per- 
ceive how tar any idea that has been connected 


N 
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with the hypotheſis of liberty has a real foundation, BOOK Iv. 


6 £5 3 CHAP, 
than to tranſlate the uſual mode of expreſſing it into VIII. 
DO 


the language of neceſſity. Suppoſe the idea of ex- 
hortation, {o tranſlated to ſtand thus: © To enable any 
arguments I may ſuggeſt to you to make a ſuitable 
impreſſion, it is neceſſary that they ſhould be fairly 
conſidered, I proceed therefore to evince to vou 
the importance of attention, knowing, that, it I 
can make this importance ſufficientiy maniteſt, at- 
tention will mevicably follow.“ I ſhould ſurcly be 
far bericr ommloyed in enforcing directly the tut! 
[ am Jelirous ts impreſs, than in having recourſe 
to this circuitous mode of treating attention as it it 
were a ſeparate faculty. Attention will in reality 
always be proporti>nate to our apprchenſion of 
the importance of the ſubjeX betore us. 

At firſt ſight it may appcar as if, tur moment I dor: 
was ſatisfied that exertion on my part was no better 
than a fiction, and that I was the paſſive inſtrument 
of cauſes exterior to myſelſ, I ſhould become in- 
different to the objects which had hickerto intereſted 
me the molt deeply, and loſe all that inflexible per- 
ſeverance, which ſeems inſcparahle from great un- 
dertakings. But this cannot be the true ſtate of 
the caſe. The more I reſign myſelf to the inſlu- 
ence of truth, the clearer will be my perception of 
it. The leſs I am interrupted by queſtions of li- 
berty ain! Caprice, of attention aud in lolence, the 
more uniform will be my conſtancy. Nothing 
could be more unreaſonable than that the fentiiuent 
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of neceſſity ſhould produce in me a ſpirit of neu- 


trality and indifference, The more certain 1s the 
connection between effects and cauſes, the more 
chearfulneſs ſhould I feel in yielding to painful and 
laborious employments. 

It is common for men impreſſed with the opinion 
of free will, to entertain reſentment, indignation 
and anger againſt thoſe who fall into the com- 
miſtion of vice. How much of theſe feclings i; 


zuit, and how much erroneous? 'T he difference be- 


tween virtue and vice will equally remain upon the 
oppoſite hypotheſis. Vice therefore muſt be an 
object of rejection and virtue of preference ; the 
one muſt be approved and the other diſapproved, 
But our diſapprobation of vice will be of the {ame 
nature as our diſapprobation of an infectious diſ- 
temper. 

One of the reaſons why we are accuſtomed to 
regard the murderer with more acute feelings of 
dliſpleaſure than the knife he employs, is that we 
find a more dangerous property, and greater caule 
for apprehenſion, in the one than in the other, 
The knife is only accidentally an object of terror, 
but againit the murderer we can never be enough 
upon our . In the ſame manner we regard 
the middle of a buly ſtreet with lefs complacency 
as a place for walking than the ſide, and the ridge 
of a houle with more averſion than either. Inde- 
pendently therefore of the idea of freedom, man- 
kind in gencral find in the enormouſly vicious 3 

ſuſticient 
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ſufficient motive of apprehenſion and diſpleafdre. nook iv. 


With tne addition of that idea it 1s no wonder that 
they ſhould be prompted to ſentiments of the moſt 
intemperate abhorrence. 

Thete ſentiments obviouſly lead to the prevailing 
conceptions on the ſubject of puniſhment. The 
docirine of neceſſity would teach us to claſs puniſh- 
ment in the liſt of the means we poſſeſs of influ- 
cncing the human mind, and may induce us to en- 
quire into its utility as an inſtrument for reforming 
error. The more the human mind can be ſhewn 
to be under the influence of motive, the more cer- 
tain it is that puniſhment will produce a great and 
- unequivocal effect. But the doctrine of neceſſity 
will teach us to look upon puniſhment with no 
complacence, and at all times to prefer the moſt 
direct means of encountering error, the develop- 
ment of truth. Whenever puniſhment 1s employed 
under this ſyſtem, it will be employed, not for any 
intrinſie recommendation it poſſeſſes, but only as 
it Mall appear to conduce to general utility. 

On the contrary it is uſually imagined, that, in- 
dependently of the ſuppoſed utility of puniſhment, 
there is proper deſert in the criminal, a certain 
itnels in the nature of things that renders pain the 
ſuitable concomitant of vice, It is therefore fre- 
quently ſaid, that it is not enough that a murderer 
ſhould be trantporte] to a deſert iſland, where there 
ſhould be no danger that is malignant propenſities 
fl. ould cver again have opportunity to act; but 

that 
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that it is alſo right the indignation of mankin{ 
againſt him ſhould expreſs itſelf in the infliction of 
ſome actual ignominy and pain. On the contrary, 
under the ſyſtem of neceſſity the terms, guil:, 
crime, deſert and accountableneſs, in the abſtrac: 
and general ſenſe in which they have ſometime: 
been applied, have no place. 

Correlative to the feelings of re{cntment, indig- 
nation and anger againſt the offences of others 
thoſe of repentance, contrition and ſorrow for c 
own. As long as we admit of an eſſential difference 
between virtue and vice, no doubt all erroneo. 
conduct whether of ourſelves or others will be re- 
garded with difapprobation. But it will in boch 
caſes be conſidered, under the ſyſtem oi neceſlity, 
as a link in the great chain of events which could 
not have been otherwiſe than it is. We ſhall there- 
fore no more be diſpoſed to repent of cur own 
faults, than of the faults of others. It will be pro- 
per to view them both as actions, injurious to te 
public good, and the repetition of Which is to b- 
deprecated. Amidſt our preſent imperteciions ! 
will perhaps be uſeful to recolle ct what is the erro: 
by which we are moſt ealtly ſeduced. But in pro- 
portion as our views extend, we ſhall find motives 
ſufficient to the practice of virtue, without a pardiel 
retroſpect to ourſelves, or a recollection ol our CWA 
propenſities and habits, 

In the ideas annexed to the words reſentment and 
repentance there is {ome mixture of true julgn 
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and a found conception of the nature of things. BOOK iv. 1 
p : 1 CHAP. 1 
There 15 perhaps ſtill more juſtice in the notions VIII. Ml, 
conveyed by praiſe and blame, though theſe alſo : 10 
have been vitiated and diſtorted by the hypotheſis . 
of liberty. When I ſpeak of a beautiful landſcape 1 i 
or an agrecable ſenſation, I employ the language of 4 


panegyric, I employ it ſtill more emphatically, 
when I ſpeak of a good action; becauſe I am con- 1 
ſcious that the panegyric to which it is juſtly en- | 
titled has a tendency to procure a repetition of ſuch | 


actions. So far as praiſe implies nothing more 
than this, it perſectly accords with the ſevereſt phi- 
loſophy. So far as it implies that the man could 
have abſtained from the virtuous action I applaud, 
it belongs only to the deluſive ſyſtem of liberty, 

A farther conſequence of the doctrine of neceſlity ;,na..4 
is its tendency to make us ſurvey all events with a e. 
tranquil and placid temper, and approve and dif- 
approve without impeachment to our lcli-poſieition, 
t is true, that events may be contingent as to any 
knowledge we poſſeſs reſpecting them, nowever 
certain they are in themſclyes. Thus the 1 
of liberty knows that his relation was either lot or 
ſaved in the great ſtorm that happe! ned two i | 
ago; he regards this event as paſt an- certaia, and 
et he does not fail to be anxious about it. But it is 
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but preſently he feels as if it were in the power of 
God or man to alter it, and his diſtreſs is renewed, 
All that is more than this is the impatience of 
curiofity ; but philoſophy and reaſon have an evi- 
dent tendency to prevent a uſeleſs curioſity from 
diſturbing our peace. He therefore who regard, 
all chings paſt, preſent and to come as links of an 
indiſſoluble chain, will, as often as he recollect:; 
this comprehenſive view, be ſuperior to the tur: 
of paſſion; and will reflect upon the moral concerns 
of mankind with the ſame clearneſs of perception, 
the ſame unalterable firmneſs of judgment, and the 
ſame tranquillity, as we are accuſtomed to do upon 
the truths of geometry, 

It would be of infinite importance to the cauſe 
of ſcience and virtue to expreis ourſelves upon all 
occaſions in the language of neceſſity. Ihe con- 
trary language is perpetually intruding, and ir 1; 
difficult to ſpeak two ſentences upon any topic con- 
nected with human action without it. The ex- 
preſſions of both hypotheſes are mixed in inc xtri 
cable confuſion, juſt as the belicf of both hypotheles, 
however incompatible, will be found to exiſt in all 
uninſtructed minds. The reformation of which I 
ſpeak would probably be found exceedingly prac- 
ticable in itlelt; though, ſuch is the ſubtlety of error, 
that we ſhoul.l at firit find ſeveral reviſals and much 
laborious ſtudy neceſſary betore it could be perfectly 
weeded out. I his mult be the author's apology tor 
not having attempted in the preſent work what he 


recommends to others. 
9 CHi4 5 
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OF THE MECHANISM OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


Nature of mechaniſin.— Ils claſſes, material and intel- 
leftual — Material foftem, or of vibrations. —The in- 
telleftual f\ v/femt moſt probable 
that thought <won!d otherwiſe be a ſuperfliiity—from 
the efiabliſhed principles of reaſoning from effects to 
eatth's, —ObjeFFions refuted. — Thoughts which pro- 


— from the confederation 


duce animal motian mar de 1. indeluntary— 
2. unattended With conſciouſneſs. — The mind cannot 
have more then one thought ot any one time. Ob- 
jection to this aſſertion from the caſe of complex ideas 
rom verions mental operalions—as compariſon 
—apprehbenfion, —Rnpidity of the ſucceſſion of ideas. 
Application. Duration meaſured by conſciouſneſs. 
—}. a iin thought to each motion may be un- 
neceſſary apparent fram the complexity of ſenſible 
impreſſions —The mind always thinks, —Conclyfion. 
Ie the:ry applied to the phenomenon of <vatking 
—ta the circulation of the blood. —Of motion in 
geheral. Of dreams 


iE doctrine of neceſſity being admitted, 

1 follows that the theory of the human mind is 
properly, like the theory of every other ſeries 
of eyents with which we are acquainted, a ſyſtem 
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OF THE MECHANISM 


of mechaniſm ; underſtanding by mechaniſm nothing 
more than a regular connection of phendmena with- 
out any uncertainty of event, ſo that every incident 
requires a ſpecific cauſe, and could be no otherwiſe in 
any reſpect than as the cauſe determined it to be. 

But there are two ſorts of mechaniſm capable of 
being applied to the ſolution of this caſe, one which 
has for its medium only matter and motion, the other 
which has for its medium thought. Which of theſe 
is to be regarded as moſt probable ? 

According to the firſt we may conceive the hu 
man body to be ſo conſtituted as to be ſuſceptible 
of vibrations, in the ſame manner as the ſtrings of a 
muſical inſtrument. Theſe vibrations, having begun 
upon the ſurface of the body, are conveyed to the 
brain; and, in a manner that is equally the reſult of 
conſtruction, produce a ſecond fer of vibrations be- 
ginning in the brain, and conveyed to the different 
organs or members of the body. Thus it may be 
ſuppoſed, that a piece of iron conſiderably heated is 
applied to the body of an intant, and that the report 
of this irritation and ſeparation of parts being con- 
veyed to the brain, vents 1ticl! again in a ſhrill ant 
piercing cry. It is in this manner that we are apt to 
imagine certain convulſive and ſpaſmodic affections 
to take place in the body, The caſe, as here de- 
ſcribed, is ſimilar to that of the bag of a pair of bag- 
pipes, which, being preſſed in a certain manner, 
utters a groan, without any thing more being necet- 
ſary to account for this phenomenon, than the known 
laws of matter and motion. Let us add to theſe vi- 

4 brations 
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brations a ſyſtem of aſſociations to be carried on by 
traces to be made upon the medullary ſubſtance of 
the brain, by means of which paſt and preſent im- 


preſſions are connected according to certain laws, as 


the traces happen to approach or run into each other; 
and we have then a complete ſcheme for accounting in 
a certain way for all the phenomena of human action. 
It is to be obſerved that, according to this ſyſtem, 
mind or perception is altogether unneceſſary to ex- 
plain the appearances. It might for other reaſons 
be deſirable or wiſe, in the author of the univerſe ſor 
example, to introduce a thinking ſubſtance or a 
power of perception as a ſpectator of the proceſs. 
But this percipient power is altogether neutral, hav- 
ing no concern either as a medium or otherwiſe in 
producing the events“. 

The ſecond ſyſtem, which repreſents thought as 
the medium of operation, is not leſs a ſyſtem of me- 
chaniſm according to the doctrine oh neceſſity, but it 
is a mechaniſm of a totally different kind. 


* The above will be found to be a tolerably accurate deſeription 
of the hypothelis of the celebrated Hartley. It was unneceſſary 
to quote his words, as it would be foreign to the purpoſe of the 
preſent work to enter into a refutation of any individual writer. 
The ſagacity of Hartley, in having pointed out the neceffiry con- 
nection of the phenomena of mind, and ſhewn the practicability 
of reducing its different operations to a ſimple principle, cannot 
be too highly applauded. Ihe reaſonings of the prefent chapter, 
if juſt, may be conſidered as giving farther ſtability to his prin- 
cipal doctrine, by freeing it from the ſcheme of material automa- 
tim with which it was unneceſſarily clogged, 
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There are various reaſons calculated to perſuade 
us that this laſt hypotheſis is the moſt probable. No 
inconſiderable argument may be derived from the 
ſingular and important nature of that property of 
human beings, which we term thought ; which it 1s 
ſurely ſomewhat violent to ſtrike out of our ſyſtem 
as a mere ſuperſſuity. 

A ſecond reaſon ſtill more deciſive than the former, 
ariſes from the conſtancy with which thought in in- 
numerable inſtances accompanies the functions of 
this mechaniſm. Now this conſtancy of conjunc- 
tion has been ſhown to be the only ground we have 
in any imaginable ſubject for inferring neceſſary con- 
nection, or that ſpecies of relation which exiſts be- 
tween cauſe and effect“. We cannot therefore re- 
ject the principle which ſuppoſes thought to have an 
efficient ſhare in the mechaniſm of man, but upon 
grounds that would vitiate all our reaſonings from 
effects to cauſcs. 

It may be objected, © that, though this contiguity 
of event argues neceſſary connection, yet the con- 
nection may be exactly the reverſe of what is here 
ſtated, motion being in all inſtances the cauſe, and 
thought never any thing more than an effect,” But 
this 1s contrary to every thing we know of the ſyſtem 
of the univerſe, in which each event appears to be 
alternately both the one and the other, nothing ter- 
minating in itſelf, but every thing leading on to an 
endleſs chain of conſequences, 
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It would be equally vain to object, © that we are 
unable to conceive how thought can have any ten- 
dency to produce motion in the animal ſyſtem ;” 
ſince it has juſt appeared that this ignorance is by 
no means peculiar to the ſubject before us. We are 
univerſally unable to perceive the ground of neceſſary 
connection“. 

It being then ſufficiently clear that there are co- 
gent reaſons to perſuade us, that thought is the medi- 
um through which the motions of the animal ſyſtem 
are generally carried on, let us proceed to conſider 
what is the nature of thoſe thoughts by which the 
limbs and organs of our body are ſet in motion. It 
will then probably be found, that the difficulties which 
have clogged the intellectual hypotheſts, are princi- 
pally founded in erroneous notions derived from the 
ſyſtem of liberty; as if there were any eſſential dit- 
ference between thoſe thoughts which are the me- 
dium of generating motion, and thoughts in general, 

Firſt, thought may be the ſource of animal motion, 
without partaking in any degree of volition, or de- 
hen. It is certain that there is a great variety of 
motions in the animal ſyſtem, which are in every 
view of the ſubject involuntary f. Such, for exam- 
ple, are the cries of an infant, when it is firſt im- 
preſſed with the ſenſation of pain. In the firſt 
motions of the animal ſyſtem, nothing of any fort 
could poflibly be foreſeen, and therefore nothing 
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of any ſort could be intended. Vet theſe motions 


—<— have ſenſation or thought for their conſtant conco- 


2. unattend- 
ed with con- 
ſciouſnels, 


mitant ; and therefore all the arguments which have 


been already alleged, remain in full force, to prove 


that thought ĩs the medium of their production. 
Nor will this appear extraordinary, if we conſider 
the nature of volition itſelf. In volition, if the doc- 
trine of neceſſity be true, the mind is altogether 
paſſive. Two ideas preſent themſelves in ſome 
way connected with each other; anda perception of 
preferableneſs neceſſarily follows. An object having 
certain deſirable qualities, is perceived to be within 
my reach; and my hand is neceſſarily ſtretched out 
with an intention to obtain it. If a perception of 
preference or deſtrableneſs irreſiſtibly lead to animal 
motion, why may not the mere perception of pain ? 
All that the adverſary of automatiſm is concerned to 
maintain 1s, that thought is an eſſential link in the 
chain; and that, the moment it is taken away, the 
links that were before have no longer any tendency 
to produce motion in the links that were after. —It 
is poſſible that, as a numerous claſs of motions have 
their conſtant origin in thought, ſo there may be no 
thoughts altogether unattended with motion. 
Secondly, thought may be the ſource of animal 
motion, and at the ſame time be unattended with 
conſciouſneſs. This is undoubtedly a diſtindtion of 
conſiderable refinement, depending upon the preciſe 
meaning of words ; and, if any perſon ſhould chooie 
to expreſs himſelf differently on the ſubject, it would 
be 
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be uſeleſs obſtinately to diſpute that difference with 
him. By the conſciouſneſs which accompanies any 
thought there ſeems to be ſomething implied diſtinct 
from the thought itſelf. Conſciouſneſs is a fort of 
ſupplementary reflection, by which the mind not 
only has the thought, but adverts to its own ſituation 
and obierves that it has it, Conſciouſneſs therefore, 
however nice the diſtinction, ſeems to be a ſecond 
thought, 

In order to aſcertain whether every thought be at- 
tended with conſciouſneſs, it may be proper to con- 
ſider whether the mind can ever have more than one 
thought at any one time. Now this ſeems altogether 
contrary to the very nature of mind, My preſent 
thought is that to which my preſent attention is 
yielded; but I cannot attend to ſeveral things at 
This aſſertion appears to be of the nature of 
an intuitive axiom ; and experience is »erpetually 
reminding us of its truth. In comparing two ob- 
es, we frequently endeavour, as it were, to draw 
them together in the mind, but we ſeem obliged to 
paſs ſucceſſively from the one to the other. 

But, though it be intuitively true, that we can at- 
tend to but one thing, or, in other words, have but one 
thought, at one time, and though intuitive and ſelt- 
evident propoſitions do nor, properly ſpeak ing, admit 
of being ſupported by argument, yet there 1s a colla- 
tcral conſideration, ſomething in the nature of an ar- 
gument, that may be adduced in ſupport of this pro- 
poſition. It is at preſent generally admitted by all ac- 
curate reaſoners upon the nature of the human mind, 
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that its whole internal hiſtory may be traced to one 
ſingle principle, aſſociation. There are but two ways 
in which a thought can be excited in the mind, firſt, by 
external impreſſion, ſecondly, by the property, which 
one thought exiſting in the mind is found to have, 
of introducing a ſecond thought through the means 
of ſome link of connection between them. This 
being premiſed, let us ſuppoſe a given mind to have 
two ideas at the ſame time. There can be no reaſon 
why either of theſe ideas ſhould prove ungenera- 
tive, or why the two ideas they are moſt proper to 
bring after them ſhould not coexiſt as well as their 
predeceſſors. Let the ſame proceſs be repeated in- 
definitely. We have then two trains of thinking 
exactly contemporary in the ſame mind. Very 
curious queſtions will here ariſe. Have they any 
communication ? Do they flow ſeparately, or occa- 
ſionally croſs and interrupt each other? Can any rea- 
ſon be given why one of them ſhould not relate to 
the doctrine of fluxions and the other to the drama? 
in other words, why the ſame man ſhould not at the 
ſame time be both N-wton and Shakeſpeare? Why 
may not one of theſe coexiſting trains be of a 
Joyful, and the other of a ſorrowful tenour ? There 
is no abſurdity that may not be ſupported upon the 
aſſumption of this principle. In fact we have no 


other conception of identity as it relates to the human 


mind, than that of a ſingle idea, fuperſedeable by ex- 
ternal impreſſion, or regularly leading on, by means 
of various connections, to an indefinite train of ideas 
in uninterrupted ſucceſſion, 


But 
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But this principle, though apparently ſupported 
both by reaſon and intuition, is not unattended with 
difficulties. The firſt is that which ariſes from the 
caſe of complex ideas. This will, beſt be appre- 
hended if we examine it as it relates to viſible ob- 
Jets. © Let us ſuppoſe that I am at preſent em- 
ployed in the act of reading. I appear to take in 
whole words and indeed cluſters of words by a 
ſingle act of the mind. But let it be granted for a 
moment that I ſee each letter ſucceſſively. Yet 
each letter is made up of parts: the letter D for 
example of a right line and a curve, and each of 
theſe lines of the ſucceſſive addition or fluxion of 
points. If I conſider the line as a whole, yet its ex- 
tenſion is one thing, and its terminations another, I 
could not ſee the letter, if the black line thatdeſcribes 
it, and the white ſurface that bounds it, were not each 
of them in the view of my organ. There muſt 
therefore, as it ſhould ſeem, upon the hypotheſis 
above ſtated, be an infinite ſucceſſion of ideas in the 
mind, before it could apprehend the ſimpleſt ob- 
jects with which we are converſant. But we have 
no feeling of any ſuch thing, but rather of the pre- 
ciſe contrary, Thouſands of human beings go out 
of the world, without ever apprekending that lines 
are compoſed of the addition or fluxion of points. 
An hypotheſis, that is in direct oppoſition to fo 
many apparent facts, muſt have a very uncommon 
portion of evidence to ſuſtain it, if indeed 1t can be 
ſuſtained.“ 
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Sebi. The true anſwer to this objection ſeems to be the 
— following. The mind can apprehend only a ſingle 
idea at once, but that idea needs not be a ſimple idea. 
The mind can apprehend two or more objects at a 
ſingle effort, but it cannot apprehend them as two. 
There ſeems no ſufficient reaſon to deny that all 
thoſe objects which are painted at once upon the 
retina of the eye, produce a joint and ſimultaneous 
impreſſion upon the mind. But they are not im- 
mediately conceived by the mind as many, but as 
one : the recollection may occur that they are made 
up of parts, but theſe parts cannot be conſidered by 
us otherwiſe than ſucceſſively. The reſolution of 
objects into their ſimple elements, is an operation 
of ſcience and improvement; but it is aitogether 
foreign to our firli and original conceptions. In all 
caſes the operations of our underſtanding are rather 
analytical than ſynthetical, rather thoſe of reſolution 
than compolition. We do not begin with the ſuc- 
ceſſive perception of elementary parts till we have 
obtained an idea of a whole; but, beginning with a 
whole, are capable of reducing it into its ele ments. 
from various A ſecond difficulty is of a much ſubtler nature. It 
bade: T conſiſts in the ſeeming © impoſlibility of performing 


as compari- any mental operation, ſuch as compariſon for ex- 


ſon ; 


ample, which has relation to two or more ideas, it 
we have not both ideas before us at once, if one of 
them be completely vaniſhed and gone, before the 
other begins to exiſt,” The cauſe of this difficulty 
ſeems to lis in the miſtake of ſuppoſing that there 

55 
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is a real interval between the two ideas. It will per- 
haps be found upon an accurate examination, that, 
though we cannot have two ideas at once, yet it is 
not juſt to ſay, that the firſt has periſhed before the 
ſecond begins to exiſt. The inſtant that connects 
them, is of no real magnitude, and produces no real 
diviſion. The mind is always full. It is this inſtant 
therefore that is the true point of compariſon. 

It may be objected, © that compariton is rather a 
matter of retroſpect deciding between two ideas that 
have been completely apprehended, than a percep- 
tion which occurs in the middle, before the ſecond 
has been obſerved.” To this objection experience 
will perhaps. be found to furniſh the true anſwer, 
We find in fact that we cannot compare two objects, 
till we have paſſed and repaſſed them in the mind. 

« Suppoſing this account of the operation of the 
mind in compariſon to be admitted, yet what ſhall 
we ſay to a complex ſentence containing twenty ideas, 
the ſenſe of which I fully apprehend at a ſingle hear- 
ing, nay, even in ſome caſes by the time one half of 
it has been uttered?” 

The mere taik of underſtanding what is affirmed 
to us, is of a very different nature from that of com- 
pariſon, or any other ſpecies of judgment that is to 
be formed concerning this affirmation. When a 
number of ideas are preſented in a train, though in 
one ſenſe there be variety, yet in another there is 
unity. Pirſt, there is the unity of uninterrupted 
ſucceflion, the perennial flow as of a ſtream, where 
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drop indeed that ſucceeds is . numerically diftin& 
from that which went before, but there is no ceſſa- 
tion, Secondly, there is the unity of method. The 
mind apprehends, as the diſcourſe proceeds, a ſtrict 
aſſociation, from ſimilarity or ſome other ſource, 
between each idea as it follows in the proceſs, and 
that which went before it. 

The faculty of underſtanding the different parts 
of a diſcourſe in their connection with each other, 
ſimple as it appears, is in reality of gradual and flow 
acquiſition, We are by various cauſes excluded 
from a minute obſervation of the progrels of the in- 
fant mind, and thereſore do not readily conceive by 
how imperceptible advances it arrives at a quick- 
neſs of apprehenſion relative to the ſimpleſt ſen- 
tences. But we more eaſily remark its ſubſequent 
improvement, and perceive how long it 1s before it 
can apprehend a diſcourſe of conſiderable length, cr 
a ſentence of great abſtraction. 

Nothing is more certain than the poſſibility of my 
perceiving the fort of relation that exiſts between the 
different parts of a methodical diſcourſe, for exam- 
ple, Mr. Burke's Speech upon Oeconomical Reform, 
though it be impoſſible for me after the ſevereſt at- 
tention to conſider the ſeveral parts otherwite than 
ſucceſſively. I have a latent feeling of this relation 
as the diſcourſe proceeds, but I cannot give a firm 
judgment reſpecting it otherwile than by retroſpect. 
It may however be ſuſpected that, even in the cafe of 


ſimple apprchenſion, an accurate attention to the 
Operations 
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operations of the mind would ſhow, that we ſcarcely 
in any inſtance hear a ſingle ſentence, without return- 
ing again and again upon the ſteps of the ſpeaker, 
and drawing more cloſely in our minds the preced- 
ing members of his period, before he arrives at its 
concluſion ; though even this exertion of mind, 
ſubtle as it is, be not of itſelf thought ſufficient to 

authoriſe us to give a judgment of the whole. 
But, if the principle here ſtated be true, how 1n- 
finitely rapid muſt be the ſucceſſion of ideas? While 
I am ſpeaking no two ideas are in my mind at 
the ſame time, and yet with what facility do I paſs 
from one to another? If my diſcourſe be argumen- 
tative, how often do I pals in review the topics of 
which it conſiſts before I utter them ; and, even 
while I am ſpeaking, continue the review at intervals 
without producing any pauſe in my diſcourſe ? How 
many other ſenſations are experienced by me during 
this period, without ſo muchas interrupting, that 1s, 
without materially diverting the train of my ideas ? 
My eye ſucceſſively remarks : thouſand objects that 
preſent themſclves. My mind wanders to the different 
parts of my body, and receives a ſenſation from the 
chair upon which I ſit, from the table upon which I 
lean; from the pinching of a ſhoe, from a ſinging in 
my ear, a pain in my head, or an irritation of the 
breaſt, When theſe. moſt perceptibly occur, my 
mind paſſes from one to another, without feeling the 
minuteſt obſtacle, or being in any degree diſtracted 
by their multiplicity, From this curſory view of the 
{ub:<ct 
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ſubject it appears that we have a multitude of dif. 
ferent ſucceſſive perceptions in every moment ci 
our exiſtence *. To return, 

Conſciouſneſs, as it has been above defined, ap- 
pears to be one of the departments of memory. 
Now the nature of memory, fo far as it relates to 
the ſubject of which we are treating, is exceedingly 
obvious. An infinite number of thoughts paſſe 
through my mind in the laſt five minutes of my ex- 
iſtence. How many of them am I now able to re- 
collect? How many of them ſhall I recollect to- 
morrow ? One impreſſion after another is perpe- 
tually effacing from this intellectual regiſter. Some 
of chem may with great attention and effort be re- 
vived; others obtrude themſclves uncalled for; 
and a third ſort are perhaps out of the reach of any 
power of thought to reproduce, as having never 
left their traces behind them for a moment. If the 
memory be capable of ſo many variations and de- 
grees of intenſity, may there not be ſome caſes with 
which it never connects itſelf? If the ſucceſſion of 
thoughts be ſo inexpretſibly rapid, may they not 
paſs over ſome topics with ſo delicate a touch, as 
to elude the ſupplement of conſciouſneſs? 

* ' An attempt has been made to cateulate theſe, but there is 
no rcaſon to bclicve that the calculation di ſerves to be conſidered 
as a ſtandard of trath. Senſations leave their images behind 
them, ſoine for a longer and ſome for a ſhorter time; ſo that, 


in two dilicrent 1ftances, the calculation is in one caſe ciglits 
and in another three hundred and twenty to a ſecond. F< 
Watſon on T'ime, Ch. II. 
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It ſeems to be conſciouſneſs, rather than the ſuc- 
ceſſion of ideas, that meaſures time to the mind. 
The ſucceſſion of ideas is in all caſes exceedingly 
rapid, and it is by no means clear that it can be 
accelerated. We find it 1mpracticable in the ex- 
periment to retain any idea in our mind unvaried 
for any perceptible duration. Continual flux ap- 
pears to take place in every part of the univerſe. 
Thought, like matter, may be ſaid, in a practical 
ſenſe, to be infinitely diviſible, Yet time ſcems to 
our apprehenſion to flow now with a precipitated 
and now with a tardy courſe. The indotent man 
reclines for hours in the ſhade; and, though his 
miad be perpetually at work, the ſilent progrets of 
time is unobſerved. But, when acute pain or un- 
eaſy expectation obliges conſciouſneſs to recur with 
unuſual force, the time appears inſupportably long. 
Indeed it is a contradiction in terms to ſuppoſe that 
the ſucceſſion of thoughts, where there is nothing 
that perceptibly links them together, where they 
totally elude the memory and inſtantly vanith, can 
be a meaſure of time to the mind. That chere is 
ſuch a ſtate of mind in ſome caſes aſſuming a per- 
manent form, has been ſo much the general opi— 
nion of mankind, that it has obtained a name, and 
is called reverie. It is probable from what has 
been ſaid, that thoughts of reverie, underſtanding by 
that appellation thoughts untranſmitted to the me- 
mory, perpetually take their turn with our more 
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expreſs and digeſted thoughts, even in the moſt 
active ſcenes of our life. | 

Laſtly, thought may be the ſource of animal 
motion, and yet there may be no need of a diſtinct 
thought producing each individual motion. This 
is a very eflential point in the ſubject before us. 
In uttering a cry for example, the number of 
mulcles and articulations of the body concerned in 
this operation is very great; ſhall we ſay that the 
infant has a diſtinct thought for each of theſe arti- 
culations? 

The anſwer to this queſtion will be conſiderably 
facilitated, if we recollect the manner in which the 
impreſſions are blended, which we receive ſrom cx- 
ternal objects. The ſenſe of feeling is diffuſed 
over every part of my body, I feel tlie different 
ſubſtances that ſupport me, the pen ] guide, various 
affections and petty irregularities in different parts 
of my frame, nay, the very air that environs me. 
But all theſe impreſſions are a' ſolutely ſimultaneous, 
and I can have only one perception at once. Out 
of theſe various impreſiions, the moſt powerful, or 
that which has the greateſt advantage to ſolicit my 
attention, overcomes and drives out the reſt; or, 
which not leſs frequently happens, ſome idea of 
aſſociation ſuggeſted by the laſt preceding idea 
wholly withdraws my attention from every ex- 
ternal object. It 1s probable however that this 
perception is imperceptibly modified by the minia- 
ture 
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ture impreſſions that accompany 1t, juſt as we ac- 
tually find that the very ſame ideas pieſented to a 
ſick man, take a peculiar tinge, that renders them 
exceedingly different from what they are in the 
mind of a man in health. It has been already 
ſhown that, though there is nothing leſs frequent 
than the apprehending of a ſimple idea, yet every 
idea, however complex, offers itfeif to the mind 
under the conception of unity. The blending of 
numerous impreſſions into one perception 1s a law 
of our nature, and the cuſtomary train ot our per- 
ceptions is entirely of this denomination. After 
this manner, not only every perception is compli- 
cated by a variety of ſimultaneous impreſſions, but 
every idea that now offers itſelf to the mind, is 
modified by all the ideas that ever exiſted in it. 
It is this circumſtance that conſtitutes the inſenſible 
empire of prejudice; and cauſes every object, 
which is exhibited to a number of individuals, to 
aſſume as many forms in their mind as there are 
individuals who view it. 
| Theſe remarks furniſh us with an anſwer to the 
long diſputed queſtion, whether the mind always 
thinks? It appears that innumerable impreſſions are 
perpetually made upon our body, and the only way, 
in which the ſlighteſt of theſe is prevented from 
conveying a diſtinct report to the mind, is in con- 
ſequence of its being overpowered by {ome more 
conſiderable impreſſion. It cannot therefore be 
alleged, © that, as one impreſiion is {ound to ve 
0#rpowered 
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= = overpowered by another while we wake, the ſtrongeſt 
—— only of the ſimultaneous impreſſions furniſhing an 
idea to the mind; ſo the whole ſet of ſimultaneous 
impreſſions. during ſleep may be overpowered by 
ſome indiſpoſition of the ſenſorium, and entirely 
fail of its effect. For, firſt, the caſes are alto- 
gether different, From the explication above 
given, it appeared, that not one of the impreſſions 
was really loſt, but tended, though in a very limited 
degree, to modify the predominant impreſlion, 
Secondiy, nothing can be more abſurd than this ſup- 
poſition. Sleep ought, according to this ſcheme, to 
ceaſe of itſelf after the expiration of a certain term, 
but to be incapable of interruption from any experi- 
ment I might make upon the ſlecper. To what pur- 
poſe call or ſhake him? This act cvinces my know- 
ledge that he is in a ſtate ſuſceptible of impreſſion. 
Shall we ſay, © that it requires an impreſſion of a 
certain magnitude to excite the ſenſorium?“ But a 
clock ſhall ſtrike in the room and not wake him, 
when a voice of a much lower key produces that 
effect. What is the preciſe degree of magnitude 
neceſſary ? We actually find the ine ffectual calls 
that are addreſſed to us, as well as various other 
ſounds, occaſionally mixing with our dreams, with- 
out our being aware from whence theſe new per- 
ceptions aroſe, Thus it appears that every, the 
molt minute, impreſſion that is made upon our 
bodies in a ſtate of Neep or deliquium, is conveyed 
to the mind, however #int may be its eſfect, or how- 


ever 
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ever it may be overpowered and ſwallowed up by BOOK IV. 
CHAP. IX. 
other ſenſations or circumſtances, — 
To apply theſe obſervations. If a number of 
impreſſions acting upon the mind, may come to us 
ſo blended as to make up one thought or percep- 
tion, why may not one thought, in caſes where the 
mind acts as a cauſe, produce a variety of motions? 
It has already been ſhown that there is no eſſential 
difference between tlie two caſes. The mind is 
completely paſſive in both. Is there any ſufficient 
reaſon to ſhow, that, though it be poſſible for one 
ſubltance, conſidered as the recipient of eſſects, to 
be the ſubject of a variety of ſimultaneous im- 
preſſions, yet it is impoſſible for one ſubſtance, 
conſidered as a cauſe, to produce a variety of fimul- 
taneous motions? If it be granted that there is not, 
if the mere modification of a thought deſigning a 
motion in chief (a cry, for example, or a motion of 
the limbs), may produce a ſecondary motion, then 
it muſt perhaps farther be confeſſed poſſible for 
that modification which my firit thought produced 
in my ſecond, to carry on the motion, even though 
the ſecond thought be upon a ſubject altogether 
different. 


ä — 
— 72 * 


The conſequences, which ſeem deducihle from caacluſon. 
this theory of mind, are ſufficiently memorable. By 1 
. 5 | & 
ſhowing the extreme ſubtlety and ſimplicity of 4 
J . . . I 
thought, it removes many of the difficulties that i 


might otherwiſe reſt upon its finer and more evan- 
eſcent operations. If thought, in order to be the 
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cauſe of animal motion, need not have either the 
nature of volition, or the concomitant of conſciout- 
neſs, and if a ſingle thought may become a complex 
cauſe and produce a variety of motions, 1t will 
then become excecdingly difficult to trace its opera- 
tions, or to diſcover any circumſtances in a par- 
ticular inſtance of animal motion, which can ſufi- 
ciently indicate that thought was not the principle 
of its production, and by that means ſuperſede the 


force of che general arguments adduced in the be- 


ginning of this chapter. Hence therefore it ap- 
prars that all thoſe motions which are obſerved to 
exiſt in ſubſtances having perception, and which 
are not to be diſcovered in ſubſtances of any other 
ſpecies, may reaſonably be ſuſpected to have 
thought, the diſtinguiſhing peculiarity of ſuch ſub- 
tlanccs, for their caufe. 

There are various claſſes of motion which will 


fill under this deinition, beſide thoſe already enu- 


merated. An example of one of theſe claſſes ſug- 
geſts itſelf in the phenomenon of walking. An at- 
tentive obſerver will perceive various ſymptor:s 
calculated to periuade him, that every ſtep he takes 
during tlie longeſt journey is the production of 
thought. Walking 1s 1n all cafes originally a vo- 
luntary motion. In a child when he learns to 
walk, in a rope-dancer when he begins to practiſe 
that particular exerciſe, the diſtinct determination 
of mind preceding each ſtep is ſufficiently percep- 
tible. It may be abſurd to ſay, that a long ſeries 

of 
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of motions can be the reſult of ſo many expreſs 
volitions, when theſe ſuppoſed volitions leave no 
trace in the memory. But it is not unreaſonable 
to. believe, that a ſpecies of motion which began in 
expreſs deſign, may, though i: ceaſes to be the ſub- 
ject of conſcious attention, owe its continuance to a 
continued ſeries of thoughts flowing in that direc- 
rion, and that, if life were taken away, material 
impulſe would not carry on the exerciſe for a mo- 
ment. We actually find, that, when our thoughts 
in a train are more than commonly earneſt, our 
pace ſlackens, and ſometimes our going forward is 


wholly ſuſpended, part cularly in any leſs common 


ſpecies of walking, ſuch as that of deſcending a 
flight of ſtairs. In aſcending the caſe is ſtill more 
difficult, and accordingly we are accuſtomed wholly 
to ſuſpend the regular progreſs of reflection during 
that operation. 

Another clais of motions of a {ill ſubtler nature, 
are the regular motions of the animal economy, 
ſuch as the circulation of the blood, and the pulſa- 
tion of the heart. Are thought and perception the 
medium of theſe motions? We have the fame argu- 
ment here as in the former inſtances, conjunction 
of event. When thought begins, theſe motions 
alſo begin; and, when it ccalcs, they are at an end. 
They are therefore either the cauſe or effect of 
percipiency, or mind; but we ſhall be inclined to 
embrace the latter ſide of this dilemma, when we 
recollect that we are probably acquainted with 
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many inſtances in which thought 1s the immediate 
cauſe of motions, which ſcarcely yield in ſubtlety 
to theſe ; but that, as to the origin of the faculty of 
thought, we are wholly uninformed. Add to this, 
that there are probably no motions of the animal 
economy, which we do not find it in the power of 
volition, and ſtill more of our involuntary ſenſations, 
to haſten or retard. 

It is far from certain that the phenomenon of 
motion can any where exiſt where there 15 not 
thought. Motion may be diſtributed into four 
claſſes; the ſimpler motions which reſult from what 
are called the eſſential properties of matter and the 
laws of impulſe ; the more complex ones which 
cannot be accounted for by the aſſumption of 
theſe laws, ſuch as gravitation, elaſticity, electricity 
and magnetiſm ; the motions of the vegetavle, and 
of the animal ſyſtems. hach of theſe ſeems farther 
than that which preceded it, from being account d 
for by any thing we underſtand of the nature of 
matter. 

Some light may be derived from what has been 
here advanced, upon the phenomenon of dreams. 
e In ſleep we ſometimes imagine,” for example, 
ec that we read long paſſages from books, or hear a 
long oration from a ſpeaker. In all cafes ſcenes 
and incidents paſs before us that in various ways ex- 
cite our paſſions and intereſt our feelings. Is it 
poſſible that theſe ſhould be the unconſcious pro- 
duction of our own minds? 


It 
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It has already appeared, that volition is the acci- BOOK Iv. 


dental, and by no means the neceſſary concomitant, 
even of thoſe thoughts which are moſt active and 
efficient in the producing of motion. It is there- 
fore no more to be wondered at that the mind 
ſhould be buſicd in the compoſition of books which 
it appears to read, than that a train of thoughts of 
any other kind ſhould paſs through it without a con- 
ſciouſneſs of its being the author, In fact we per- 
petually annex wrong and erroneous ideas to this 
phraſe, tliat we are the authors. Though mind be 
a real and efficient cauſe, it is in no caſe a firſt 
cauſe, It is the medium through which operations 
are produced. Ideas ſucceed each other in our 
ſenſorium according to certain neceſſary laws. The 
moſt powerſul impreſſion, either from without or 
within, conſtantly gets the better of all its compe- 
titors, and forcibly drives out the preceding thought, 
till it is in the ſame irreſiſtible manner driven out 
by its ſucceſſor. 
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Queſtion ſlated.— Nature of voluntary actien.— Ori- 
gin of benevolence. —Operaticn of habit-—of opinion. 
—Refiex operation of enjoyment. — Complexity of 
motives. —Of malevelence. Scheme of ſelf-love in- 
compatible with virtue, — Concluſion. | 


"THE ſuhject of the mechaniſm of the human 


mind 1s the obvious counterpart of that 
which we are now to examine. Under the former 
of theſe topics we have entered with conſiderable 


minuteneſs into the nature of our involuntary 


actions; the deciſion. of the latter will in a great 
degree depend upon an accurate conception of ſuch 
zs are voluntary. The queſtion of ſclflove and 
benevolence, is a queſtion relative to the feelings 
and ideas by which we ought to be governed in 
our intercourſe with our fellow men, or, in other 
words, in our moral conduct. But it is univerſally 
admitted that there can be no moral conduct, that 
we can be neither virtuous nor vicious, except in 
inſtances where cur actions low from intention, and 
are directed by forefigat, or where they might 
have been ſo direAcd ; and this is the definition of 
voluntary actions . The queſtion therefore of ſeli- 


* Book I, Chap. V, p. 57, 69. 
love 
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lore and benevolence is a queition of voluntary 
action. 

The enquiry here propoſed is the ſame in eF-&, 
as the queſtion whether we are capable of being in- 
iwenced by ditintereſted conſiderations, Once ad- 
mit that we are, and it will not be diſputed that it 
is by ſuch conſiderations we ought to be influenced, 
in caſes where our neighbour or the public is to be 
eminently benefited. 

This queſtion has been long and eagerly con- 
teſted, and the majority of perſons who are accul- 
tomed to give ſome attention to ſpeculations of 
this ſort, have ranged themſelves on the {ide of ſelf- 
love. Among the French not a ſingle writer upon 
the nature of the human mind is to be found, who 
does not with more or leſs explicitnels declare for 
this hypotheſis. Among ourtelves ſeveral authors 
of eminence have undertaken to ſupport the practi- 
cability of diſintereſted action “. 

One of the writers who firſt contributed to ren- 
der this enquiry a ſubject of general attention, was 
the duke de la Rochefoucault. He afferted the 
ſyſtem of ſeif-love in its groſſeſt form; and his ex- 
poſition of it amounts to little leſs than “' that in 
every action of our lives we are directed by a cal- 
culation of perſonal intereſt.“ This notion has 


* Particularly Shafte bury, Butler, Huteneſon and Hume. 
The active and ardert ſpirit of the ſounder; of religion has per- 
haps always carried them into the liberal ſyſtem. See Marr. 
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BOOK IV. been gradually ſoftened down by his ſucceſſors; and 
CHAP. X. 2 

the hypotheſis of ſelf love is now frequently explained 
to mean only, *that, as every Rate of a percipient be- 
ing has init a mixture of pleature or pain, the im- 
mediate ſenſation in either of theſe kinds is to be 
regarded as the ſole, proper, and neceſſary caulc of 
the ſubſequent action.“ This fluctuation among 
the adhercnts of ſeif-love, has had the effect of 
making ſome of the arguments with which their 
principle has been attacked, apparently inapplica- 
ble to the newelt ſtare of the queſtion. Let us fee 
whether the point may not be put upon à ſimpler 
iſſue than has uſually been attempted. 


ol 


Nature of An unanſwerable argument for the ſyſtem of diſ- 
voluitar 5 . ; . 0 
action. intereſtedneſs, is contained in a propoſition fo ob- 


vious, as for its very plainneſs to be expoſed to the 
riſque of contempt, viz, that the motive of every 
voluntary action conſiſts in the view preſent to the 
mind of the agent at the time of his determination, 
This is an inference which immediately reſults from 
the nature of volition, Volition is an affair of 
foreſight . No action is voluntary, any farther 
than it is accompanied with intention and deſign, 
and flows from the apprehenſion of an end to be 
accompliſhed. So far as it flows in any degree 
from another ſource, it is involuntary+.” But if 
this be a juſt deſcription of voluntary action, then 
the converſe of this affertion muſt alſo be true; 
that whatever is propoſed by the mind as an end 


* Book I, Chap. V, p. 57. + Chap. VII. p. 378. 
to 
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to be accompliſhed, whether it be life or death, 
pleaſure or pain, and relate co myſelf or my ncigh- 
boirr, has in it the true eſſence of a motive. To 
illu'trate this in relation to the ſubject in hand. 

Voluntary action cannot exiſt but as the reſult 
of experience. Nei her deſire nor averſion can have 
place, till we have had a conſciouſneſs of agree- 
able and diſagrceavl- ſeuſations. Voluntary a*tion 
implies defire, and the idea of certain means to be 
employed ior the attainment of the thing deired. 

The things firſt deſired by every thinking be- 
ing, will be agreeable ſenſation, and the means of 
agreeable ſenſation. If he foreſee any thing that is 
not apprehended to be pleaſure or pain, or the 
means of pleaſure or pain, this will excite no de- 
fire, and lead to no voluntary action. 

A diſpoſition to promote the benefit of another, 
my child, my friend, my relation, or my fellow be- 
ing, 1s one of the paſſions ; underſtanding by the 
term paſſion, a permanent and habitual tendency 
towards a certain courſe of action. It is of the ſame 
general nature as avarice or the love of fame. The 
good of my neighbour could not in the firſt in- 
flance have been choſen but as the means of agree- 
able ſenſation. His crics, or the {ſpectacle of his 
diſtreſs importune me, and I am irreſiſtibly impel- 
led to adopt means to remove this importunity. 
The child perceives in his own caſe that m<naces 
or ſoothing tend to ſtop his cries, and he is induced 
to employ in a fimilar inſtance that mode of the 
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Operation 
of habit; 


two which is moſt within his reach. He thinks 
little of the ſuſſerings endured, and is oniy uneaſy 
at the impreſſion made upon his organs. To this 
mouve he ſpeedily adds the idea of eſteem and 
gratitude which are to be purchaſed by his bencfi- 
cence. Thus the good of our neighbour, like the 
poſleſſion of money, is originally purſued for the 
lake of its advantage to ourlelves. 

But it is the nature of the paſſions ſpeedily to 
convert what at fir{t were means into ends. The 
avaricious man forgets the utility of money which 
firſt incited him to purſue it, fixes his paſſion upon 
the money itſelf, and counts his gold, without hav- 
ing in his mind any idea but that of feeing and 
handling it. Something of this fort happens very 
early in the hiſtory of every paſſion. The mo- 
ment we become attached to a particular ſource of 
pleaſure, beyond any idea we have of the rank it 
holds in the catalogue of ſources, it muſt be admit- 
ted that it is loved for its own ſake. The man 
who purſues wealth or fame with any degree of ar- 
dour, ſoon comes to concentre his attention in the 
wealth or the fame, without carrying his mind be: 
yond, or thinking of any thing that is to relult 
trom them. | 

This is merely one caſe of the phenomera of 
habit . All indulgence ct the ſenſes is originally 
choſen for the ſake of the pleaſure that accrues. 
But the quantity of accruing pleaſure or pain is 


® Book I, Chap. V, p. 65. 


continually 
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continually changing. In the mean time this is BOOK1V. 


CHAP. X. 


ſeldom adverted to; and when it is, the power of- 


habit is frequently too ftrong to be thus ſubdued, 
The propenſity to do again what we have been ac- 
cuſtomed to do, recurs, when the motive that 
ſhould reſtrain us has eſcaped from our thoughts, 
Thus the drunkard and the lecher continue to pur- 
ſue the ſame courſe of action, long after the pains 
have outweighed the pleaſures, and even after they 
conſeſs and know this to be the real ſtate of the 
caſe. It is in this manner that men will often, for 
the ſake of that which has become the object of a 
favourite paſſion, conſent to ſacrifice what they 
generally know to contain in it a greater ſum of 
agreeable ſenſations. It is a trite and incontro- 


vertible axiom, © that they will rather die, than 


part with it.“ 

If this be tie caſe in the paſſion of avarice or the 
love of fame, it muſt allo be true in the inſtance 
of beneficence, that, after having habituated our- 
ſelves to promote the happineſs of our child, our 
family, our country or our ſpecies, we are at length 
brought to approve and defire their happineſs with- 
out retroſpect to ourſelves. _ It happens in this in- 
ſtance, as in the former, that we are occaſionally 
actuated by the moſt perfect diſintereſtedneſs, and 
willingly ſubmit to tortures and death rather than 
fee injury committed upon the object of our af- 
ſections. 


Ihus far there is a parallel nature in avarice of opiaioa 
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BOOK IV. and benevolence. But ultimately there is a wide 


CHAP. X. 


ne difference between them. When once we have 


entered into ſo auſpicious a path as that of difinter- 
eſtedneſs, reflection confirms our choice, in a ſenſe 
in which it never can confirm any of the factitious 
paſſions we have named. We find by obſervation 
that we are furrounded by beings of the fame na- 
ture with ourſelves. They have the ſame ſenſes, 
are ſuſceptible f the fame pleaſures and pains, ca- 
pable of being raiſed to the ſame excellence, and 
employed in the fame uſefulneſs *®, We are able 
in imagination to go out of ourſelves, and become 
impartial ſpectators of the ſyſtem of which we are 
a part. We can then makean appraiſement of our 
intrinſic and abſolute value; and detect the impo- 
fition of that ſelf-regard which would repreſent our 
own intereſt as of as much value as that of all the 
world beſide. The delufion being thus lapped, we 
can, from time to time at leaſt, fall back in idea into 
our proper poſt, and cultivate thoſe views and affec- 
tions which muſt be molt familiar to the molt per. 
tet intelligence. 

It is admitted on all hands that it is poſſible 
for a man to ſacrifice his own exiſtence to that ot 
twenty others. Here then is an action poſſeſſing 
various recommendations: the advantage to ariſe 
to twenty men; their tranquillity and happineſs 
through a long period of remaining exiftence ; the 


benefits they will not fail to confer on thouſands of 


* Book II, Chap, III, p. 147. a 
their 
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their contemporaries, and through them on mil. 
lions of poſterity ; and laftly his own eſcape from 
uneafineſs, and momentary exultation in an act 
of virtue. The advocates of ſelf- love are compel- 
led to aſſert that the laſt conſideration only is of 
any value with him; and that he perceives the 
real ſtate of the caſe, without feeling himſelf in 
the ſmalleſt degree directly and properly affected 
by it. He engages in an act of generoſity, with- 
out one atom of true ſympathy, and wholly and 
excluſively influenced by conſiderations of the molt 
ſelaiſh deſcription. 

It is not eaſy to conceive an hypotheſis more 
ſingular than this. It is in direct oppoſition to 
experience, and what every man ſeems to know 
of himſelf. It undertakes to maintain that we are 
under a deluſion of the moſt extraordinary fort ; 
and which would appear, to a perſon not trained 
in a philoſophical ſyſtem, of all others rhe moſt 
Improbable, It affirms, that we are wholly inca- 
pable of being influenced by motives which ſeem 
to have an abſolute power; that the pbilanthropiſt 
has no love for mankind, nor the patriot for his 
country ; that no child ever had an affection for 
his parent, or parent for his child; in a word, that, 
when we imagine we are moi: generouſly con— 
cerned for another, we have no concern for him, 
but are anxious only for ourſelves. Undoubtedly 
a theſis of this ſort is in need of very cogent argue 
ments to ſupport it. 
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It muſt be admitted indeed as characteriſtic of 
every determination of the mind, that, when made, 
we feel uneaſineſs in the apprehenſion of any obſta- 
cle, and pleaſure in indulging the deſire and ſceing 
events turn out conformably to the deſire. But it 
would be abſurd to ſay, „that the motive of our 
proceeding in this cafe is impatience and uneaſineſs, 
and that we are impelled to the ſacrifices which are 
t:equently made, by the mere wiſh to free ourſelves 
from intolerable pain.” Impatience and uneaſineſ; 
are only genvrated by obſtacles to the attainment 
of our defires; and we often fulfil our purpoies 
with a ſwiftnels and impetuoſity that Ilcave no lei— 
ture tor the recurrence of pain. The uncatinels 
of unfulfilled. defire, implies the deſire itſelf as 
the antecedent and parent of the uncaſineſs. It 


is becauſe I wiſh my neighbour's advantage, that 


Jam uneafy at his misfortune. I ſhould no more 
be uncaly about this, than about the number 
of ſyllables contained in the preſent paragraph, 
if I had not previouſly loved it for its own 


ſake, 


This pleaſure and pain however, though not the 
authors of my determination, undoubtedly tend to 
perpetuate and ſtrengthen it. Such is confpicu- 
ouſly the cafe in the preſent inſtance. The man, 


who vigilantly conforms his affections to the ſtand- 


ard of impartial juſtice, who loſes the view of per- 
ſonal regards in the greater objects that engroſs his 
attention, who from motives of benevolence fits 

2 loole 
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looſe to lite and all its pleaſures, and is ready with- 
out a ſigh to lacrifice them to the public good, has an 
uncommonly exquiite ſource of happineſs. When 
he looks back, he applauds the ſtate of his own af- 
ſections; and, when he looks out of himfelf, his 
ſenfations are refined in proportion to the compre- 
henſiveneſs of his ſentiments. He is filled with 
harmony within; and the {tate of his thoughts is 
uncommonly favourable to what we may venture 
to ſtyle the ſublime emotions of tranquillity. Ir is 
not to be ſuppoſed that an experience of the plea- 
ſures of 5enevolence, ſhould not tend to confirm in 
us 2 benevolent propenſity. 

The hypotheſis of diſintereſtedneſs would never 
have had ſo many adverſarics, it the complexity of 
human motives had been ſufficientiy conſidered. 
To illuſtrate this, let it be recollected that every 
voluntary action has in it a mixture cf involuntary *. 
In the ſenſe in which we have uſed the word mo- 
tive in an early part of this work f, it is equally de- 
ſcriptive of the cauſe of action in both caſes. Mo- 
tive may therefore be diſtinguiſhed, according to its 
different relations, into direct and indirect; under- 
ſtanding by the direct, that winch is preſent to the 
mind of the agent at the time of his determination, 
and which belongs to every voluntary action and 
lo much of every action as is voluntary; and by the 
indirect, that which operates witnont being adverted 
to by the mind, whether in the caſe of actions ori- 
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ginally involuntary, or that have become ſo in 
whole or in part by the force of habit. Thus ex- 
plained, it is incontrovertibly evident that the 
direct motive to many of our actions is purely diſ- 
inte reſted. We are capable of ſelf-oblivion, as well 
as of ſacrifice. All that is ſtrictly voluntary, in the 
bent ſicence of a man habitually generous and kind, 
commences from this point: if other conſiderations 
intervene in the ſequel, they are indebted for their 
intervention to the diſintereſted motive. But, at 
the ſame time that this truth is clearly eſtabliſhed, 
it is not leſs true, firſt, that the indirect and original 
motive, that which laid the foundation of all our 
habits, is the love of agreeable ſenſation. Second- 
ly, it is allo to be admitted that there is probably 
ſomething perſonal directly and perceptibly mixing 
itſelf with ſuch of our beneficent actions as are of a 
ſenſible duration. We are fo accuſtomed to fix our 
attention upon agreeable ſenſation, th:t we can 
ſcarcely fail to recollect at every interval the grati- 
tude we ſhall excite or the approbation we ſhall ſe- 
cure, the pleaſure that will retult to ourſelves from 
our neighbour's well. being, the joys of ſelf. applauſe, 
or the uneaſineſs that attends upon ungratified defire. 
Yet, after every deduction that can be made, the 
diſintereſted and direct motive, the profit and ad- 
vantage of our neighbour, ſeems to occupy the 
principal place. This 1s at leait the firlt, often the 


only, thing in the view of the mind at the time the 


action is choſen. It js this from which, by way of 
5 eminence, 
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eminence, it derives the character of voluntary 
action. | 

There is an obſervation ariſing in this place 
which it ſeems of ſome importance to mention. 
Pure malevolence is the counterpart of diſintereſt- 
ed virtue; and almoſt all the conſiderations that 
prove the exiſtence of the one are f equal avail 
to prove the exiſtence of the other. It is not 
enough to ſay, I chooſe the pleaſure or pain of my 
neighbour, for the ſake of the gratification I have 
in contemplating it. This only removes the diffi- 
culty a ſingle ſtep, and will not account for the 
phenomenon of habit in either caſe. Both the one 
and the other are originally choſen with a view to 
agreeable ſenſation ; but in both caſes the original 
view is ſoon forgotten. It is as certain that there 
are human beings who take pleaſure in ſhricks and 
azony, without a conſideration to any thing farther 
or different; as that the miſer comes at laſt to re- 
gard his guineas with delight, independently of a 
recollection of the benefits they may purchale. 

There is one farther remark, which, though by 
no means ſo concluſive 2s many that have been ad- 
duced, ought not to be omitted. If ſeli-love be 
the only principle of action, there can be no ſuch 
thing as virtue. Benevolent intention is eſſential 
to virtue x. Virtue, where it exiſts in any emi- 
nence, is a ſpecies of conduct modelled upon a true 
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BOOK IV. eſtimate of the different reaſons inviting us to pre- 

—— ference. He, that makes a falſe eſtimate, and pre- 
fers a trivial and partial good to an important and 
comprehenſive one, 1s vicious. Virtue requires a 
certain diſpoſition and view of the mind, and does 
not belong to the good which may accidentally and 
unintentionally reſult from our proceeding. The 
creditor that, from pure hardneſs of diſpoſition, 
ſhould caſt a man into priſon who, unknown to 
him, was upon the point of ſome atrocious and ſan- 
guinary action, would be not virtuous, but vicious, 
The miſchief to reſult from the project of his 
debtor was no part of his motive ; he thought only 
of gratifying his inordinate paſſion. Juſt ſo in the 
caſe ſtated a little before, the public benefactor, 
upon the ſyſtem of ſelf-love, prefers a ſingle indivi- 
dual to twenty or to twenty millions. So far as re- 
lates to the real merits of the caſe, his own advan- 
tage or pleaſure is a very inſignificant conſideration, - 
and the benefit to be produced, ſuppoſe to a world, 
is ineſtimable. Yet he fallely and unjuſtly preters 
the firſt, and regards the latter, ſeparately taken, as 
nothing. If there be ſuch a thing as juſtice, if | 
have a real and abſolute value, upon which truth 
can decide, and which can be compared with what 
is greater or leſs, then, according to this ſyſtem, the 
beſt action that ever was performed, may, for any 
thing we know, have bcen the action in the whole 
world of the moſt exquiſite and deliberate injuſtice. 


Nay, it could not have been otherwiſe, ſince it pro- 
duced 
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duced the greateſt good, and therefore was the in- 


moſt directly poſtponed to perſonal gratification. 
Such is the ſpirit of the doctrine we have endea- 
voured to refute. 

On the other hand the juſt reſult of the arguments 
above adduced is, that men are capable of under- 
ſtanding the beauty of virtue, and the claims of 
other men upon their benevolence ; and, under- 
ſtanding them, that theſe views, as well as every 
ether perception which has relation to ſenſitive ex- 
iſtence, are of the nature of motives, ſometimes over- 
powered by other conſiderations, and ſometimes 
overpowering them, but always in their own nature 
capable of exciting to action, when not counteract- 
ed by pleas of a different fort. Men are capable no 
doubt of preferring an inferior intereſt of their own 
to a ſuperior intereſt of others ; but this preference 
ariſes from a combination of circumſtances, and 1s 
not the neceſſary and invariable law of our nature. 

There 1s no doctrine in which the generous and 
elevated mind reſts with more ſatisfaction, than in 
that of which we are treating. If it be falſe, it is 
no doubt incumbent upon us to make the beſt of 
the ſmall remnant of good that remains. Bur it is 
a heartleſs proſpect for the moraliſt, who, when he 
has done all, has no hope to perſuade mankind to 
one atom of real affection towards any one indivi- 
dual of their ſpecies. We may be made indeed 
the inftruments of good, but in a way lels honour- 
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able, than that in which a frame of wood or a ſheer 
of paper may be made the inſtrument of good, 
The wood or the paper 1s at leaft neutral. But 
we are drawn into the ſervice with affections of a 
diametrically oppoſite direction. When we per- 
form the moſt benevolent action, it is with a view 
only to our own advantage, and with the moſt ſo- 
vereign and unreſerved neglect of that of others, 
We are inſtruments of good, in the ſame manner as 
bad men are ſaid to be the inſtruments of provi- 
dence even when their inclinations are moſt re- 
fractory to its decrees. In this ſenſe we may ad- 
mire the ſyſtem of the univerſe, where public utility 
reſults from each man's contempt of that utility, 
and where the moſt beneficial actions of thoſe, 
whom we have been accuſiomed to term the beſt 
men, are only inſtances in which juſtice and the real 
merits of the caſe are moſt flagrantly violated. But 
we can think with little complacence of the indivi- 
duals of whom this univerſe is compoſed. It is no 
wonder that philoſophers whoſe ſyſtem has taught 
them to look upon their fellow men as thus perverſe 
and unjuſt, have been frequently cold in their tem- 
per, or narrow in their deſigns. It is no wonder 
that Roufleau, the moſt benevolent of them, and 
who moſt eſcaped the general contagion, has been 
driven to place the perfection of virtue in doing 
no injury. Neither philoſophy nor morality nor 
+ « La plus ſublime vertu | nag alive; elle nous inſt1 uit de ne ja- 
mais faire du mal  perſunne;” YVmile, Liv, II. 
politics 
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politics will ever ſhow like themſelves, till man nook iv. 


ſhall be acknowledged for what he really is, a being 
capable of rectitude, virtue and benevolence, and 
who needs not always be led to actions of general 
utility by f reign and frivolous confiderations. 

The ſyſtem of diſintereſted bene olence proves 
to us, that it is poſlible to be virtuous, and not 
merely to talk of virtue ; that all which has been 
ſeid by philoſophers and moraiiits reſpeQing im- 
parti! juſtice is not an unineaning rant; nd that 
when we call upon mankind to diveſt themſelves of 
ſelfiſh and perſonal confiderations, we call upon 
them for ſomething they are able to practiſe. An 
idea like this reconciles us to our {pecies; teaches 
us to regard with enlightened admiratian the men 
who have appcared to loſe the feehng of their per- 
ſonal exiſtence in the purſuit ct general advantage; 
and gives us reaſon to expect that, as men collec- 
tively advance in {cience and uſctul inititution, they 
will proceed more and more to conſolidate their 
private judgment and their individual will with ab- 
ſtract juſtice and the unmixed aj probation of gene- 
ral happineſs. 

What are the inferences that ought to be made 
from this docirine with reſpe& to political inſtitu- 
tion? Certainly not that the intereſt of the indivi- 
dual ought to be made incompatible wich the part 
he is expected to take in the intereſt of the whole. 
This is neither deſirable, nor even poſſible. But 
that ſocial inſtitution needs not deſpair of ſceing 
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men influenced by other and better motives. The 
true politician is bound to recollect that the perfec- 
tion of mind conſiſts in difintereſtedneſs. He 
ſhould regard it as the ultimate object of his exer- 
tions, to induce men to eſtimate themſelves at their 
Juſt value, and neither to grant to themſelves nor 
claim from others a higher conſideration than they 
deſerve. Above all he ſhould be careful not to add 
vigour to the ſelfiſh paſſions. He ſhould gradually 
wes men from contemplating their own benefit 
in all that they do, and induce them to view with 
complacence the advantage that is to reſult to 
others. 

The laſt perfection of this feeling conſiſts in that 
ſtate of mind which bids us rejoice as fully in the 
good that is done by others, as if it were done by 
ourſelves. The man who has attained to this im- 
provement will be actuated neither by intereſt nor 
ambition, the love of honour nor the love of fame. 
He has a duty indeed obliging him to ſcek the good 
of the whole ; but that good is his only object. If 


that good be effected by another hand, he feels no 


diſappointment. All men are as ſellow labourers, 
but he is the rival of no man. Like Pedaretus in 
ancient ſtory, he is ready to exclaim : © I allo have 
endcavoured to deſerve ; but there are three hun- 
dred citizens in Sparta better than myſelf, and! 
rejoice.“ | | 
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Definitions. —Principle of the Stoics examined. Plea- 
ſure delineated. —Scale of happineſs the peaſant 
and artiſan—the man of wealth—the man of taſte — 
the man of benevolence. — 'nference. — Syſtem of opti- 
niſm. Errors of this ſyſtem. — Mixture of truth. 
— Limitations. Condition of the univerſe diſpiayed. 
Ill efets of optimiſm, —l1t is deſtructive of any 
conſiſtent theory of wvirtus—blunts the delicacy of 
moral diſcrimination—reconciles us to the ſpectacle 


of perverſeneſs in others, —Of perſecution, 


HERE is no diſquiſition more eſſential either 

in morality or politics than that which ſhall 
tend to give us clear and diſtin ideas of good and 
evil, what it is we ſhould defire, and what we 
ſhould deprecate. We will therefore cluſe the 
preſent volume with a few conſiderations upon 
this head. 

The nature of good and evil, which is one of 
the plaineſt ſubjects upon which the human mind 
can be engaged, has been obſcured by two ſets of 
men: thoſe who, from an eagerneſs to refine aud 
exalt beyond mcaſure the nature of virtue, have 
elevated it into ſomething impoſſible and unmcan- 
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ing: and thoſe who, ſpurning the narrow limits 
of ſcience and human underſtanding, have turned 
ſyſtem-builders and fabricated a univerſe after 
their own peculiar fancy. We ſhall ſee, as we 
proceed, what has been the operation of theſe two 
errors. In the mean time it may be moſt ſafe to 
examine the ſubject in its genuine ſimplicity, un- 
influenced by the preconceptions of party. 

Good 1s a general naine, including picaſure, and 
the means by which pleaſure is procured, Evil is 
a general name, including pain, and the means 
by which pain is produced. Of the two things in- 
cluded in ith: ſe geneſal names, the* firſt is cardinal 
and ſubſtantive, the ſe ond has no intrinhc recom- 
mendations, but depen:!s for its value on the other. 
Pleaſure therefore is to be termed an abſolute 
good; the means of pleaſure are only relatively 
good. The ſame oblervation may be ſtated of 
pain“. 

We inbabit a world where ſenſations do not 
come detached, but where every thing is linked 
and connected together. Of conſequence, among 
things abſolutely good there may be two claſſes. 
There are ſome things that ate good and only 
good, pleaſures tha do not d:aw after them miſ- 
chief, anguiſh and remorſe. There may be other 
pleaſures that are attended in the ſequel wich an 
overbalance of pain, and which, though abſolutely 


* Book III, Chop. III, p. 202. 
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good, are relatively evil. There may alſo be pains ö — 


which, taken together with their conlequences, are 


fal.ta'y, But this does not alter the original pro- 
poſition : where there is any mixture of evil, all 
is not good; juſt as, where there is any mixture 
of pain, all is not pleaſure, 

Let us ſee how this ſtatement aſſeds the theory 
and p:iactic- of virtue. 

Firſt, we are hereby enabled ta detect their 
miſt:ke who denied that © picat::re was the fu 
preme go d” The crror of the Epicurean phi- 
loſophers ſcems to have been. not in affirming that 
« pieaſure was the ſupreme good,” for this cannot 
be refuted; but in confiving that pleaſure which 
is tie proper ſcope of human actions, to the plea- 
ſure of the ividual who acts, and not admitting 
that the pleaſure of others was an object which for 
its own ſake could and ought to be purſued“. 

That “ pleature is the ſupreme good” cannot 
be denied by him who is ſufficiently attentive to 
the meaning of words. That which will give plea» 
ſure neither to ovrſelves nor others, and from 
which the fruits of joy can be reaped in no ſtage 
and at no period, is neceilily good for nothing. 

The oppoſers of the Epicurean maxim were 
tercified by a conſequence which they haſtily 
concluded might be buil: upon it. If pleafure 
were the only thing that is worthy to ve defired, 
they thought that every man might reaſonably be 
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juſtified in © walking in the fight of his own eyes,“ 
and there would be no longer any rule of human 
conduct. Each man might ſay, « Pleafure 13 the 
proper object cf my purſuit; I beſt know what 
pleaſes me; and therefore, however oppoſite 15 the 
plan of my conduct to your conceptions, it is 
unreaſonable and unjuſt for you to interfere with 
me.“ 

An inference the oppoſite of this might with 
more propriety have been drawn from the maxim 
upon which we are deſcinting. Is © plea'we the 
only good?“ Then have we the moſt cogent reaſon 
for ſtudy ing pleaſure and reducing it to a ſcience, 
and not for leaving every man to purſue his own 
particular taſte, which is nothiog more than the 
reſult of his educa!t n and the circumſtances in 
which he happens to have been. placed, and by 
other leſſons and circumſtances may be corrected. 

No man is entitled to complain of my ſober and 
diſhaſſionate expoſtulations reſpecting the ſpecies 
of pleaſure he thinks proper to purſue, becauſe no 
man ſtands alone, and can purſue his private con- 
ceptions of pleaſure, without affecting benehicia'ly 
or ir juriouſly the perſons immedi uely connected 
with him, and through them the reſt of the world. 
Even if he have perſuaded himſelf that it is his 
buſineſs to purſ.;e his own plcafure, and that he is 
not bound to attend ultimately to the pleaſure of 
others, yet it may eaſily be ſhown that it 1s gen2- 
rally tpeaking the intereſt of each individual, that 

7 | all 
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all ſhould form their plan of perſonal pleaſure with 
a ſpirit of deference and accommodation to the plea- 
ſure of each other, 

But putting the circumſtance of the action and 
rea&ti:n of men in ſ>cicty out of the queſtion, (till 
there will be a ſcience of pleaſure, and it will be 
idle and err»n-ovs to conſider each man ſeparately, 
and leave eich to find his ſource of pleaſure ſuit- 
able to his particular humour. We have a common 
nature, and that common nature ought to be con- 
ſulted. There is one thing or ſeries of things that 
conſtitutes the true perfect ion of man“. 

In the diſcuſſions that took place a few years 
ago in the Engliſh parliament and nation reſpect- 
ing the ſlave trade, the ſentiment we are here com- 
bating was u'ed as a topic of argument by ſome of 
thoſe perſons who, from certain deplorable preju- 
dices, were able to prevail upon themſelves to ap- 
pear as advocates for this trade. © The flaves in 
the Welt Indies,“ they faid, © arg contented with 
their fituation, they are not conſcious of the evils 
againſt which you exclaim ; why then thould you 
endeavour to alter their condition?“ 

The true anſwer to this queſtion, even granting 
them their fact, would be: It is not very ma- 
terial to a man of a liberal and enlarged mind, 
whether they are contented or no. Are they con- 
tenicd? J am not contented for them, I fee in 


* Book II, Chap. III, p. 147 ; Book III, Chap. VII, p. 232. 
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them beings of certain capacities, equal to certain 
purſuics and enjoyments, Ir is of no conſequence 
in the queition, that they do not ſee this, that they 
do not know their own intereſts and hoppinels, 
They do not repine ? Neither does a ſtone repine. 
That which you mention as an alleviation, finiſhes 
in my conception the portrait of their calamity, 
Abricged as they are of independence and enjoy- 
ment, they have neither the apprehenſton nor 
ſpirit of men. I cannot bear to ſee human nature 
thus degraded. It is my duty, if I can, to make 
them a thouland tines hiyppier than they are, or 
have any conception of being.“ 

It is not difficult to form a ſcale of happineſs. 
Suppoſe it to be ſomething like the following. 

The firſt claſs (hall be ſuch as we may perhaps 
ſometimes find among the labouring inhabitants of 
the civilized Rates of Europe. We will conceive a 
man working with his hands every day to obtain his 
ſubſiſtence. He rilcs carly to his labour, and leaves 
off every night weary and exhauſted. He takes a 
tranquil or a boiſterous refreſhment, and ſpends 
the hours of darkneſs in uninterrupted flumber. 
He does not quarrel with his wife oftener than per- 
ſons of his claſs regularly do; and his cares are 
ſew, as he has ſcarcely known the preflure of ab- 
folute want. He never repines but when be wit- 


neſles lux uries he cannot partake, and that ſenſa- 
tion is tranſient; and he knows no dilcaſes but 
thoſe which riſe from perpetual labour. The range 


of 
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of his ideas 1s ſcanty ; and the general train of his 
ſenſations comes as near as the nature of human 
exiſtence will admit, to the reg on ol indifference. 
This man is in a certain ſenſe happy. Ile is hap— 
pier than a ſtone. 

Our next inſtance ſhall be taken from among 
the men of rank, fortune and diſſipation. We 
will ſuppoſe the individual in queſtion to have an 

advantageous perſon and a ſound conſtitution. He 
enjoys all the luxuries of the palate, the chuicsſt 
viands, and the belt flavoured wines. He takes 
his pleaſures difcree:ly, fo as not in the purſuit of 
pleaſure to loſe the power ef feeling it. He ſhoors, 
he hunts, He frequents all public places. He 
firs up late in ſcenes of gay refort. He riſes late. 
He has jult time to ride and dreſs, before he goes 
into company again. With a happy flow of ſpir its 
and a perpetual variety of amule ments, he 13 al- 
molt a ſtranger to ui. But he is a model of ig- 
norance. He never reads, and knows nothing be- 
yond the topic of the day. He can ſcarcely con- 
ceive the meaning of the ſublime or pathetic; 
and he rarely thinks of any ching beyond himſelf. 
This man is happier than the peatant, He is hap- 
pier by all the pleaſures of the palate, and all the 
gratifications of neatneſs, elegance and ſplendour in 
himſelf and the objects around him. Every day 
he is alive, inventing ſome neo amuſement, or 
enjoy ing it. He taſtes the pleatures of liberty; 


he is familiar with the gratifications cf pride: 
4 while 
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while the peaſant ſlides through - life with ſomè- 
thing of the contemptible inſenſibiſity of an oyſter. 

The man of taſte and liberal accompliſhments 
is more advantageouſly circumſtanced than he 
whom we have laſt deſcribed. We will ſuppoſe 
him to poſſeſs as many of the gratifications of ex- 
pence as he deſires. But in addition to theſe, like 
the mere man of fo: tune in compariſon with the pea- 
fant, he acquires new ſenſes, and a new range of 
enjoyment, The beauties of nature are all his own. 
He admires the overhanging cliff, the wide-ex- 
tended proſpect, the vaſt expanſe of the ocean, the 
foliage of the woods, the ſloping lawn and the waving 
graſs, He knows the pleaſures of ſolitude, when 
man holds commerce alone with the tranquil ſo— 
lemnity of nature. He has traced the ſtructure of 
the univerſe, the ſubſtances which compoſe the 
globe we inhabit and are the materials of human 
induſtry, and the laws which hold the planets in 
their courſe amidſt the trackleſs fields of ſpace. 
He ſtudies, and has experienced the pleafures 
which reſult from conſcious perſpicacity and diſ- 
covered truth. He enters with a true reliſh into 
the ſublime and pathetic. He partakes in all the 


grandeur and enthuſiaſm of portry. He is per- 


baps himſelf a poet. He is conſcious that he has 
not lived in vain, and that he ſhall be recollected 
with pleaſure, and extolled with ardour, by genera- 
tions yet unborn. In this perſon, compared witht' e 


two preceding claſics, we acknouledge ſomething 


of 
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of the features of man, They were only a better 
ſort of brutes ; but he has ſenſations and tranſports 
of which they have no conception, 

But there is a rank of man more fitted to excite 
our emulation than this, the man of benevolence. 
Study 1s cold, if it be not enlivened with the idea 
of the happineſs to ariſe to mankind from the cul- 
tivation and improvement of ſciences “. The ſub- 
lime and pathetic are barren, unleſs it be the ſub- 
lime of true virtue and the pathos of true ſympathy. 
The pleaſures of the mere man of taſte and refine- 
ment © play round the head, but come not to the 
heart.” There is no true joy but in the ſpectacle 
and contemplation of happineſs. There 1s no de- 
lightful melancholy but in pitying diſtreſs. The 
man who has once performed an act of exalted 
generolity, knows that there is no ſenſation of cor- 
poreal or intellectual taſte to be compared with 
this. The man who has ſought to benefit nations, 
riſes above the mechanical 1.leas of barter and ex- 
change. He aſks no gratitude, To fee that they 
are benefited, or to believe that they will be fo, is 
its own reward. He aſcends to the higheſt of hu- 
man pleaſures, the pleatures of difiatereitednefs. 
He enjoys all the good that mankind poſſeſs, and 
all the good that he perceives to be in referve for 
them. No man fo truly promotes his own intereſt, 
as he that forgets it. No man reaps fo copious a 
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-harveſt of pleaſure, as he who thinks only of the 
ple »ſures of other men. 

The infereace from this ſurvey of human life 
is, that he who is fully perſuaded that pleaſure. js 
the only good, ought by no means to leave every 
man to enjoy his peculiar pleaſure according to his 
own peculiar humour. Seeing the great diſparity 
there is between different conditions of human life, 
he ought conſtantly to endeavour to raiſe each claſs, 
and every individual of each claſs, to a claſs above 
it. This is the true equaliſation of mankind. Not 
to pull down thoſe who are exalted, and reduce all 
to a naked and ſavage equality. But to raiſe thoſe 
who are abaſed; to communicate to every man all 
genuine pleaſures, to elevate every man to all true 
wiſdom, and to make all men participators of a li- 


| beral and comprehenſive benevolence. This is the 


path in which the reformers of mankind ought to 
travel. This is the prize they ſhould purſue. Do 
you tell me, © that human ſociety can never arrive 
at this improvement?“ I do not ſtay to diſpute 
that point with you. We can come nearer it than 
we are. We can come nearer and nearer yet. 
This will not be the firſt time that perſons, en- 
gaged in the inde fatigable purſuit of ſome accom- 
pliſhment, have arrived at n excellence that ſur- 


aſſed their moſt ſanguine expectations. 

] he reſult of this part of the ſubject is, that 
thoſe perſons have been groſsly miſtaken, who 
taught that virtue was to be purſued for its own 


ſake, 
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fake, and repreſented pleaſure and pain as trivial 
matters and unworthy conſideration, Virtue is up- 
on no other account valuable, than as it is the in- 
ſtrument of the moſt exquiſite pleaſure. —Be it ob- 
ſerved, that it 1s one thing to ſay that pain is not an 
evil, which is abſurd, and another thing to ſay that 
temporary pains and pleaſures are to be deſpiſed, 
when the enduring of the one is neceſſary, and the 
declining the other unavoidable in the purſuit of 
excellent and permanent pleaſure, which is a moſt 
fundamental precept of wiſdom and morality. 

Let us proceed to a ſecond point announced by 
us in the outlet, the conſideration of how the ſub- 
ject of good and evil has been darkened by certain 
fabuliſts and ſyſtem-builders. The ſyſtem alluded 
to under this head, 1s that of the optimiſts, who 
teach, © that every thing in the univerſe is for the 
beſtz and that, if any thing had happened other- 
wiſe than it has happened, the refult would have 
been a diminution of* the degree of happineſs and 
good.“ 

That we may eſcape the error into which theſe 
perſons have been led by the daringneſs of their 
genius, and their mode of eſtimating things in the 
groſs and not in detail, we muſt be contented to 
follow experience, and not to outrun it. 

It has already appeared that there is in the uni- 
verſe abſolute evil: and, if pain be evil (and it has 
been proved to be the only abſolute evil), it cannot 
be denied that, in the part of the univerſe with 
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which we are acquainted, it exiſts in conſiderable 
profuſion. It has alſo appeared that there is a por- 
tion of abſolute evil which is relatively good, and 
which therefore, the preceding circumſtances being | 
aſſumed, was deſirable. Such, for example, is the 
amputation of a gangrened limb. 

Whether or no thoſe preceding circumſtances 
were univerſally and in a comprehenſive ſenſe good, 
which rendered the introduction of the abſolute evil 
in queſtion neceſſary, is, to ſay the leaſt, a very 
doubtful point. But, if there be ſome preſumption 
in the negative even in the ſmalleſt inſtance, this 
preſumption againſt univerſal good is incalculably 
increaſed, when we recollect all the vice, diſorder 
and miſery that exiſt in the world. 
Let us conſider what portion there is of truth 
that has been mixed with the doctrine of opti- 
miſm. This is the ſame thing as to enquire, by 
means of what plauſibilities it gained footing in the 
world. The anſwer to theſe queſtions lics in two 
circumſtances. | 

Firſt, there is a degree of improvement real and 
viſible in the world. This is particularly mani- 
teſt in the hiſtory of the civilifed part of mankind 
during the three laſt centuries. The taking of 
Conſtantinople by. the Turks (1453) diſperſed 
among European nations the {mall fragment of 
learning which was at that ime ſhut up within the 
walls of this metropolis. T he diſcovery of print- 
ing was nearly contemporary wich that event. 

Theſe 
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Theſe two circumſtances greatly favoured the re- 
formation of religion, which gave an 1rrecovera- 
ble ſhock to the empire of ſuperſtition and impli- 
cit obedience. From that time the moſt ſuperfi- 
cial obſervation can trace the improvements of 
art and ſcience which may, without apparent impro- 
priety, be ſtyled inceſſant. Not to mention eſſen- 
tial improvements which were wholly unknown to 
the ancients, the moſt important characteriſtic of 
modern literature is the extent of ſurface over 
which it is diffuſed, and the number of perſons that 
participate in it. It has ſtruck its roots deep, and 
there is no probabitity that it will ever be ſubvert- 
ed. It was once the practice of moraliſts to extol 
paſt times, and declaim without bound on the dege- 
neracy of mankind. But this faſhion is nearly ex- 
ploded. The true ſtate of the fact is too groſs to 
be miſtaken. And, as improvements have long 
continued to be inceſſant, ſo there 13 no chance but 
they will go on. The moſt penetrating philoſophy 
cannot preſcribe limits to them, nor the moſt ar- 
dent imagination adequately fill up the proſpect. 
Secondly, the doctrine of neceſſity teaches us 
that all things in the univerſe are connevied toge- 
ther, Nothing could have happened otherwiſe than 
it has happened. Do we congratulate ourſelves 
upon the riſing genius of freedom? Do we view 
wich pride the improvements of mankind, and con- 
traſt with wonder, man 1n the ſtate in which he once 
was, naked, ignorant and brutal, with man as we 
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now ſometimes behold him, enricked with bound- 


Ile ſtores of ſcience, and penetrated with ſentiments 


Limitations. 


of the pureſt philanthropy ? Thele things could not 
have exiſted in their preſent form without having 
been prepared by all the preceding events. Every 
thing the moſt ſeemingly inſignificant, the moſt 
loathſome, or the moſt retrograde, was indiſſolubl 
bound to all that we moſt admire in the proſpect 
before us. We may perhaps go a ſtep farther than 
this. The human mind is a principle of the ſim- 
pleſt nature, a mere faculty of ſenſation or percep- 
tion. It muit have begun from abſolute ignorance ; 
it mult obtain its improvement by flow degrees; 
it muſt paſs throngh various ſtages of folly and mil- 
take, Sucli is, and could not but be, the hiſtory of 
mankind. 

There are three confiderations which limit that 
idea of optimitim which ſome men have been in- 
clined to deduce from tne above circumſtances. 

Firſt, it applies only to that part of the univerſe 
with which we are acquainted, That deduction, 
whatever it is, which is authoriſed by the above cir- 
cumſtances, depends upon their junction. The ge- 
neral tendency to improvement would be an inſuſſi- 
cient apology for untoward events, if every r 
were not connected; and the conneQion of : 
events would have no juit tendency to reconcile us 
to the ſcene, were it not for the viſible N 
ment. But has improvement been the conſtant 
characteriitic of the univerſe ? The human ſpecies 
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ſeems to be but, as it were, of yeſterday. Will it 
continue for ever? The globe we inhabit bears 
ſtrong marks of convul'ton, ſuch as the teachers of 
religion, and the profeſſors of natural philoſophy 
agree to predict, will one day deſtroy the inhabitants 
of the earth. Viciſũtude therefore, rather than un- 
bounded progreſs, appears to be the characteriltic 
of nature. 

Secondly, the quantity of good deducible from 
thele circumſtances, inſtead of meriting the name of 
optimiſm, is in one reſpect directly contraſted with 
it. Nothing is poſitively beſt. So far from it, that 
the conſiderations here alleged are calculated to 
prove that every thing 1s valuable, for this reaſon 
among others, that it leads to ſomething better 
than ittelf. 

Laſtly, the points here affirmed, are by no means 
calculated to bear out the concluſion that, if ſome- 
thing elſe had happened in the place of what did 
actually happen in any given inſtance, it miglit not 
have been a fortunate event. We are taugat by 
the doctrine of neceſſity that nothing elle could 
poſſibly happen under the circumſtances ; not that, 
if ſomething elle had been poſſible, it would not 
have been attended with more deſirable conſe- 
quences, Cæſar enſlaved his country; the event 
was unavoidable ; and the general progreſs of hu- 
man improvement upon the whole went on, not- 
withſlanding this diſaſtrous occurrence, But, if it 
nad been poſſible that Cæſar ſhould have been di- 
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verted from this deteſtable enterpriſe, if the repub- 
lic could have been reſtored by the battle of Muti- 
na or made victorious in the plains of Philippi, it 
might have been a moſt fortunate event for the 
whole race of mankind. There is a difficulty in 
conceiving that things ſhould: have been in any 
reſpect otherwiſe than they are, It may be con- 


jectured with much plauſibility that this is in all 


caſes impoſſible, But the conſideration of this 
affords no ground of rejoicing in untoward events, 
More auſpicious harbingers would have led to more 
extended improvements. As to what was ſtated 
of the ſimplicity of the human mind, it may be 
obſerved that the hiſtory of the ſpecies exhibits the 
united effects of this internal principle, and the 
ſtructure of the human body, as well as of the 
material univerſe. Brutes appear to have the ſame 
internal principle of perception that we have, but 
they have never made our progreſs. There may 
be other conſcious beings in exiſtence who poſſeſs 
the moſt efiential advantages over us. 

It may be worthy of remark, that the ſupport the 
ſyſtem of optimiſm derives from the doctrine of 
neceſſity is of a very equivocal nature. The doc- 
trine of neceffity teaches that each event is the 
only thing under the circumſtances that could hap- 
pen; it would of conſequence be as proper, upon 
this ſyſtem, to ſay that every thing that happens 1s 
the worſt, as that it is the beſt, that could poſlibly 
happen. 


I; 
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Tt was obſerved, in the commencement of this 
cliſcuſſion upon the ſubject of optimiſm, that, 
though there were ſome pain, or abſolute evil, 
which, relatively taken, muit be admitted to be at- 
tended with an overbalance of good, yet it was a 
matter of great delicacy and difficulty in moſt in- 
ſtances to decide in favour of pain, which, waatever 
be its relative value, is certainly a negative quantity 
to be deducted in the ſum total of happineſs. There 
is perhaps ſome impropriety in the phraſe thus ap- 
plied of relative good. Pain, under the molt fa- 
vourable circumſtances, mult be admitted to be 
abſolutely, though not relatively, an evil. In every 
inſtance of this kind we are reduced to a choice of 
evils: conſequently, whichever way we determine 
our election, it is ſtill evil that we choole. 

Taking theſe conſiderations along with us, the raſh- 
neſs oi the optimiſt will appear particularly glaring, 
while we recollect the vaſt portion of pain and ca- 
lamity that is to be found in the world. Let us 
not amuſe ourſelves with a pompous and deluſive 
ſurvey of the whole, but let us examine parts ſe- 
veraliy and individually. All nature ſwarms with 
life. This may in one view afford an idea of an 
extenſive theatre of pleaſure. But unſortunately 
every animal preys upon his fellow. Every ant- 
mal, however minute, has a curious and ſubtle 
ſtructure, rendering him ſuſceptible, as it ſhould 
ſeem, of piercing anguith, We cannot move our 
foot Without becoming the means of deſtruction. 
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The wounds inflicted are of a hundred kinds. 
Theſe petty animals are capable of palpitating for 
days in the agonies of death. It may be ſaid, with little 
licence of phraſeology, that all nature ſuffers. There 
is no day nor hour in which, in ſome regions of the 
many-peopled globe, thouſands of men and millions 
of animals are not tortured to the utmoſt extent that 
organiſed life will afford. Let us turn our attention 
to our own ſpecies. Let us ſurvey the poor, op- 
preſſed, hungry, naked, denied all the gratifications 
of life, and all that nouriſnes the mind. They are 
either tormented with the injuſtice, or chilled into 
lethargy. Let us view man writhing under the pangs 
oi diſeaſe, or the fiercer tortures that are ſtored up 
for him by his brethren. Who is there that will 
look on, and fay, “ All this is well; there is no 
evil in the world?” Let us recollect the pains of 
the mind; the Joſs of friends, the rankling tooth of 
ingratitude, the unrelenting rage of tyranny, the 
flow progreſs of juſtice, the brave and honeſt con- 
ſigned to the fate of guilt, Let us plunge into the 
depth of dungeons. Let us obſerve youth lan— 
guiſhing in hopeleſs deſpair, and talents and virtue 
ſhrouded in cternal oblivion. The evil does not 
conſiſt merely in the pain endured. It is the in- 
juſtice tha r inſlicts it, that gives it its ſharpeſt ſting. 
Malignity, an unfecling dipoſicion, vengeance and 
cruelty, are inmates ci every climate. As theſe are 
felt by the ſufferer with peculiar acuteneſe, lo they 
propagate themſelves, Severity begets ſeverity, 


and 
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and hatred engenders hate“. The whole hiſtory Book 1v. 


of tne human ſpecies, taken in one point of 
view, appears a vaſt abortion. Man ſeems adapt- 
ed for wiſdom and fortitude and benevolence. 
But he has always, through a vaſt majority of 
countries, been the victim of ignorance and ſu- 
perſtition. Contemplate the phy ſiognomy of the 
ſpecics. Obſerve the traces of ſtupidity, of low 
cunning, of rooted inſolence, of withered hope, and 
narrow ſelfiſhneſs, where the characters of wiſdom, 
independence and diſintereſtedneſs might have been 
inſcribed. Recollect the horrors of war, that laſt 
invention of deliberate profligacy for the miſery of 
man. Think of the variety of wounds, the multi- 
plication of anguiſh, the deſolation of countries, 
towns deſtroyed, harveſts flaming, inhabitants pe- 
riſhing by thouſands of hunger and cold. 

A found philoſophy will teach us to contemplate 
this ſcene without madneſs, Inftructed in its leſſons, 
we ſhall remember that, though there is much of 
evil, there is alſo much of good in the world, much 
pleature as well as much pain. We ſhall not even 
pronounce whether ſome ſmall portion of this evil 
may not. be relatively not an evil. Above all, we 
ſhall bz cheared with the thought of brighter pro- 
ſpects and happier times. But the optimiſt mult 
be particularly raſh, who takes upon him to affirm 
of all this maſs of evil without exception, that it 1; 
relatively not evil, and that nothing cout have 
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happened otherwiſe than it has happened, without 
the total being worſe than it is. 

There is reaſon to think that the creed of op- 
timiim, or an opinion bearing ſome relation to that 
creed, has lone much harm in the world. 

It is calculated to overturn all diſtinction be- 
tween virtue and vice. The eſſential part of theſe 
ideas, as has been already obſerved, conſiſts in the 
tendency of the actions ſo denominated with reſpect 
to the general good“. But, according to the doc- 
trine of o07:timiſm, if I do a virtuous action, I con- 
tribute to the general good ; and, if I do a vicious 
action, it is ſtill the ſame, Every man, according 
to this ſyſte m, is privileged, as the elect are privi- 
leged according to the ſyſtem of certain religioniſts: 
ce he may live as he liſt, for he cannot commit ſin.” 
Whether I murder my benefactor, or preſerve him 
from being murdered by another, I ſtill do the very 

it thing that could have been done or thought of, 

It will be admitted on all hands that the conduct 
of 2 man may be ſuch as to produce evil and pain to 
lamſelſ, to involve him in perpet al obloquy and 
re morſe. It may be ſuch as to inflict intolerable 
Fam and the moſt horrible miſchief upon another, 
or upon mary others. A man therefore upon this 
ſcheme may reaſonably ſtu ly his own intereſt, lie 
m2y ſtudy the benefit and advantage of his friends 
or his neigchbouts. But, if he affect to ſtudy the 
good ol tlie whole, he is only deceiving himſelf. 


* vox II, Chap. IV, 
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It is impoſſible for him to have the ſlighteſt notion, 
what acts of an individual under any given circum- 
ſtances will or will not contribute to the general 
good. Nero, when he pronounced ſentence upon 
Lucan or Seneca, when he caſtrated Sporus, ſer 
fire to the city of Rome, or, incloſing the Chriſtians 
in cloth of pitch, burned them by night after the 
manner of torches, adopted the conduct, though 
perhaps he was not aware of it, moſt aptly condu- 
Cing to the happineſs of the whole. Ir is not in- 
deed, abſolutely ſpeaking, indifferent what I ſhall 
do; but, practically ſpeaking, it is, ſince I am 
wholly unable to conjecture what will be beneficial 
or what injurious. We ſaw, upon the ſyſtem of 


ſeli-love, public utility reſulting from each man's 


determining to poſtpone that utility to his private 
advantage: but it is much more abſurd and re- 
pulſive to ſuppoſe univerſal happinets to be eſſen- 
tially promoted by the prolligacy, malevolence and 
miſery of innumerable multitudes. 

But, though optimiſm purſued into its conſe- 
quences is deſtructive of the diſtin ĩon between 
virtue and vice, or rather teaches that there neither 
is nor can be ſuch a thing as vice, yet it is the fate 
of this, like many other errors, that the truths which 
lie undeveloped in the mind and cannot be deracina- 
ted, ſerve to check its influence and counteract its 
evil tendency. 

It may however be ſuſpected that, while its per- 

* Chap. X, p. 434. 
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deſtroyed. It is unavoidable that men ſhould in 
ſome reſpects imitate what they perſuade them- 
ſelves is right. Thus in religion, thoſe perſons 
who believe that a large portion of mankind are 
objects of God's wrath and reſerved for eternal 
perdition, can never be prevailed on to r:gard with 
a true and genuine ſympathy thoſe whom God has 
curſed. In the ſame manner it will prebably hap- 
pen 1n the preſent caſe : thoſe who believe that all 
the unfortunate. events and ſufferings that exiſt in 
the world, will be found in ſome myſterious way to 
have been the fitteſt inſtruments of univerſal good, 
are in danger of being leſs ſcrupulous than they 
ought to be in the means they ſhall thern{clves ſclect 
for the accompliſhment of their purpoſes. If pain, 
horrors and devaſtation be frequently found means 
of kindneſs in the ſyſtem of the univerſe, it is im- 
poſſible to aſſign a good reaſon why they ſhould not 
be ſuch under the direction of man. 

There is another crude notion difful.d in the 
world, witch the princt le of optimiſm is calcu- 
lated to encourage, a:d which the views here ex- 
plained have a tendency to correct. It is not un- 
common to congratulate ourſcives upon the per- 
verſcneſs and miſconduct of thoſe whoſe views we 
oppoſe, under the imagination that fuch miſconduct 
conc uces to the more ſpeedy ſubverſion of error 
and eſtablichment of juftice, But the maxim 
is ſafer and better founded than this, which fhovid 


inttiuct 
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inſtruct us that we © rejoice not in evil, but rejoice in 
the truth.“ It has already appeared, that it is a matter 
of great delicacy and difficulty to decide in favour 
of pain and calamity as the probable means of a 
preponderance of good. It was ſufficiently ſeen, 
when we treated of reſiſtance and revolutions, that 
the angry paſſions are not the moſt promiſing in- 
ſtruments of human happineſs. A perverſe con- 
duct tends to the production of confuſion and vio- 
lence. A government that employed every ſpecies 
of perſecution againft thoſe who ſhould defire its 
reform, and that involved the country over which 
it preſided in war, for the purpoſe of checking or 
exterminating ſentiments of reaſon and equality, 
would do harm, and not good. It might indeed 
defeat its own purpoſes ; but it would produce re- 
ſentment and contention, It might excite a revul- 
ſion in the public mind againſt its deligns ; bur 
this revulſion would be the offspring of irritation, 
and not of the underſtanding. Diminiſh the irrita- 
tion, and the progreſs of rcal knowledge would be 
more ſubſtantial and ſalutary. Real knowledge 
is benevolent, not cruel and retaliating. The 
change that grows up among any people from a 
calm conviction of the abſurdity of their former 
errors, is of the moſt admirable fort; but the 
change that grows from diſtreßs, diſtemper and 


criſis, is an exploſion pregnant with fate to thou- 


ſands. From all theſe conſiderations it a, fears, 


that every departure from enormous vice ould 


be 
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be accounted as ſo much gained to the cauſe of 
general happineſs. | 
Let any perſon who entertains the contrary opi- 
nion, aſk himſelf, whether, if he had a part in the 
government we have ſuppoſed, he would think 
himſelf obliged to act in the manner in which he 
profeſſes to defire the government ſhould att? If, 
as he imagines, that action be moſt conducive to 
the public good, moſt undoubtedly, were it his own 
cake, he ought to adopt it. Again, would he ad- 
viſe or incite the government in any way to this 
perverſe conduct? There cannot be a clearer 
principle in morals, than © that the action it would 
be vice in us to adopt, it is vice in us to deſire to 
ſee adopted by another.“ | 
A farther conſequence that flows from theſe ſpe- 
culations 15 relative to the perſecution and ſuffer- 
ings to be endured by the advocates of juſtice, 
The ſame reaſoning that has perſuaded men to re- 
Joice in beholding a&s of oppoſition, has led them 
to court oppre ſſion and martyrdom. A found phi- 
loſophy, it ſhould ſeem, would never inſtigate us 
to provoke the paſlions of others, or to regard in- 
Juſtice as the ſuitable means of public happineis. 
It 1s reafon, and not anger, that will benefit man- 
kind. Difpatſionate enquiry, not bitterneſs and re- 
ſentment, is the parent of reform. I he wile man 
will avoid perſecution, becauſe a protracted life and 
an unfettered liberty are likely to enable him to 
produce a greater ſum of good, He will aveid 
7 PEriecuiuon, 
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fuel to the flames of contention. He will regret it — 


when it arrives, becauſe he believes it to be both 
wicked and miſchie vous. But he will not avoid it 
by the ſacrifice of a virtuous, but tempered, acti- 
vity. He will not regret it with a mean and puſil- 
lanimous ſpirit, but will meet it, when it can no lon- 
ger be prevented, with that dignity of ſoul and tran- 
quillity of temper that are characteriſtic of true 
wiſdom. He will not imagine, that the cauſe of 
truth will periſh, though he ſhould be deſtroyed. 
He will make the beſt of the ſituation to which he 
is reduced, and endeavour that his death, like his 
life, may be of uſe to mankind. 


———_—_—— RR 


The following remarks may be added to theſe in the 
note, p. 114, upen the ſubjeft of abſtract ideas. 


The oppoſition which has been ſo ingeniouſly maintained 
againſt the doctrine of abſtract ideas, has chiefly turned upon the 
confounding ideas and images, and the ſuppoſing that we could 
have no perceptions, which were not characterited, like mate- 
rial objects, by dimenſion, figure and colour. The following view 
of the ſubject will perhaps ſerve to remove any ambiguity that, 
miglit continue to reſt upon it. 

Ideas, conſidering that term as comprehending all percep- 
tions, both prinary, or of the ſenfes, and fecondary, or of the 
memory, may be divided into four claſſes: 1. perfect. The 
exillence of theſe has been denied (p. 114). 2. imperſect. fach 
as thoſe which are produced in us by a near and careful inſbeg— 
tien of any viſible object. 3. imperfect, ſuch as thoſe pro- 

duced 


[ es 


BOOK 1. duced by a ſlight and diſtant view, 4. imperfect, ſo as to have 
_— no reſemblance to an image of any external object. The percep- 
don produced in us in flight and current diſcourſe by the words, 
river, houſe, ſield, are of this nature; and have no more icſem- 
blance to the image of any viſible object, than the perception 
ordinarily produced in us by the words, conqueſt, government, 

virtue, | 
The ſubject of this laſt claſs of ideas is very ingeniouſly treat- 
ed by Burke, in his Enquiry into the Sublime, Part V. He 
has however committed one matcrial error in the diſcuſſion, 
by reprefenting theſe as inſtances of the employment of words 
without ideas,” If we recolle& that brutes have ſimilar ab- 
ſtractions, and a general conception, of the female of their own 
ſpecies, of man, of foud, of the ſmart of a whip, &c, we ſhall 
probably admit that ſuch perceptions (and in all events they 
are perceptions, or, according to the eſtabliſhed language upon 
the ſubject, ideas) are not neceſſarily connected with the em- 

ployment of words, 


